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April 11, 1969 
ASSEMBLYMAN ALAN G, PATTEE 
Chairman, Assembly Committee on Agriculture 
Room 4098 
State Capitol 
Sacramento, California 


Dear Mr. Pattee: 


Enclosed is the report THE CALIFORNIA FARM LABOR 
FORCE: A PROFILE. While farm organizations and labor organi- 
zations will no doubt continue to differ on farm labor policy, we are 
unanimous in our belief that improvement in the availability and re- 
liability of information on the farm labor force is universally desir- 
able, and could contribute to the better understanding and possible 
narrowing of these differences. We believe that the survey conducted 
for us by the Department of Employment constitutes a real break- 
through in the development of information on farm workers. The 
PROFILE constitutes our attempt to have a major portion of it re- 
duced to tabular form with some explanatory text. The complete sur- 
vey is available at the Department of Employment, and is available 
to qualified researchers for further use and development. We would 
welcome and encourage both the continued expansion and renewal of 
the basic survey data, and the development and analysis of the ma- 
terial in greater depth. We recognize that all of this data may be sub- 
ject to varying interpretations as to its meaning and significance for 
farm larbor policy. However, the material in the PROFILE has been 
presented in an objective manner to our satisfaction. 

We would like to thank all those who made this project possible, 
particularly you and your staff, Dr. George Roche and his staff, and 
Dr. Cheryl Petersen. We are pleased to have been a part of this 
undertaking. 


Sincerely, ies ae 
.d. Miller 

Richard W. Owens 
Wm. Hunt Conrad 
Michael Peevey 
Donald Blewett * 

Vacancy t 
Jack Hislop 
Donald Vial 


* Tom Harris resigned November, 1966. 
Beecher J. T. Dwyer resigned September, 1967. Bard MacAllister resigned August, 
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April 11, 1969 
HONORABLE RoBERT MoNAGAN 
Speaker of the Assembly and 
MEMBERS OF THE ASSEMBLY 
Assembly Chambers 
State Capitol 
Sacramento, California 


Gentlemen: 


It gives me great pleasure to transmit THE CALIFORNIA FARM 
LABOR FORCE: A PROFILE, to the Assembly. This report is a 
product of the first successful attempt in this country to survey the 
farm labor force of a state on a comprehensive and scientifically valid 
basis. The information contained therein should be of great assistance 
to the members of the legislature and the public at large in making 
informed policy decisions relative to the problems of farm labor in 
California. 

I would particularly like to bring to your attention the splendid 
work of our Advisory Committee on Farm Labor Research in the 
development of this survey and report. This advisory committee was 
appointed late in 1964 to evaluate the material then available on farm 
labor in California and to suggest ways of improving it. It was com- 
posed of three representatives of labor, three representatives of agri- 
culture, and two resource members from the Institute of Industrial 
Relations at the University of California (Berkeley). The committee 
was appointed on the premise that despite policy differences, labor 
and agriculture would both benefit from better information on the 
farm labor force, and could both work together to that end. This 
proved to be the case. The committee shortly concluded that available 
information was inadequate and conceived the idea of a comprehen- 
sive survey to rectify the situation. I am pleased to say that the survey 
and present report were produced under the supervision of the ad- 
visory committee, and have enjoyed their unanimous support. 

I would also like to acknowledge the extensive contributions made 
by the California Department of Employment and the United States 
Department of Labor to the success of this project. Planning and con- 
duct of the study was financed by a grant from the Bureau of Em- 
ployment Security, U.S. Department of Labor. Analysis of the data 
was prepared under a grant from the Office of Manpower Policy, 
Evaluation, and Research, U.S. Department of Labor, under the au- 
thority of Title I of the Manpower Development and Training Act 
of 1962, and under contract to the Assembly. Conditions of these 
grants and contracts require our indicating that researchers under- 
taking such projects under Government sponsorship are encouraged to 
express freely their professional judgment. Therefore, points of view 
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or opinions stated in this document do not necessarily represent the 
official position or policy of the Department of Labor, the Department 
of Employment, or the Assembly. 

Finally, I would like to acknowledge the contributions of all those 
individuals whose work was indispensable to the success of this project. 
I would particularly like to thank Dr. Cheryl Petersen, Sonoma 
State College, who served both as the project director of the survey 
and as the analyst of the data compiled; Dr. George Roche, Chief of 
Research and Statistics, California Department of Employment, who 
coordinated the efforts of the Department in the preparation, financ- 
ing, and execution of the study; former Assemblyman John William- 
son, under whose chairmanship the Assembly Agriculture Committee 
embarked upon this project; Andrew Oppmann, Special Consultant 
on farm labor to the committee from 1965 to 1967; and Bill Geyer, 
Committee Consultant, who coordinated the Assembly’s responsibilities 
under the project. 


Respectfully submitted, 
ALAN G, PATTEE 
Chairman 
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PREFACE 


The diversity of California’s agricultural resources is reflected in 
the diversity of its farm labor force. This diversity and the mobility 
of a part of this labor force have made it extremely difficult to compile 
authoritative data required by the Legislature and administrative agen- 
cies for decision making in such areas as unemployment insurance 
coverage for farm workers, and the needs of farm worker families 
for housing, education, and medical care. 

The California Farm Labor Survey is designed to provide the first 
systematic study of the California farm labor force as a whole. It is 
based on a random sample of 3,488 workers who, during the calendar 
year 1965, had farm earnings in excess of $100. The survey involved 
mailing questionnaires to California employers of each worker in the 
sample requesting weekly work and wage information for all periods 
of employment in 1965 and, among other data, the worker’s latest ad- 
dress. Questionnaires were sent to both farm and non farm employers. 

The second phase of the survey involved locating and interviewing 
the selected workers. Those who were interviewed were paid three dol- 
lars for their time and were asked a variety of detailed questions re- 
garding their patterns of employment and unemployment, type of 
work performed by crop, education, housing, and family and personal 
characteristics. Most of these interviews were conducted during the 
fall of 1966 but efforts to contact additional members of the sample 
continued until June, 1967. 

A total of 2,028 workers (58 percent) of the total sample were lo- 
eated and interviewed. Success in finding the workers differed accord- 
ing to earnings and mobility. Less than half of those earning under 
$1,000 were interviewed compared to 90 percent of those earning over 
$5,000. A larger proportion of local workers were interviewed than of 
migratory workers. In addition, work histories were obtained from 
employers for 3,202 (92 percent) of workers in the sample. 

The data obtained from interviews have been expanded with care 
to reduce the distortion arising from the fact that all wage earners 
in the sample were not interviewed. These weighted sample results 
form the basis for a series of studies of the pattern of earnings of the 
farm labor force, the migrant labor force, the low-income farm worker, 
the Mexican-American farm worker, the role of students in the farm 
labor force, welfare, social insurance and pension payments to farm 
workers, and farm labor housing. 
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SUMMARY OF FINDINGS 


. Approximately 742,300 people had some California farm earnings 


in 1965 with 256,000 earning less than $100. This study is based 
on a random sample of the 486,700 who earned more than $100 
in total California farm wages. 


. Short-term workers in agriculture play a major role in the produc- 


tion of California’s crops. Fifty-nine percent of the sample earned 
less than $1,000 in total farm wages and most of these (seventy- 
one percent) were out of the labor force more than half the year. 


. Approximately forty percent of the farm workers included in the 


sample, or 194,680 workers, may be regarded as professional farm 
workers, the core of the California farm labor force. 


. The San Joaquin Valley is the most significant area both as a pool 


of farm labor and a source of farm wages. 


. The group of local workers with one employer contains the highest 


percentage of those with incomes over $4,000 as well as the highest 
percentage of short-term workers with low earnings in agriculture. 


. The professional farm worker who moves from one area to another 


and works in more than one different crop generally increases his 
earnings and weeks of work through his mobility. 


. There is less specialization in the California farm labor force than 


frequently claimed. It does not appear that, among professional 
farm workers, there is a distinct, specialized work force for tree 
crops and other separate forces specializing in field or in vegetable 
crops. 


. Farm laborers working with machines or doing both machine and 


hand work have higher median earnings than those doing hand 
work alone. 


. The farm labor market is characterized by a definite lack of or- 


ganization. Most workers find out about available jobs through 
friends, relatives or individual growers rather than through for- 
malized placement services. 

Mexican and Anglo workers make up about ninety percent of the 
farm labor force. The forty-six percent who are Mexican are more 
likely to be professionals rather than students or other short-term 
workers and have higher median earnings than the Anglo group 
although fewer Mexicans have managerial positions or year-round 
jobs with one employer. 

The non-student California farm labor force shows an average 
level of education far below that of the non-farm labor force. 


. Chronic unemployment, even among farm workers firmly attached 


to the labor force, keeps median annual earnings low and may 
reduce the attraction of farm work. 
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INTRODUCTION 


The California Farm Labor Survey was designed as a study of the 
economic characteristics of those people who do farm work in Cali- 
fornia. Such factors as mobility, education, household status and ethnic 
group have been considered primarly in their relation to earnings. 
The study makes no attempt to get at such subjective factors as 
attitudes toward farm labor or particular kinds of work. The whole 
problem of motivation among farm workers and their attitudes toward 
the particular conditions of farm work has been dealt with in other 
less comprehensive studies. 

The data on which this survey is based are drawn from the year 
1965. There is no attempt to claim that 1965 is in any sense a typical 
year for California agriculture. It is significant in that it marked 
the end of Public Law 78, under which braceros, imported Mexican 
workers, had played a crucial role in the harvesting of California’s 
major agricultural crops. During 1965. some 17,000 braceros were 
admitted under the authority of the Immigration and Nationality 
Act (P.L. 414),1 but California agriculture was forced to rely primarily 
on a domestic labor force. 

Most of the interviewing for this survey was done late in 1966, 
although work continued through June 1967. The information work- 
ers gave on their actual work record could be checked in almost all 
cases against survey data gained from their employers and against 
disability insurance records. However. the interviewers had to rely 
on the worker’s memory for his work record outside California, data 
on his activities while not working. total family income, dependence 
upon social insurance, pensions, welfare and other such information. 
In interpreting the results of the survey, therefore, it is important 
to keep in mind that the data on matters other than California earn- 
ings may not be strictly accurate. 


An Earnings Profile of the California Labor Force 


The farm labor force may be divided into three groups for purposes 
of analysis. 

1. Year-round workers with one employer make up 15 percent of 
the sample. These include such people as managers, milkers, and gen- 
eral farm workers. A small number are employed in what are called 
facilitating services. These are bookkeepers. truck drivers. carpenters, 
and others utilizing skills also in demand in the non-farm labor market. 

2. Farm workers who are in the labor force all or a substantial 
portion of the year but who may change employers constitute the 
second and largest group. Most of these workers are not always em- 
ployed while in the labor force. They perform direct production jobs, 
in cultivating and harvesting crops. With Group 1, they are the core 


1Report on Manpower, Requirement, Resources, Utilization and Training, U.S. De- 
partment of Labor (Washington, D.C.: 1966), p. 132. 
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of the California farm labor force, about two-thirds of the group co- 
vered by the present sample. 

3. The remainder of the people who work on California farms are 
in the labor force for relatively short periods of time during the year. 
About one-fourth of these short-term workers are students. The rest 
are housewives, other residents in rural communities who look for farm 
work during peak periods, and a large group who apparently drift 
in and out of the California labor force for short periods. Some of 
these workers are critical for the harvesting of flash crops but, taken 
as a whole, they do not promise to be a significant source of recruits to 
build a larger basic farm labor force in the state. The present sample 
is limited to the group of short-term workers who earned at least $100 
in California in 1965. 

Workers who earned less than $100 in 1965 form a large group, 
256,000 out of an estimated total farm labor force of 742,300. As in- 
dividuals, these people have little attachment to the farm labor force 
although, as a group, they are important to the harvesting of cer- 
tain crops. This lack of attachment in addition to the cost factor 
caused their exclusion from the study. 


TABLE A 


Amount of California Farm Earnings 


Percentage Distribution of a Weighted One Percent Sample of Workers 
With $100 or More California Farm Earnings in 1965 


Farm earnings in California of 


$100- $500- $1,000- | $2,000- | $3,000- | $4,000- $5,000 Median 
Total Total 499 999 1,999 2,999 3,999 4,999 and over | earnings 


4,867_--| 100% 40.5% 18.1% 16.2% 9.38% 6.7% 4.7% 4.5% $763 


TABLE B 


Amount of Total California Earnings 


Percentage Distribution of a Weighted One Percent Sample of Workers 
With $100 or More California Farm Earnings in 1965 


Total earnings in California of 


$100- $500- $1,000- $2,000- $3,000- $4,000- $5,000 Median 
Total Total 499 999 1,999 2,999 3,999 4,999 and over | earnings 


4,867_--| 100.0% | 25.4% 16.1% 19.9% 13.7% 10.4% 6.9% 7.6% $1,388 


Tables A and B show percentage distributions of the total California 
farm earnings and the total California earnings of the farm labor 
foree. Again, these tables illustrate the important role played by work- 
ers earning less than $1,000 in California agriculture. In California 
farm earnings alone, 59 percent had less than $1,000. Some 42 percent 
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(71 percent of those with less than $1,000 in farm earnings) had 
less than $1,000 in total California earnings. 


Short-term workers, out of the labor force for more than half the 
year, made up 56 percent of those whose total California earnings 
were less than $1,000. 


Another 14 percent were migrants, the majority of whom probably 
had out of state earnings which raised their total earnings above 
$1,000. This means that 30 percent were very low earners, out of the 
san force for less than half the year having total wages of less thar 

1,000. 

Another 17 percent of the farm labor force had California farm 
earnings of less than $1,000 but total earnings above that figure. Some 
workers, about six percent of the sample, were employed in non-farm 
jobs most of the year so that their total earnings were more than 
$4,000 but their California farm earnings were less than $1,000. 

Translated into absolute numbers, these tables show that, out of a 
total farm labor force of 486,700 (with farm wages of $100 or more), 
285,000 had California farm earnings of less than $1,000 while 202.- 
000 had total California earnings under $1,000. 

These 202,000 workers with less than $1,000 in total California earn- 
ings included 112,000 short-term workers and 25,300 migrants, many 
of whom had additional out-of-state earnings. Therefore, at least 64,- 
500 were very low earners in the labor force more than half the 
year but earning under $1,000 in total wages. 

Of the 285,000 who had California farm earnings of less than $1,- 
000, 83,000 had total earnings above that figure. Some 64,500 of the 
285,000 had total California earnings of $1,000 to $3,999 while 18,700 
were employed in non-farm jobs most of the year and had total Cali- 
fornia earnings of $4,000 or more but their California farm earnings 
were less than $1,000. 

Most of the workers in this sample, short term or professional, re- 
led on agriculture for the bulk of their earnings. Even among those 
short-term workers, earning less than $500 in farm wages, about 60 per- 
cent worked only on farm jobs. For those who earned more than $3,000 
in farm wages, the percentage rises to ninety. This might be expected 
since most people who do farm work are rural people or live in the 
fringe areas of metropolitan centers (such as Sacramento), which are 
surrounded by important agricultural regions. 


Geographic Distribution of Farm Earnings 

In Table C the workers are classified by the agricultural areas where 
they received the largest amount of their farm earnings. The San 
Joaquin Valley appears as the most significant area with respect to 
number of workers and amount of farm wages. Almost 46 percent 
of the sample reported their highest farm earnings in this region. 
About 20 percent received their highest farm earnings in the Central 
Coast area followed by 18 percent in the Southern Area, 10 percent 
in the Sacramento Valley and five percent in the residual area. 

These figures reflect differences in the climate and the types of 
agriculture which predominate in each region. Moving north from 
the Southern Area to the colder and wetter residual area (the North 
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Coast and mountain regions), the field work season becomes shorter 
and an increasing percentage of the farm labor force are short-term 
workers in agriculture most of whom earn less than $1,000 in farm 
wages. This increasing proportion of short-term workers is reflected 
in a steady decline in median earnings from the Southern Area north 
to the residual area. 


TABLE C 


Amount of California Farm Earnings by Area Worked 


Percentage Distribution of a Weighted One Percent Sample of Workers 
With $100 or More California Farm Earnings in 1965 


Area worked 
San Joaquin Central Sacramento 
Farm earnings in Southern Valley Coast Valley Residual 
California Total area area area area area Unknown 
Total, Nunber____- 4,867 857 2,236 957 515 301 1 
2(100.0%) (17.6%) (46.0%) (19.7%) (10.6%) (6.2%) 

Total, Percent__--_- 100.0% 100.0% 100.0% 100.0% 100.0% 100.0% 
$100-$499_______ 40.5 34.3 36.1 43.0 54.4 58.4 
$500-$999_______ 18.1 15.6 21.0 15.4 16.1 15.9 
$1,000-$1,999____ 16.2 18.2 18.2 16.1 9.6 8.2 
$2,000-$2,999____ 9.3 duleds 9.7 8.2 5.4 9.8 
$3,000-$3,999____ 6.7 7.4 6.7 8.2 Det 2.6 
$4,000-$4,999____ 4.7 5.4 4.7 3.9 5.3 3.9 
$5,000 and over__ 4.5 7.4 3.6 Se 4.1 tet 
Median Earnings $763 $1,005 $830 $726 $468 $443 


Note: Percentages may not add to totals because of rounding. 
8 Workers for whom information is not available are excluded from computation of percentages. 


In Table D the pattern of total California earnings is shown as it 
relates to the areas where the workers sampled received their highest 
earnings in 1965. When the total California earnings are considered, 
rather than only farm earnings, the influence of geography is less 
marked. Moving from the Southern Area north to the residual area, 
the proportion of workers earnings less than $1,000 (largely short-term 
workers) does increase, but the increase is neither as great nor as 
regular as that shown in Table C. 


The pattern of median earnings is quite different from that indi- 
cated in Table C. Median earnings in the two northern areas are still 
depressed by the somewhat higher proportion of short-term workers. 
The highest median earnings are again in the Southern Area but the 
Central Coast area displaces the San Joaquin Valley as having the 
second highest median earnings. In general, the table shows that farm 
workers in the San Joaquin Valley and the residual area are less suc- 
cessful than those of the other three areas in finding non-farm jobs to 
supplement farm earnings. The more diversified economies of the South- 
ern Area, Central Coast, Sacramento Valley and the urban areas near 
these agricultural regions seems to provide a greater variety of job 
opportunities outside agriculture than are found in the San Joaquin 
Valley or in the residual area. 
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Geographic Mobility and Earnings 

In this survey farm workers were designated as either local workers 
or migrant workers. Generally, local workers are those who had earn- 
ings in only one county or contiguous counties to which they could 
commute from their residence. Migrant workers, on the other hand, 
showed earnings in different counties which are not contiguous, or lived 
outside the area in which they worked. (See Glossary of Terms.) The 
term was devised to help distinguish those workers who actually moved 
in order to work on California farms.! 


TABLE D 


Amount of Total California Earnings by Area Worked 


Percentage Distribution of a Weighted One Percent Sample of Workers 
With $100 or More California Farm Earnings in 1965 


Area worked 


San Joaquin Central Sacramento 


Farm earnings in Southern Valley Coast Valley Residual 
California Total area area area area, area Unknown 
Total, Number-- -- 4,867 857 2,236 957 515 301 1 
a(100.0%) (17.6%) (46.0%) (19.7%) (10.6%) (6.2%) 

Total, Percent. -_-_-_- 100.0% 100.0% 100.0% 100.0% 100.0% 100.0% 
$100-$499__.____ 25.4 2.9 23.0 22.5 35.4 38.5 
$500-$999._____- 16.1 12.8 19.2 15.7 10.3 13.9 
$1,000-$1,999___. 19.9 18.3 21.5 23 14.6 17.8 
$2,000-$2,999____ 13.7 14.9 14.1 12.4 11.4 1522 
$3,000-$3,999____ 10.4 12.8 9.3 13.6 8.9 4.0 
$4,000-$4,999___- 6.9 7.4 7.0 7.6 6.3 3.9 
$5,000 and over_- 7.6 10.9 5.5 7.0 1p 6.6 
Median Earnings $1,388 $1,791 $1,291 $1,509 $1,285 $912 


Note: Percentages may not add to totals because of rounding, 
a Workers for whom information is not available are excluded from computation of percentages. 


Table E shows that 391,300 workers had farm earnings in a single 
area of California, while 95,400 had farm earnings in two or more 
areas. In general, those who did farm work in more than one area 
had higher median earnings. The median earnings of those working 
in one area, of course, are pulled down by the 61 percent earning less 
than $1,000 in farm wages, most of whom are short-term workers in 
agriculture; a few of those counted as local workers, as already noted, 
could be migrants who had the bulk of their earnings out of state. 


The proportion of workers earning more than $3,000 in agriculture 
declines slightly with the number of areas of employment but the de- 
eline is not significant. The local, or one area group, does contain the 
highest percentage of those earning over $5,000 in agriculture (five 
percent). These are largely year-round workers with one employer 
and include many who are managers, office workers, or others per- 
forming facilitating services not directly involved with the production 
of crops. On the other hand, the migrant group earning more than 
$3,000 are largely direct production workers in the cultivation and 
harvesting of crops. 
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The trend toward higher median earnings does not hold for those 
who did farm work in four or more areas, although it must be noted 
that the sample of such workers is very small. The high percentage 
(about 45 percent) who earned less than $1,000 in farm wages although 
working in more than three areas is largely dependent members of 
migrant families working a few days during the peak period in each 
area. 

TABLE E 
Amount of California Farm Earnings by Number of Areas Worked * 


Percentage Distribution of a Weighted One Percent Sample of Workers 
With $100 or More California Farm Earnings in 1965 


Number of areas worked 


Farm earnings in One Two Three Four Five or 
California Total area areas areas areas more areas 
Total SNumbersees see seo eee 4,867 3,913 692 182 54 26 
(100.0%) (80.4%) (14.2%) (3.7%) (1.1%) (0.5%) 
‘TotalPercents..-eeue 2 =e ese 100.0% 100.0% 100.0% 100.0% 100.0% 100.0% 
$100—$409 82 SaaS oo ae 40.5 43.5 29.6 21.6 28.4 25.4 
$500=$999 weerets. soe eee 18.1 17.6 20.0 23.0 16.4 19.3 
$1000-$1 9992 22s2 ~~ ee 16.2 15.2 20.9 18.2 24.5 21.0 
$2,000-$2,999 522. Jes 9.3 7.4 15.2 23.4 16.1 20.5 
$3;000=2$3;990se sos2 eso nee 6.7 6.2 8.6 8.8 12.6 6.3 
$4,000-$4,999_______._-_-____ 4.7 4.9 3.8 4.3 0.0 7.6 
$5,000 and/over=.22 ...1 -_.2- 4.5 5.2 1.8 0.7 2.0 0.0 
Median Earnings_..._...----- $763 $684 $1,015 $1,347 $1,058 $1,203 


Note: Percentages may not add to totals because of rounding. 


* The figures given in Table E do not provide a full count of the true migrants in the California labor force. It must 
be recognized that many who worked in only one area lived elsewhere. Through the use of other data 145,100 workers 
are here identified as migrants although only 95,400 worked in more than one area of California: some who were not 
interviewed may have been migrant without this being apparent from employer records alone. 


Crops and Earnings 


Table F' shows the distribution of California farm earnings by the 
type of crop in which the worker was engaged. The total on the table 
refers to jobs, rather than to individuals, since many members of the 
sample worked in more than one different type of crop. 


Median income was significantly higher in general farm and _ live- 
stock jobs. Also, these show the highest percentage of workers earning 
over $4,000 and the lowest percentage of low earners, largely short- 
term workers. Income for year-round workers in these jobs is more 
frequently supplemented by housing, transportation and other fringe 
benefits provided by the employer which are not considered in the 
earnings listed in this table. 


Median earnings and distribution of earnings in field crops and 
horticulture are very similar. While median earnings, $943 and $990, 
are well below those in general farm and livestock work, they are above 
median earnings of those who worked in vegetable or fruit and nut 
tree crops. Median earnings in vegetable and fruit and nut tree crops 
are reduced by the relatively high percentages (48 and 61 percent 
respectively) of low earners, largely short-term workers employed in 
these crops. 
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Table F also shows that fruit and nut tree crops provided some 
employment for 287,400 members of the farm labor force, almost twice 
aS many as were involved in field crops, the nearest competitor for 
labor. Work in vegetable crops ranks third, employing 123,300 workers, 
followed by much smaller numbers in livestock (61,200), horticultural 
(82,900) and general farm (6,900) jobs. 


TABLE F 


Amount of California Farm Earnings by Crops in Which Worked 


Percentage Distribution of the Different Types of Crops Worked, for a Weighted One Percent 
Sample of Workers With $100 or More California Farm Earnings in 1965 


Crops in which worked 


Farm earnings in Field Fruit & General Horti- 
California Total crop nut tree | Vegetable | Livestock farm cultural | Unknown 

Total, Number ®._-_--- 6,648 1,510 2,874 1,233 612 69 329 22 

b(100.0%)| (22.8%)| (43.4%)| (18.6%) (9.2%) (1.0%) (5.0%) 

Total, Percent..-..---- 100.0% | 100.0% | 100.0% | 100.0% | 100.0% | 100.0% | 100.0% 
$100-$499_____-___- 36.8 31.1 42.0 37.0 28.3 20.1 33.8 
$500-$999__-_----.- 19.4 21.3 19.2 20.6 15.9 15.5 16.5 
$1,000-$1,999__-_-___ 17.8 17.8 17.8 17.4 18.5 21.6 17.4 
$2,000-$2,999______- 10.3 10.9 9.2 11.3 9.7 22.4 13.1 
$3,000-$3,999_______ 7.2 8.4 6.5 6.6 8.2 2.2 9.4 
$4,000-$4,999_______ 4.6 5.7 3.4 4.1 7.5 8.0 5.6 
$5,000 and over_---- 3.9 4.8 1.9 3.0 11.8 10.2 4.3 
Median Earnings..--| $841 $943 $708 $816 $1,299 $1,542 $990 


Note: Percentages may not add to totals because of rounding. 


8 Total refers to number of crops worked rather than number of individual workers. 
b Workers for whom information is not available are excluded from computation of percentages. 


Table G shows the percentage of workers who worked in one or more 
crops, and the income they derived from mobility in farm jobs. While 
62 percent worked in only one type of crop the majority of these were 
short-term workers in agriculture earning less than $1,000. The median 
income of the farm worker tended to increase with the number of crops 
worked while the percentage of short-term workers declined. The trend 
toward higher income is not borne out by the figures for those working 
in more than three different crops, but here the sample is very small, 
less than one percent of the total. 

Table G indicates less specialization in the California farm labor 
force than frequently claimed. A more detailed analysis reveals that 
many workers who worked in tree crops or did general farm work also 
did stoop labor in field or vegetable crops. In other words, it does not 
appear that, among professional farm workers, there is a distinct, spe- 
cialized work force for tree crops and other separate forces specializing 
in field or in vegetable crops. 


Type of Farm Work 

Although California farm employers hire workers with a great va- 
riety of skills most farm workers are employed in direct production 
jobs directly connected with the cultivation and harvesting of crops. 
In 1965, 415,700 workers, about 90 percent of the farm labor force, 
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were employed in such jobs. About half the remainder, 25,100 workers, 
provided facilitating services, working as bookkeepers, truck drivers, 
carpenters, etc., utilizing skills also in demand in non-farm employ- 
ment and 21,600 performed both kinds of jobs. 

While median earnings were higher for those providing facilitating 
services ($1,207) than for those in direct production jobs ($712), 


TABLE G 


Amount of California Farm Earnings by Number of Crops in Which Worked 


Percentage Distribution of a Weighted One Percent Sample of Workers 
With $100 or More California Farm Earnings in 1965 


Number of crops in which worked 


Farm earnings One Two Three Four Five or 
in California Total crop crops crops crops more crops | Unknown 
Total, Number-_--- 4,867 3,024 1,402 375 44 0 22 
2(100.0%) (62.4%) (28.9%) (7.7%) (0.9%) (0.0%) 

Total, Percent___- 100.0% 100.0% 100.0% 100.0% 100.0% 0.0% 
$100-$499______- 40.5 45.9 36.9 10.0 31.5 0.0 
$500-$999_______ 18.1 16.3 20.4 24.6 21.9 0.0 
$1,000-$1,999____ 16.2 13.7 17.4 80.7 21.9 0.0 
$2,000-$2,999____ 9.3 7.8 10.5 17.5 13.3 0.0 
$3,000-$3,999____ 6.7 5.6 7.9 11.0 lijoee 0.0 
$4,000-$4,999____ 4.7 4.9 4.2 5.3 3.1 0.0 
$5,000 and over-- 4.5 5.8 2.8 0.9 2.5 0.0 
Median Earnings $763 $626 $822 $1,470 $921 0 
Note: Percentages may not add to totals because of rounding. 

8 Workers for whom information is not available are excluded from computation of percentages. 
TABLE H 
Amount of California Farm Earnings by Type of Farm Work 
Percentage Distribution of a Weighted One Percent Sample of Workers 
With $100 or More California Farm Earnings in 1965 
Type of farm work 
Farm earnings in Direct Facilitating 
California Total production service Both Unknown 
otal> Numbers. = 25 4,867 4,157 251 216 243 
2(100.0%) (89.9%) (5.4%) (4.7%) 
otal ar ercent seer: so se se ee ewe 100.0% 100.0% 100.0% 100.0% 
S100-$4992 Sete See eee ee 40.5 42.0 31.0 seat 
$500-$999_ E-Be So BE Saat 18.1 18.8 16.2 11.6 
$1,000-$1,9902 snot eee eee 16.2 16.8 9.6 18.3 
$2}000=$2,999) a2 eae ee ee 9.3 9.4 8.8 12.6 
$3/000=$3:990- 22222222 ee 6.7 6.5 5.2 13.3 
$4:000=$4;9995 - 22 22222 Se 4.7 4.0 4.7 13.2 
$5:000 andiovers-cee- ssa ee 4.5 2.5 24.6 18.9 
Median Earnings___..___-___.-__ $763 $712 $1,207 $2,675 


ee eee ee eee 
Note: Percentages may not add to totals because of rounding. 
® Workers for whom information is not available are excluded from computation of percentages, 
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workers who performed both types of services fared best of all with 
median earnings of $2,675. Almost half their number had total earn- 
ings of over $3,000. Of course, median earnings of direct production 
workers were depressed by the high percentage of short-term workers 
employed in the fields. 

Table I shows that, in spite of mechanization, almost three-fourths 
of the people doing farm work in 1965 were still doing hand work. 
About nine percent worked with machines, 13 percent did both ma- 
chine and hand work, while the remainder held managerial or office jobs. 

The predominant role of short-term workers in hand work partially 
accounts for the low median earnings of $1,065 for this group although 
differential wage rates are also a factor. Workers operating machines 
had median earnings of $2,895 while those doing both hand and ma- 
chine work had median earnings of $2,072. Workers performing mana- 
gerial or office jobs had the highest median earnings of all, $3,109, and 
a significantly higher proportion (32 percent) in the income category 
of $5,000 and above. 


Source of Farm Jobs 


Workers interviewed were asked how they learned about the farm 
jobs they held in 1965. The answers shown in Table J may be some- 
what inadequate but, when analyzed, they suggest some interesting con- 
clusions. 

By far the most important sources of farm jobs are growers and the 
informal grapevine operating through friends and relatives. Of the 
8,337 jobs for which the source was ascertained, 76 percent were found 
through these two sources. Mexican workers showed a higher depend- 
ence on these informal channels than did other ethnic groups. About 
75 percent of Mexicans reported they found their jobs through friends, 
relatives or growers; however, the majority of workers relying on these 
sources appeared to be short-term workers, either local workers, such 
as students and housewives, or dependent members of migrant families. 

The Farm Labor Service of the Department of Employment was the 
channel for relatively few of the jobs, a little less than 10 percent 
coming form this source. Slightly more than half of those using the 
Farm Labor Service were migrants. Most of the rest were short-term 
workers in agriculture. 

Median earnings are low for workers relying on informal contacts 
or on the Farm Labor Service, both figures being depressed by the 
number of short-term workers utilizing these sources. 

Crew leaders and contractors were the source of 12 percent of the 
jobs for which such information was obtained. Along with growers’ 
associations (sources of relatively few jobs), crew leaders and contrac- 
tors recruited a higher percentage of professional farm workers. This 
is reflected in significantly higher median earnings for workers utiliz- 
ing these services. 


Very few workers were recruited by unions, but those workers who 
got jobs through a union had median earnings of almost four times 
those of the total sample. It should be pointed out that most of these 
jobs were in skilled occupations where earnings are generally higher. 

Table J indicates that most farm labor is recruited in a rather in- 
formal manner. The reliance of Mexican workers on personal contacts 
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in finding out about jobs may suggest that non-English speaking 
workers are somewhat reluctant to deal with placement institutions or 
have inadequate information about their services. Improved formalized 
arrangements, easily available to workers and freely utilized by them 
could improve the opportunities for the multiple-employer worker to 
extend his week of employment. 


TABLE | 


Amount of Total California Earnings by Type of Labor 


Percentage Distribution of a Weighted One Percent Sample of Workers 
With $100 or More California Farm Earnings in 1965 


Type of labor 


Total earnings in Hand and 
California Total Hand Machine machine Other Unknown 
‘RotalNumber=-.2-=sseeee ase ae 4,867 3,126 375 533 201 632 


2 (100.0%) (73.8%) (8.9%) (12.6%) (4.7%) 


Totalebercent:.2a250ee se eee 100.0% 100.0% 100.0% 100.0% 100.0% 
$100=$409* .22 20 oe. 82 cbs 25.4 30cn 4.3 13.7 a fest 
$500=$909 ees eee 16.1 18.2 12.3 11.8 6.6 
$1,000=$1:099" see 19.1 21.9 17.2 Zoe 10.3 
$2:000-$2'999_ 2 22 eee ee ielGth 13.0 19.4 15.2 14.8 
$3:000=$3:999_ -=.----22--..—. 10.4 9.4 12.6 15.1 9.8 
$4,000-$4,999___.._._------.- 6.9 4.0 11.6 13.0 9.8 
$5,000 and over_....--------- 7.6 3.4 22.6 8.0 31.6 
Median Earnings_._---------- $1,388 $1,065 $2,895 $2,072 $3,109 


Note: Percentages may not add to totals because of rounding. 
a Workers for whom information is not available are excluded from computation of percentages. 


TABLE J 


Amount of California Farm Earnings by Source of Jobs 


Percentage Distribution of the Last Three Jobs Held for a Weighted One Percent Sample 
of Workers With $100 or More California Farm Earnings in 1965 


Source of jobs 


D.E. Crew 
farm leader, | Grower 
Farm earnings in labor con- asso- Friend 
California Total office Grower | tractor | ciation Union | relative | Other | Unknown 
Total, Number®_-__-- 14,602 776 3,124 1,057 126 33 3,221 1,112 5,153 
Total, Percent..._.-- 100.0% | 100.0% | 100.0% | 100.0% | 100.0% | 100.0% | 100.0% | 100.0% 
$100-$499___.-.-- 40.5 44.5 34.6 27.3 0.0 21.6 41.2 38.6 
$500-$999__..---- 18.1 18.1 18.4 19.1 29.3 9.1 21.1 19.9 
$1,000-$1,999____. 16.2 16.0 19.6 25.8 33.5 13.6 17.3 17.4 
$2,000-$2,999_____ 9.3 10.0 11.0 14.8 20.3 5.8 10.0 8.3 
$3,000-$3,999_._-- 6.7 6.9 8.4 19.9 11.2 0.0 4.9 6.6 
$4,000-$4,999__.__ 4.7 2.8 5.2 Pil 0.8 30.1 2.8 Ned 
$5,000 and over-..| 4.5 107 2.8 | fo.4 5.0 | 19.8 2.7 4,7 


Median Harnings..| $763 $652 $920 | $1,144 | $1,685 | $2,992 $709 $788 


Note: Percentages may not add to totals because of rounding. 
® Total refers to number of jobs rather than number of individual workers. 
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Personal Characteristics of the Farm Labor Force 


Table K shows that 106,900 women were in the California farm labor 
force in 1965, most of them were short-term workers in agriculture. 
About 80 percent earned less than $1,000 in farm wages. 

Only 8,400 of the women were students, almost all of whom earned 
less than $1,000 in farm wages. Migrant women workers numbered 
19,500, more than half of whom, largely wives of migrant workers, 
earned less than $1,000 in farm wages. 

It is probable that most of the small number (about one percent) 
of women workers earning over $4,000 were office workers leaving, at 
the most, 18,000 women who could be considered professional farm 
workers. 

Of the 379,900 males in the farm labor force in 1965, slightly more 
than half, 199,500, earned less than $1,000 in farm wages. About one- 
third of those earning less than $1,000 in farm wages were students. 
Most of the remainder were probably short-term workers in agriculture. 

About 33 percent of the male farm workers were migrants, some 28 
percent of whom earned less than $1,000 in California. Student mem- 
bers of migrant families probably account for some of the male 
migrants earning less than $1,000 in farm wages. 

Table L shows the age distribution of the California farm labor force. 
The largest total group, 109,300 workers or 22 percent of the total, 
was under twenty years of age. The majority of these young workers 
were short term workers in agriculture. Most of the 88,300 students in 
the farm labor force were in this age group. As expected, their median 
earnings were low, $497, and 77 percent had less than $1,000 in total 
California earnings. 

The group from twenty to twenty-four years of age composed 12 
percent of the total farm labor force. Median earinings for this age 
group rose to $1,509, somewhat above the median for the total sample 
but about 35 percent, including some students, earned less than $1,000. 


TABLE K 


Amount of California Farm Earnings by Sex 


Percentage Distribution of a Weighted One Percent Sample of Workers 
With $100 or More California Farm Earnings in 1965 


Sex 
Farm earnings in California Total Male Female 

otal Un ber sete esate cee soe e. ces eee c sew 4,867 3,799 1,069 

(100.0%) (78.1%) (22.0%) 

Midta eLorceht somes erence aie tre cae 100.0% 100.0% 100.0% 
S100 6400 2ee ee eters _ tes Sp eeye ee eee 40.5 36.4 54.9 
SDUU-SUGG men eee eS. ft NES oe bt oe 18.1 16.1 25.2 
< HLclDUD Ee secre ep ene pn Bet camel aie 16.2 Tiel 13.3 
VOD VAC be nn SR Be be oe el Se | RU oe aE | 9.3 10.8 4.0 
SOS SAN Ls a es 6.7 8.1 1.8 
SOU G4 000 pene ao eee ee ee ae 4.7 5.9 0.5 
Se OOandovertee sts st retire Alte ie) 4.5 5.6 0.4 
Medians ArNings Sesta= tase osc sa sae nee oe ok $763 $922 $464 


Note: Percentages may not add to totals because of rounding. 
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TABLE L 


Amount of Total California Earnings by Age 


Percentage Distribution of a Weighted One Percent Sample of Workers 
With $100 or More California Farm Earnings in 1965 


Age 
Under 65 years 
Total earnings in 20 20-24 25-34 35-44 45-54 55-64 and 
California Total years years years years years years over Unknown 
Total, Number__--_-- 4,867 1,093 576 788 917 599 571 237 87 
81(100.0%)} (22.9%)} (12.1%)| (16.5%)| (19.2%)} (12.5%)| (11.9%)| (5.0%) 

Total, Percent___-___ 100.0% | 100.0% | 100.0% | 100.0% } 100.0% | 100.0% | 100.0% | 100.0% 
$100-$499________| 25.4 50.4 20.9 18.1 15.2 ee 12.8 32.5 
$500-$999_____.-_| 16.1 26.3 14.2 10.6 13.2 15.4 12.3 15.0 
$1,000-$1,999_____ 19.9 15.6 26.9 16.2 21.6 Wee} 23.1 30.4 
$2,000-$2,999___._] 13.7 5.6 18.4 13.1 14.8 17.9 18.9 9.0 
$3,000-$3,999. ___. 10.4 1.4 8.4 17.9 12,2 12.7 15.8 8.0 
$4,000-$4,999_____ 6.9 0.6 6.1 9.4 113 8.8 8.6 4.6 
$5,000 and over--. 7.6 0.0 5.2 14.7 11.7 10.7 8.5 0.4 


Median Earnings. _} $1,388 $497 $1,509 $2,365 $2,002 $2,007 $2,111 $1,063 


Note: Percentages may not add to totals because of rounding. 
® Workers for whom information is not available are excluded from computation of percentages. 


The percentage of workers in this category who earned over $3,000 was 
significantly below that in the age group from twenty-five to sixty-four. 


Thus, about one-third of the California farm labor force were twenty- 
four years of age or younger. However, many short-term workers and 
relatively few professional farm workers were found among these 
younger people. 

The group from twenty-five to thirty-four years of age had the 
highest median earnings, but the distribution of earnings was fairly 
uniform for all groups between ages twenty-four and sixty-four. Some- 
what over 60 percent of the farm labor force and the great majority 
of professional farm workers were in the age groups from twenty-four 
to sixty-four years of age. : 

Median earnings were significantly lower for those 23,700 workers 
over sixty-four years of age. Almost half of these older workers earned 
less than $1,000, bringing their median earnings down to $1,063. Of 
course, many older workers were short-term or part-time workers; 
about 27 percent were out of the labor force for more than half the 
year. 


Ethnic Composition 


The 208,800 Anglo workers made up 44 percent of the farm labor 
force, with a pattern of earnings quite similar to that of the total sam- 
ple. There was a slightly higher percentage, 45 percent, earning less 
than $1,000 in total California earnings reflecting in part the higher 
proportion of students among Anglo workers. More than half the 
students doing farm work were Anglos. Students comprised 42,100 of 
the 93,800 Anglo workers with less than $1,000 in total California 
earnings. While Anglo workers made up 44 percent of the farm labor 
force, they provided only about one-third of the migrant labor force. 
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Almost 12 percent of the Anglos were in the income category of 
$5,000 and over, a reflection of their dominant role in managerial po- 
sitions (only eight percent of the total sample were in this income 
category). However, Anglos had median earnings of $1,293, below the 
median earnings of the total sample and ranked third in median earn- 
ings among the ethnic groups discussed in the study. 

Mexican workers were the largest ethnic group in the farm labor 
force making up about 46 percent of those with farm earnings over 
$100. Of the 218,200 Mexican farm workers, 84,200, about 39 percent 
had less than $1,000 in total California earnings, compared with 45 
percent of the Anglo workers. Only about 27,500 of these largely short- 
term Mexican workers were students. About 55 percent of the migrant 
labor force were Mexican, 78,800 out of a total migrant labor force of 
145,100. 

The distribution of total California earnings of Mexican farm work- 
ers shows them less than proportionately represented at the lower 
and higher ends of the scale. The somewhat lower percentage of Mexi- 
can workers earning under $1,000 can be accounted for, in part, by 
the lower percentage of Mexican students doing farm work. The lower 
figure, four percent, of Mexican workers earning $5,000 and over 
shows them to have been less successful in getting year-round em- 
ployment in managerial jobs or in facilitating services. Nevertheless, 
the Mexican group provided the largest percentage of professional 
farm workers, which is reflected in median earnings of $1,472, above 
the median for the total sample. 

The 16,400 Filipino workers in California agriculture were largely 
professional farm workers. Some 6,200 of their number were migrants 
and they showed by far the highest median earnings of any migrant 
group. In general, the professional role of the Filipino farm workers 


TABLE M 


Amount of Total California Earnings by Ethnic Group 


Percentage Distribution of a Weighted One Percent Sample of Workers 
With $100 or More California Farm Earnings in 1965 


Ethnic group 
Total earnings in Other | American 
California Total Anglo Negro | Mexican | Filipino | Oriental | Indian Other | Unknown 
Total, Number------ 4,867 2,088 158 2,182 164 101 60 27 87 


81(100.0%)| (43.7%)| (3.3%)| (45.6%)} (3.4%)| (2.1%) | (1.38%)} (0.6%) 


Total, Percent....--- 100.0% | 100.0% | 100.0% | 100.0% | 100.0% | 100.0% | 100.0% | 100.0% 
$100-$499___._.-- 25.4 27.2 18.1 24.3 16.2 32.0 50.3 24.3 
$500-$999__..----] 16.1 17.5 21.5 14.3 10.1 l/l 18.1 54.1 
$1,000-$1,999_____ 19.9 17.6 3122 22.2 lire | 18.4 19.2 0.0 
$2,000-$2,999_ ___- 1357 10.9 15.3 16.0 18.7 12.0 4.2 fe 
$3,000-$3,999__._- 10.4 8.0 8.5 12.2 21.6 183 6.2 6.0 
$4,000-$4,999_.__- 6.9 7.0 1.5 6.6 11.0 5.9 2.0 8.5 
$5,000 and over__-| 7.6 11.8 3.9 4.4 4.6 7.3 0.0 0.0 


Median Harnings--_] $1,388 —_| $1,293 $1,209 =| $1,472 $2,377 =| $1,022 $498 $737 


Note: Percentages may not add to totals because of rounding. 
® Workers for whom information is not available are excluded from computation of percentages. 
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is indicated by the relatively low percentage, 26 percent, having less 
than $1,000 in total California earnings and the highest median earn- 
ings, $2,377, of any ethnic group in the sample. 

Negroes made up only three percent of the farm labor force and 
showed median earnings slightly below those of the Anglo group. 
Only 600 of the 15,800 Negro workers were students, while 4,800 
were migrants. 

The Oriental workers, other than Filipinos, had median earnings 
well below those of the total sample. This is due to the fact that one- 
third of these 10,100 Oriental workers were students with only short- 
term attachment to the labor force. 


The earnings picture is particularly dismal for the 6,000 farm work- 
ers identified as American Indians. About 68 percent of this group 
had less than $1,000 in total California earnings, although only 700 
were students. Some 1,900 Indians were migrants and none of these 
had more than $1,000 in total California earnings in 1965. However, 
the sample of American Indian farm workers may be too small to give 
a reliable picture. 


Educational Background of the Farm Labor Force 


Table N shows the relationship between earnings and the level of 
educational attainment in the California farm labor force. When the 
student component is eliminated, educational background appears to 
have little effect on earnings. Only in the small group earning over 


TABLE N 


Amount of Total California Earnings by Education 


Percentage Distribution of a Weighted One Percent Sample of Workers 
With $100 or More California Farm Earnings in 1965 


Education 
Grade 12 
1 cigsearningsi1 No Still in Grades Grade Grades or Un- 
Salifornia Total education | school 1-7 8 9-11 higher known 
T otal, Number_._------ 4,867 269 836 1,573 630 817 708 33 
2(100.0%)| (5.6%) | (17.8%) | (82.5%) | (18.0%) | (16.9%) | (14.6%) 
Total, Percent: =: ---... 100.0% | 100.0% 100.0% 100.0% 100.0% 100.0% 100.0% 
$100-$499__.--._-_.- 25.4 26.6 58.0 16.9 18.8 21.5 15.6 
$500—$999_ -__..----- 16.1 8.1 30.4 13.0 14.8 15.7 10.7 
$1,000-$1,999_._____- 19.9 24.1 8.8 22.3 26.5 24.7 14.7 
$2,000-$2,999________ 1337 14.8 2.3 ives 16.2 11.1 19.7 
$3,000—$3,999_.______ 10.4 13.9 0.4 14.6 8.8 11.2 12.2 
$4,000-$4,999_.____._ 6.9 7.9 0.1 9.1 8.5 7.5 tha! 
$5,000 and over.__--- 7.6 4.5 0.0 6.7 6.4 8.3 20.0 
Median Earnings_---- $1,388 $1,629 $445 $1,894 $1,595 $1,511 $2,341 


Note: Percentages may not add to totals because of rounding. 
® Workers for whom information is not available are excluded from computation of percentages. 


$5,000 a year are differences in educational attainment really signifi- 
cant. While only five percent of those with no education earned over 


$5,000, 20 percent of the high school graduates reached this income 
level. 
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The non-student California farm labor force shows an average level 
of education far below that of the non-farm labor force. Forty-six 
percent of the farm workers did not complete the eighth grade. About 
70 percent of the workers who did not complete the eighth grade were 
Mexican—129,700 of the 184,200. 

This picture is changing. Many of those with no education are 
older Mexican-born workers. With the expansion of the system of pub- 
lic education in Mexico, and the rising level of educational attainment 
in the United States, the table would look very different if workers 
over forty-four years of age were eliminated. Still, it is questionable 
whether the educational level is rising rapidly enough to meet the needs 
of an increasingly complex, mechanized agro-business. 


Household Status and Earnings 


Table O shows the earnings of farm workers as they are related 
to household status. Only slightly more than half were heads of house- 
hold or persons living alone. The group who were not heads of house- 
hold contained very few fully employed people. About 70 percent 
supplemented the family income by less than $1,000 in earnings. 

Among the farm workers interviewed, only those who were heads 
of household were asked to estimate total family income for 1965. The 
data shown in Table P reflect the difficulty in getting such estimates 
and the figures provided are probably not very accurate. The ques- 
tions regarding family income were the most difficult for workers 
to answer, and many could supply only very vague answers. 

Data on family income in Table Q shows similar inaccuracies. They 
do indicate that about 42 percent of the workers live in family units 
of five or more persons, and that median family income did not ap- 
pear to rise with the size of the household. 


TABLE O 


Amount of Total California Earnings by Household Status 


Percentage Distribution of a Weighted One Percent Sample of Workers 
With $100 or More California Farm Earnings in 1965 
a — — — —————————— OOOO 


Household status 


Live with Live with 
Total earnings in others—head | others—not head Live 
California Total of household of household alone Unknown 
Total, Number...--.-_-_ 4,867 2,042 2,063 757 4 
®(100.0%) (42.0%) (42.4%) (15.6%) 

Total, Percent....------ 100.0% 100.0% 100.0% 100.0% 
$100-$499__...-..._.. 25.4 10.3 44.7 13.5 
$500-$999__...._-___- 16.1 7.4 24.9 15.8 
$1,000-$1,999_...____- 19.9 18.1 19.5 25.8 
$2,000-$2,999_________ BSS rh 16.8 7.8 21.6 
$3,000-$3,999___._____ 10.4 17.6 2.2 NB pst t 
$4,000-$4,999_________ 6.9 13.0 0.6 7.6 
$5,000 and over___---- 7.6 16.8 0.3 2.6 
Median Earnings_-____ $1,388 $2,867 $607 $1,785 


Note: Percentages may not add to totals because of rounding 
® Workers for whom information is not available are excluded from computation of percentages. 
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TABLE P 


Amount of Family Income by Number of Wage Earners * 


Percentage Distribution of a Weighted One Percent Sample of Workers 
With $100 or More California Farm Earnings in 1965 


Number of wage earners 


Four or 
One Two Three more 

Family income Total wage earner | wage earners | wage earners | wage earners 
otal Numbers ee eee 2,355 1,671 654 74 56 

(100.0%) (71.0%) (23.5%) (3.1%) (2.4%) 

Total sbercentu-o-st- a= see <= ee 100.0% 100.0% 100.0% 100.0% 100.0% 
Thessuthani$) 0005 eoesess eee a 7.5 10.6 0.0 0.0 0.0 
$1;000=$1, 099 UeteS A eee eens 14.6 17.3 9.3 4.9 0.0 
$2;000=$2,999- see see ee Soe ee. 18.9 20.7 15.8 9.2 8.4 
$3;000=$3 999. a2 ee ee 20.2 22.1 15.3 21.0 10.1 
$4,000-$4,999_......----_---._.- 13.9 14.1 12.2 18.8 17.0 
$5;000-$5)999 ee eae 9.3 7.0 14.3 12.0 21.7 
$6,000=$6,990- 22222. -2 2 eee eee 6.1 2.8 14.7 8.1 18.4 
$7000andl oversees see == 9.6 5.3 18.5 26.0 24.5 
Median Family Income---------- $3,444 $3,058 $4,834 $4,830 $5,672 


Note: Percentages may not add to totals because of rounding 
® Workers who are not head of a household and those for whom information is not available are excluded. 


Table R shows the role played by farm earnings in the total family 
earnings of members of the sample. While the data are less than 
adequate, they do provide reasonable evidence of how closely these 
families are tied to the agricultural sector. Seventy percent of them 
derived more than 80 percent of their income from agriculture. 

At the other end of the scale, those families with less than 20 percent 
of the family income coming from farm wages show a far higher 
median income. 


The Pattern of Employment and Unemployment Among Farm Workers ! 


This study supports the widely held opinion that chronic involun- 
tary unemployment is common among farm workers. Only 41 percent 
of the sample were fully employed for twenty-seven or more weeks 
during 1965. Almost one-half had some employment for more than 
half the year when weeks of partial employment, common among field 
workers, are included. 

Also, the study shows that many people in the farm labor force 
do not want to work year-round and do not regard themselves as 
permanently in the labor force. Above one-quarter of the sample, stu- 
dents, housewives, and elderly people, were out of the labor force 
twenty-seven weeks or longer. 

Chronic unemployment was common, however, for the remaining 
75 percent who were able to work and available during more than 
half the year. About one-third of these workers, or about one-quarter 
of the total sample were unemployed more than half the year. 


Male farm workers show significantly greater attachment to the farm 
labor force than women, even when students are included. Almost 80 


1See Appendix Tables for the data which forms the basis of this portion of the study. 
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TABLE Q 


Amount of Family Income by Size of Family Unit * 


Percentage Distribution of a Weighted One Percent Sample of Workers 
With $100 or More California Farm Earnings in 1965 


Size of family unit 


Five Seven Nine Eleven 
or or or or 
Family One Two Three Four six eight ten more 
income Total person | persons | persons | persons | persons | persons | persons | persons 
Total, Number-__--___ 2,355 709 434 284 294 363 155 80 36 
(100.0%)} (30.1%)} (18.4%)| (12.1%)] (12.5%)} (15.4%) | (6.6%) (3.4%)} (1.5%) 
Total, Percent______- 100.0% | 100.0% | 100.0% | 100.0% 100.0% | 100.0% | 100.0% | 100.0% 100.0% 
Less than $1,000__- 7.5 16.6 5.9 5.4 0.7 2.8 4.6 0.0 0.0 
$1,000-$1,999_____ 14.6 28.3 15.0 7.6 8.0 oe 2e3 Neti 0.0 
$2,000-$2,999_____ 18.9 24.4 19.4 18.6 19.3 alal see Uwe y 20.1 5.9 
$3,000-$3,999_____| 20.2 17.3 20.4 24.0 hase! 20.8 380.4 29.1 13.8 
$4,000-$4,999_____ 13.9 9.6 16.5 Vr? 19.9 dena 12.8 22.6 Jone 
$5,000-$5,999_____ 9.3 2.4 8.2 13e7 12 12.6 1253 15.2 38.9 
$6,000-$6,999_____ 6.1 1.3 3.8 12:2 12.4 8.3 6.0 173 17.6 
$7,000 and over-_-_- 9.6 Om 10.8 11.4 12.5 18.8 20.0 pe} 8.5 


Median Family 
Income... ---=-- $3,444 $2,215 $3,373 $3,772 $4,427 $4,391 $4,199 $3,898 $5,385 


Note: Percentages may not add to totals because of rounding 
® Workers who are not head of a household and those for whom information is not available are excluded. 


TABLE R 


Amount of Family Income by Farm Wages as a Percent of Total Wages 


Percentage Distribution of a Weighted One Percent Sample of Workers 
With $100 or More California Farm Earnings in 1965 


Farm wages as percent of total wages 
oS SS ee ee eee 


100 80-99 60-79 40-59 20-39 Under 20 
Family income Total percent percent percent percent percent percent 

otal pNumberes se. 28. Se 4,867 2,990 435 278 306 351 507 

(100.0%)} (61.4%) (8.9%) (5.7%) (6.38%) (7.2%)| (10.4%) 

ihotalsPercent sss = eee ee 100.0% | 100.0% | 100.0% | 100.0% | 100.0% | 100.0% | 100.0% 
ess than) $1,0008 225-522. 2. - 3.7 4.3 2.9 6.4 4.1 1.9 0.0 
$1;000-$1,099: 222-2 lle Us 6.9 10.0 6.1 9.7 13.7 0.0 
$2:000=82;099 5. Jane = =: S222 9.1 7.3 13.3 15.0 9.7 12.4 10.8 
+ SUVS SH ee a ee 9.8 8.7 12.3 9.8 9.3 6.4 16.7 
$4:000-$43999'52 2 2ki Set 6.7 6.2 5.0 9.2 6.6 6.0 10.5 
$5;000-$5;9992- . . -.---2e =o 4.5 4.2 2.2 4.9 1.9 3.1 10.6 
$0, 00028699092 eo 5. eos 3.0 2.6 1.9 1.0 eal 1.8 8.8 
Se ,U00 andhoverss ss eee = 4.6 4.8 hati} 2.2 2.2 3.8 9.7 
Wuknowneeseceeees ees 51.6 55.1 50.7 45.4 55.5 51.0 33.0 
Median Family Income__-_----- $3,444 $3,543 $2,886 $2,986 $2,861 $2,786 $4,686 


Note: Percentages may not add to totals because of rounding 
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percent of the male workers were able to work and available for twenty- 
seven wecks or more, compared with 62 percent of the women. Men 
also had somewhat lower rates of unemployment while in the labor 
force. About 10 percent of the male workers were unemployed twenty- 
seven weeks or more, compared with 19 percent of the women. Male 
workers had more weeks of partial employment added to those of full 
employment. Probably because many women work only at the peak of 
the season when the demand for labor is high, they experienced fewer 
weeks in which they were only partially employed. 

This study also substantiates frequently expressed opinions as to the 
relationship of age to patterns of employment and unemployment. 
Farm workers in what ordinarily would be their most productive years, 
twenty-five to fifty-four years of age, make up almost half the sample. 
The age groups within this range show very similar patterns of em- 
ployment and unemployment. About 80 percent were able to work and 
available during forty or more weeks. Workers from twenty-five to 
fifty-four show a high rate of attachment to the labor force and about 
88 percent were in the labor force twenty-seven or more weeks during 
the year. However, approximately 45 percent had less than twenty- 
seven weeks of full employment and about two-thirds had less than 
forty weeks of full employment. About three-quarters of these work- 
ers did have some weeks of partial employment, usually one to nine 
weeks, to supplement their weeks of full employment. 

The number of weeks of full unemployment is fairly uniform within 
the age range twenty-five to fifty-four. About 14 percent were unem- 
ployed more than half the year. Slightly less than one-third had no 
weeks of full unemployment while slightly more than one-half had 
up to ten weeks of full unemployment. This means that a little less 
than one-half of these workers had forty or more weeks of full or 
partial employment during 1965. 

The youngest workers, those under twenty, had the least attachment 
to the labor force. This is understandable, since 71 percent of these 
young workers were students not seeking full employment for the 
entire year. More than three-quarters of the workers under twenty 
were fully employed for fifteen weeks or less. Almost two-thirds of 
the workers in this youngest group were out of the labor force for 
twenty-seven or more weeks during the year. 

This relative lack of attachment to the labor force is also reflected 
in the unemployment figures for this group. Only about six percent 
were unemployed for twenty-seven weeks or more during the year. This 
is the lowest rate of long term unemployment among the age groups 
included in this study. Nevertheless, some of these young people, like 
other workers, could not find work when they wanted it. About two- 
thirds of them had from one to twenty-six weeks of full unemployment. 
Only 27 percent had no weeks of unemployment. 

Of course, many young people, particularly students, looked for 
part-time jobs. As a group, these workers had proportionately more 
weeks of partial employment than any other age group; 87 percent 
of them had at least one week of partial employment, and slightly 
more than half had five or more weeks of partial employment. 

The 57,600 workers between twenty and twenty-four years of age 
had about the same level of attachment to the labor force as the group 


ae 
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from twenty-five to fifty-four. Only about 3,200 of these workers were 
students. About 12 percent were out of the labor force for twenty- 
Seven weeks or more during the year. 

Basically, workers from twenty to twenty-four years of age differ 
from older workers only in having a higher rate of long term unem- 
ployment and a lower rate of year-round employment. About 18 per- 
cent were unemployed twenty-seven weeks or more compared with 
about 14 percent of the older group, and only 20 percent were em- 
ployed most of the year compared with 30 percent of the group be- 
tween twenty-five and fifty-four years of age. These differentials prob- 
ably are due to differences in skills and experience. 

Farm workers from fifty-five to sixty-four years of age have the 
greatest attachment to the labor force of any age group. This group 
also contains the highest percentage of year-round workers, 23 percent 
being employed for fifty or more weeks during the year. More than 
one-third were employed for forty weeks or more. On the other hand, 
this group differs from the farm workers from twenty-five to fifty- 
four in having a slightly higher rate of long term unemployment. 
About 16 percent were unemployed for twenty-seven weeks or more 
compared to about 14 percent of those workers from twenty-five to 
fifty-four year of age. 

Workers sixty-five years of age and older make up about 5 percent 
of the farm labor force. They have a greater attachment to the labor 
force than workers under twenty but considerably less than that of 
other age groups. Some 27 percent of these workers were out of the 
labor force for twenty-seven weeks or more. Withdrawal from the 
labor market on this age group could reflect choice or illness, 

Lack of attachment to the labor force is also reflected in the rela- 
| tively low percentage, nine percent, of elderly workers unemployed 
for twenty-seven weeks or more. Part-time jobs were important to 
elderly workers. About seven percent of them were partially employed 
twenty-seven weeks or more. The comparable percentages for other 
age groups ranged from zero to four percent. 

An analysis of patterns of employment by ethnic group reveals 
Some significant variations. When aggregate figures for Anglo and 
Mexican workers are compared, the difference in attachment to the 
labor force do not appear to be great. The Anglo group however, con- 
tains a much larger component of short-term student workers; on the 
other hand, a comparable proportion of Mexican workers withdraw 
from the labor force for a month or more to return home to Mexico 
or other states. 

There is not much difference in the rate of unemployment when 
Mexicans and Anglos are compared but it is notable that Anglo work- 
ers were more often employed year-round. Some 20 percent of the 
Anglo workers had fifty or more weeks of full employment compared 
with eight percent of the Mexicans. These figures reflect the higher 
proportion of Anglos in skilled or managerial jobs. Mexican workers 
_ have more weeks of partial employment indicating the higher per- 
_ centage of these people doing field work. 
| Filipino farm workers are an older, largely professional portion of 
_ the farm labor force. More than two-thirds of these workers were in 
| the labor force forty-eight or more weeks of the year. Almost 86 per- 
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cent were able to work and available for work twenty-seven or more 
weeks, a very high rate of attachment. More than 57 percent were 
fully employed twenty-seven weeks or more during 1965. No other ethnic 
group had such a high rate of full employment for more than half the 
year. 

Negro farm workers have a degree of attachment to the labor force 
almost as great as that of the Filipinos. Almost 60 percent of the 
Negro workers were in the labor force year-round. About 85 percent 
were able to work and available for work twenty-seven or more weeks. 
Negroes, however, were less successful in finding full employment than 
any ethnic group studied except the American Indians. Only 33 
percent were fully employed for twenty-seven weeks or more and 48 
percent had fifteen weeks or less of full employment. Their pattern of 
partial employment was about the same as that of the total sample 
indicating that a relatively high percentage of Negro farm workers 
were field workers. 

Orientals, other than Filipinos, have by far the highest percentage 
of workers employed year-round. Almost 31 percent had fifty or more 
weeks of full employment. Since one-third of this group were students 
and some were undoubtedly housewives who did not want to work full 
time, these figures suggest that the professional farm workers among 
these Oriental people were remarkably successful in finding year-round 
employment. 

The most dismal record is again that of the small sample of the 
American Indians. About 85 percent of these workers were never out 
of the labor foree during 1965, but 88 percent had less than fifteen 
weeks of full employment supplemented, for 67 percent of them, by 
from one to fourteen weeks of partial employment. 

This study reveals that farm workers usually do not increase their 
weeks of full employment by working for several different employers. 
A comparison of the amount of employment secured by workers with 
various numbers of employers during the year has meaning only if 
factors (not involved in this study) are taken into account. The large 
group of workers who have one employer are not strictly comparable 
to those with multiple employers. This group is not homogenous. More 
than one-fourth of workers with one employer are year-round workers 
in managerial positions, office jobs, or are permanent employees in 
general farm or livestock work. Others are students, housewives or 
non-farm workers who help a neighbor or relative harvest his crops 
or are people who tried farm work for a brief period and were not 
successful. Such workers did not add to their weeks of full employ- 
ment by changing employers. The question as to the relationship be- 
tween number of employers and pattern of employment generally has 
meaning only for those workers who follow the crops. 

Among workers who had two or more employers, those who had five 
or more had the highest attachment to the labor force, 91 percent 
being in the labor force twenty-seven or more weeks of the year. About 
20 percent of those with two or more employers were in the labor force 
more than half the year. 

The worker’s chances of being fully employed year-round decreased 
steadily with the number of his employers, but his chances of being 
fully employed for twenty-seven or more weeks did increase. Such 
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workers were also more successful in finding weeks of partial employ- 
ment. Thus 38 percent of the workers with five or more employers 
had twenty-seven or more weeks of full employment and about 95 
percent supplemented this with one or more weeks of partial employ- 
ment. About 70 percent had five or more weeks of partial employment. 

This conclusion that the worker has somewhat better success in em- 
ployment by changing employers is supported by the figures on mi- 
grant income. Median income of migrants did increase significantly 
with the number of employers. . 

The relationship between geographic mobility and the pattern of 
employment is complicated by the same factors. The sample of those 
who worked in four or more areas is too small to provide accurate 
data. The group who worked in only one area again had the greatest 
chance of finding year-round employment, by far the lowest rate of 
unemployment, but contained the largest group, 28 percent, who were 
out of the labor force twenty-seven weeks or more. This group also 
contains some migrants who were not identified as such since they had 
farm earnings in only one area of California and interview data were 
not available from them. 

Relatively few migrants had year-round employment but their suc- 
cess in finding full employment for twenty-seven weeks or more did 
increase somewhat with mobility. About 44 percent of those who worked 
in three areas had twenty-seven or more weeks of full employment 
compared to 40 percent of those who worked in only two areas. Almost 
all the workers who took jobs in three areas had from one to twenty-six 
weeks of partial employment compared to 84 percent of those who 
worked in only two areas and 72 percent of the purely local workers. 

A substantially similar pattern of longer periods of employment 
appears when the number of different crops worked is taken into ac- 
count. Again, those who worked in one type of crop, the majority of 
whom were local workers, and many of whom had just one employer, 
had the highest percentage employed year-round. The percentage of 
those employed year-round decreased steadily for those working in 
two or three different crops.t However, the proportion of those having 
twenty-seven weeks or more of full employment increased with the 
number of different types of crops. Workers employed in more than 
one crop are most often professional field workers who lose weeks of 
full employment as they change employer or because of weather con- 
ditions. There are fewer short-term workers in this group having less 
than 27 weeks of full employment by choice. 

Those who worked in three crops had the greatest attachment to the 
labor force. Very few, however, were employed all year. Almost half, 
48 percent, were fully employed twenty-seven weeks or more com- 
pared to 43 percent of those who worked in one crop and 36 percent 
of those who worked in two different crops. Slightly more than 90 
percent of those who worked three crops had some weeks of partial 
employment; well over half had five or more weeks of partial em- 
ployment. 

In general, the more mobile worker, the worker with multiple em- 
ployers and work with a variety of crops, is more likely to be a pro- 


1 This trend is sharply reversed for those who worked in four different crops, but the 
sample of such workers is too small to yield reliable data. 
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fessional farm worker attached to the labor force most of the year. 
While he is rarely successful in finding full employment most of the 
year, he usually is more successful than his less professional counter- 
parts in finding some employment throughout most of the year. 

A consideration of the effect of household status on employment 
shows that farm workers who are heads of households have a high 
rate of attachment to the labor force. Three-quarters of them were out 
of the labor force for only five weeks or less. About 28 percent were 
employed year-round compared to 14 percent of the total sample and 
two percent of those who lived with others but were not heads of the 
household. In the latter group only 29 percent were out of the labor 
force for less than five weeks. Almost half were out of the labor 
force twenty-seven weeks or more reflecting the number of students 
and housewives in this category. 

The 16 percent of the sample listed as living alone were attached 
to the labor force almost to the same extent as heads of households. 
They were generally less successful in finding year-round employment 
and considerably more dependent upon weeks of partial employment. 


CONCLUSION 

The purpose of this report is to describe the California farm labor 
force in terms of those characteristics which aid in distinguishing the 
core of professional farm workers from those who are short-term work- 
ers in agriculture or are loosely attached to the labor force. The dif- 
ferences between these groups appear to be very real, but, as might be 
expected they do not emerge sharply enough to allow easy definition 
of the problems of the core labor force as distinguished from those of 
the non-professional farm workers, or to allow a simple definition of 
policy alternatives. 

A further analysis of the survey data undoubtedly will bring out 
further important characteristics. A planned three-year study of the 
members of the sample should provide valuable data on the drift of 
workers in and out of agriculture as well as changes in the earnings 
and employment patterns of those who remain in the farm labor force. 

The group earning from $1,000 to $3,000 in farm wages must be 
analyzed in more detail, to explore whether any significant number of 
them can increase their earnings and their contributions to the pro- 
ductivity of California agriculture. Some of these people are relatively 


short-term workers while others are ‘‘isolates’’ who cannot be employed | 


profitably in the industrial or service sectors of the economy and for 
whom agriculture traditionally has provided a form of outdoor relief. 


However, many of these workers could find more employment and | 


higher earnings in farm work. 


This report does show that chronic unemployment, even among farm | 
workers firmly attached to the labor force, keeps median annual earn- — 


ings low and may reduce the attraction of farm work. 


About 47 percent of the sample representing 225,915 workers were | 
never out of the labor force during 1965. Yet only 67,551 (14 percent | 
of the sample) were fully employed year-round (fifty weeks or more). — 
Some 302,300 were out of the labor force less than ten weeks while — 
119,142 (24.5 percent) were fully employed forty weeks or more. Thus 
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only about 40 percent of those professional farm workers firmly at- 
tached to the labor force were able to find full employment most 
of the year. ; 

The rather primitive organization of the farm labor market eontrib- 
utes to unemployment. The Farm Labor Service, growers’ associations, 
contractors, and unions all try to direct workers to those areas where 
their skills are needed. Some individual growers try to arrange year- 
round employment for their field workers. Most farm workers, however, 
have little contact with these efforts. They find out about job open- 
ings from relatives or friends and lack the information necessary to 
take full advantage of the employment opportunities available to them. 

Lack of education prevents many farm workers from finding year- 
round employment. A functionally illiterate person or one who speaks 
no English may be an efficient field worker but it is very difficult for 
him to find jobs in facilitating services or non-farm jobs when no field 
work is available. Thus his lack of education not only limits his op- 
portunities but may make him less useful to the grower as agriculture 
becomes a more complex, mechanized segment of the economy. 
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10. 


SUMMARY OF FINDINGS 


. About 145,100 migrant workers had more than $100 in California 


farm earnings during 1965. They made up 30 percent of the Cali- 
fornia farm labor force for that year. 


. Median California earnings of migrant farm workers were signifi- 


cantly higher than those of farm workers generally. The migrant 
group contained a higher percentage of professional farm workers 
and a low percentage of short-term workers in agriculture. 


. Mexicans made up 55 percent of the migrant farm labor force 


although they account for only 46 percent of the total farm labor 
force. 


. The San Joaquin Valley was the most important source of jobs 


for migrant workers although migrants working in the Sacramento 
Valley and Southern areas had higher median earnings. 


. Almost 80 percent of the migrants had multiple employers with 


42 percent having five or more employers. In general, migrant 
workers did increase their California earnings by changing em- 
ployers. 


. Most migrant farm workers had earnings in only one or two areas 


of California. Greater geographic mobility did not necessarily in- 
crease earnings. 


. Almost 90 percent of the jobs of California migrants were in 


three major types of crops; fruit and nut tree crops, field crops 
and vegetables. Median earnings did not vary significantly among 
these major types of crops. 


. Migrant farm workers showed greater crop mobility, or versatility, 


than the farm labor force as a whole. Median earnings of migrants 
did increase with the number of different types of crops in which 
they worked but the increase was not great. 


. Migrants were less successful than other farm workers generally in 


finding full employment for most of the year but, they were some- 
what more successful in finding full employment for at least half 
the year. 


The rate of long-term unemployment, half the year or more, was 
about the same for migrants as for farm workers generally but a 
much higher percentage of migrants experienced up to nine weeks 
of unemployment and only ten percent had no weeks of unem- 
ployment. 


. Migrants showed a greater attachment to the labor force than farm 


workers as a whole. Only six percent were purely seasonal workers 
out of the labor force forty weeks or more. 


. Migrants relied on individual growers or the informal grapevine 


operating through friends and relatives to learn about most of their 
farm jobs. They were somewhat more inclined to turn to the Farm 


(87) 
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Labor Service for jobs than were farm workers in general. Slightly 
more than half lined up jobs while traveling rather than having 
commitments before they left home. 


13. The nonstudent migrant labor force shows an average level of edu- 
cational attainment even below that of the total farm labor force. 
About 54 percent of the migrants did not complete the eighth grade. 


14. Most migrant workers travel alone or with friends or adult rela- 
tives in seeking work on California farms. Although the survey 
data on migrants is somewhat inadequate, it indicates that only 
about 6,200 migrant family units of two or more persons moved 
as families to work in California agriculture. Median income of 
such families is below that of families remaining at home while 
the head of the household travels to work in California’s crops. 


THE MIGRANT FARM WORKER 


Data on migrant workers gained from the California Farm Labor 
Survey are less satisfactory than those dealing with local farm work- 
ers. Interviewers were less successful in locating migrant workers, 
particularly those with low earnings in California. About 48 percent 
of those workers in the sample identified as migrants were inter- 
viewed compared with 63 percent of the local workers. Well over half 
those migrant workers with California farm earnings of $3,000 or more 
were located and interviewed but only 34 percent of those with farm 
earnings of $100 to $499 were interviewed. 


Employer questionnaires were returned for the great majority of 
these workers providing valuable information as a supplement to earn- 
ings data gained from Disability Insurance files. With the use of these 
figures and careful weighting of the interview data, a picture of the 
migrant farm larbor force has been constructed which should be rea- 
sonably accurate. 


Table A shows there were some 145,100 migrant workers with more 
than $100 in California farm earnings during 1965. They made up 
30 percent of the California farm labor force for that year. The median 
California earnings of migrants were well above those of the entire 
sample of farm workers. The migrant group, of course, is largely pro- 
fessional containing fewer students, housewives and elderly people who 
make up the bulk of the short-term workers in agriculture. Total Cali- 
fornia earnings, however, do not provide an adequate reflection of the 
income patterns for migrant workers since many of these people un- 
doubtedly had out-of-state earnings in addition. 


Most migrant workers, about 86 percent, were male. Male migrant 
workers had much higher California earnings than females with me- 
dian earnings of $1,829 compared with $875 for the women. Very few 
of the women migrants earned more than $2,000 in total California 
wages while 46 percent of the men had earnings above that figure. 
Almost one-third of the women and only 14 percent of the men 
earned between $100 and $499 in California. 


In Table B the total California earnings of migrant farm workers 
are related to age. It shows the migrant labor force to be a relatively 
young group with a median age of about thirty-five. 
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TABLE A 


Amount of Total California Earnings by Sex 


Percentage Distribution of a Weighted One Percent Sample of Migrant Workers 
Who Had $100 or More California Farm Earnings in 1965 


Sex 
Total California 
earnings Total Male Female 
shotabaNumbersee-te ses seed oe EAS pd 1,451 1,255 196 
(100.0%) (86.5%) (13.5%) 
otal ee CECENUsoseen eee cae at ete ee 100.0% 100.0% 100.0% 
S105 S499 eee Peers rt eee ee ee oe 16.6 14.3 31.7 
CUES at Se ee ee oe ee 15.3 13.9 24.3 
SUC =e AU O On a eee ee ee 2a 26.2 33.9 
SUS 2-000 see ore te ene eee ee 19.5 21.2 8.3 
So .000 335000 ee == ee ae ee te 12-7 14.5 er 
SE 000-94: 000 een ee eee. Bote Pe ea ee 6.1 7.0 0.0 
S5000randioversee. 23 21 eee 2 Ser Ete be 2.5 2.8 0.0 
Median Harninge see et ee ne ee eee $1,624 $1,829 $875 


Note: Percentages may not add to totals because of rounding 


The lowest median earnings are recorded for migrants under twenty 
years of age. This youngest group, making up 17 percent of the 
migrant labor force, contained a high percentage of short-term work- 
ers earning under $1,000. Practically all of them had total California 
earnings of less than $3,000. 

Median California earnings rose steadily to their highest point for 
migrant workers from thirty-five to forty-four years of age. Over one- 
third of the migrants in this age group had total California earnings 
of over $3,000 and only 18 percent were short-term workers in Cali- 
fornia agriculture earning less than $1,000. 

Median earnings of those migrants over forty-four decreased with 
age to $1,446 for the small group of those sixty-five and older. This 
decrease reflects a reduction in the percentage of older workers earn- 
ing more than $3,000 and an increase in the percentage of short-term 
workers. 

Table C shows the total California earnings of migrant farm workers 
as they relate to ethnic group. Mexicans make up 55 percent of the 
migrant labor force but only 46 percent of the farm labor force as a 
whole. Anglos form the second largest group of migrants with about 
one-third, but 44 percent of the total farm labor foree. About four 
percent of the migrants are Filipino, about three percent Negro with 
small numbers of other ethnic groups making up the remainder. 

Filipinos had the highest median earnings among the four major 
ethnic groups. About one-quarter of the Filipino migrants were short- 
term workers in California agriculture earning less than $1,000 but, 
in general, they were a highly professional group. Some 35 percent 
of them had more than $3,000 in total California earnings, a percentage 
well above that of any other ethnic group. 

Mexican migrant workers had median California earnings of $1,834, 
significantly above those of the total sample of migrants. About 28 
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TABLE B 


Amount of Total California Earnings by Age 


Percentage Distribution of a Weighted One Percent Sample of Migrant Workers 
Who Had $100 or More California Farm Earnings in 1965 


Age 

Total 

California Under 20 20 -24 25-34 35-44 45-54 55-64 65 years Un- 
earnings Total years years years years years years and over | known 
Total, 

Number-_-_ 1,451 245 217 258 332 205 125 43 24 

2(100.0%)| (17.2%) | (15.2%) | (18.1%) | (23.8%) | (14.4%) (8.8%) (3.0%) 

Tctal, 

Percent__- 100.0% | 100.0% 100.0% | 100.0% 100.0% 100.0% 100.0% 100.0% 
$100- 

$499___ 16.6 31.7 29.1 5.4 8.6 Pesan 0.0 29.2 

$500- 

$999___ 15.3 29.6 14.3 11.6 9.2 9.8 21.4 13.0 

$1,000- 

$1,999__ 27.3 25.4 Sond 27.9 26.5 16.6 35.6 23.3 

$2,000 

$2,999 __ 19.5 ils) 13.6 23.9 21.2 24.7 19.2 27.1 

$3,000- 

$3,999 __ 12.7 2.0 4.9 17.9 19.5 17.4 15.7 7.5 

$4,000- 

$4,999__ 6.1 0.0 Blat/ 9.3 Lies 6.2 4.9 0.0 

$5,000 and 

over___- 2.5 0.0 0.7 4.2 3.8 Bee 3.3 0.0 

Median 

Earn- 

ings_.--]| $1,624 $810 $1,175 $2,210 $2,291 $2,046 $1,814 $1,446 


Note: Percentages may not add to totals because of rounding 
® Workers for whom, information is not available are excluded from computation of percentages 


TABLE C 


Amount of Total California Earnings by Ethnic Group 


Percentage Distribution of a Weighted One Percent Sample of Migrant Workers 
Who Had $100 or More California Farm Earnings in 1965 


Ethnic group 


Total California Other | American Un- 
earnings Total Anglo Negro | Mexican | Filipino | Oriental | Indian Other | known 
Total, Number----_- 1,451 487 48 788 62 8 19 23 


16 
#(100.0%)| (34.1%)| (8.4%)| (55.2%)| (4.38%)| (0.6%)| (1.3%)} (1.1%) 


Total, Percent__._-- 100.0% | 100.0% | 100.0% | 100.0% | 100.0% | 100.0% | 100.0% | 100.0% 
$100-$499_______ 16.6 22.4 0.0 13.9 20.5 0.0 52.2 0.0 
$500-$999_______ 15.3 16.0 3.8 14.6 aii 0.0 47.8 79.9 
$1,000-$1,999___-_ 2IGo 29.5 65.6 25.4 16.6 47.0 0.0 0.0 
$2,000-$2,999____ 19.5 14.5 17.5 22.4 25.2 32.4 0.0 12.0 
$3,000-$3,999 ____ Wey 9.5 10.7 15.0 20.1 0.0 0.0 0.0 
$4,000-$4,999____ 6.1 5.8 0.0 6.4 10.6 0.0 0.0 8.1 
$5,000 and over__- 2.5 2.4 2.5 2.2 3.9 20.6 0.0 0.0 


Median Earnings.| $1,624 | $1,343 | $1,420 | $1,884 | $2,328 | $2,046 $483 $813 


Note: Percentages may not add to totals because of rounding: 
® Workers for whom information is not available are excluded from computation of percentages 
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percent were short-term workers in California agriculture with total 
California earnings of less than $1,000. Twenty-four percent had total 
California earnings of $3,000 or more. 

Anglo workers, the second largest ethnic group among the migrants, 
had median earnings of only $1,343, well below the median earnings 
figure for the total sample of migrants. This group contained the high- 
est percentage, 38 percent, of short-term workers in California agri- 
culture earning less than $1,000. About 18 percent earned more than 
$3,000 in total California wages. 

The small group of Negro migrant workers had median California 
earnings of $1,420 with only four percent of them earning under 
$1,000 as short-term workers in California. About 13 percent had total 
California earnings of $3,000 or more. The samples of other ethnic 
groups among migrant workers are too small for detailed considera- 
tion. 

In Table D migrant farm workers are classified by the agricultural 
areas where they received the largest amount of their California 
earnings. The distribution shown does not deviate in any significant 
way from that for the entire farm labor force. The San Joaquin Valley 
is the most important source of earnings for migrant farm workers 
with 45 percent receiving their highest California earnings in this area. 
It is followed by the Central Coast area where 22 percent received 
their highest earnings, the Southern area, with 20 percent, the Sacra- 
mento Valley, seven percent and the residual area only five percent. 

The pattern of median earnings of migrant farm workers by area 
does vary significantly from that for the entire farm labor force. Me- 
dian California earnings of farm workers as a whole were highest in 
the Southern area there reaching $1,791, followed by the Central Coast 
area where they were $1,509. Median earnings fell to $1,291 for farm 
workers in the San Joaquin Valley, $1,285 for those in the Sacramento 
Valley and only $912 for those in the residual area. 

Migrant farm workers had their highest median earnings, $1,873, in 
the Sacramento Valley followed by the Southern area where the figure 
was $1,743. The San Joaquin Valley produced median earnings of 
$1,633, the Central Coast, $1,479 and the residual area $1,403. The 
generally higher median earnings of migrant farm workers when com- 
pared with the farm labor force as a whole illustrates the more pro- 
fessional character and greater mobility of the migrant labor force. 

As shown in Table E, most migrant farm workers, about 79 percent, 
had multiple employers. The largest group, 42 percent, had five or 
more employers. Only nine percent had four employers, 12 percent had 
three and 16 percent, two. 

In general, the migrant worker did increase his California earnings 
by changing employers although the pattern is somewhat uneven. As 
expected, the group with only one employer had the lowest median 
earnings, $1,256, depressed by the relatively high percentage in this 
group, 43 percent, who were short-term workers in California agricul- 
ture earning less than $1,000. As the number of employers increases 
the percentage of short-term workers declines. The group of migrants 
with five or more employers contains only 24 percent short-term work- 
ers and shows median earnings of $1,798. 
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TABLE D 


Amount of Total California Earnings by Area Worked 


Percentage Distribution of a Weighted One Percent Sample of Migrant Workers 
Who Had $100 or More California Farm Earnings in 1965 


Area 
San Joaquin] Central Sacramento 
Total California Southern Valley Coast Valley Residual 
earnings Total area area area area area 
Totaly Numbersse-e ees eee 1,451 291 659 325 107 68 
(100.0%) (20.1%) (45.4%) (22.4%) (7.4%) (4.7%) 
eLotaly Percentssoeescs ooo eae 100.0% 100.0% 100.0% 100.0% 100.0% 100.0% 
$100-$499.42. - Seen oe 16.6 17.5 14.4 23.4 18.1 0.0 
$500=$9905 2 eanatese on aece. 15.3 15.0 19.3 8.1 10.8 19.8 
$1;000-$1:0992 2 = eee 27.3 25.4 24.4 31.8 24.6 46.0 
$2;000-$2:999_. = See 3 19.5 17.4 22.8 12.3 23.9 24.2 
$3;000=$3;9902-- 0022-2 eee 1207 16.6 10.3 16.8 8.3 7.9 
$4,000-$4,999_...____________ 6.1 2.9 7.9 6.0 Gott 0.0 
$5 000landoversee= =o ae ee = 2.5 5.2 1.0 Ti, 6.8 2.1 
Median Farnings.-....---.._- $1,624 $1,743 $1,633 $1,479 $1,873 $1,403 
Note: Percentages may not add to totals because of rounding 
TABLE E 
Amount of Total California Earnings by Number of Employers 
Percentage Distribution of a Weighted One Percent Sample of Migrant Workers 
Who Had $100 or More California Farm Earnings in 1965 
Number of employers 
Five or 
Total California One Two Three Four more 
earnings Total employer employers employers employers employers 
‘Total, Numbers..2-- 22-22. aeee 1,451 306 235 168 132 610 
(100.0%) (21.1%) (11.6%) (42.0%) 
Total Percentssseseanees eee aeee 100.0% 
$100-$4990. oS eae Ate. 11.5 
$500-$099 eo 2228S. 25 8 eS 1237 
SL000=$ 1: 900nL Joon se mecsee. 32.1 
$2,000-$2,999__..-__________ 23.1 
$3,000-$3,999_..---_.-_-_____ 12.9 
$4,000-$4,999_.-..-_________- Uist 
$5,000 and over_._.----______ 0.6 
Median Earnings_.-._------ $1,798 


Note: Percentages may not add to totals because of rounding 


Table F shows that most migrant farm workers, 82 percent, worked 
in only one or two areas of California. Only five percent worked in 
four or more areas. 

While the migrant worker did tend to increase his earnings by chang- 
ing employers, he did not necessarily increase his earnings by £e0- 
graphic mobility. The highest median California earings were those of 
migrants who worked in three different areas followed by those who 
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TABLE F 


Amount of Total California Earnings by Number of Areas Worked 


Percentage Distribution of a Weighted One Percent Sample of Migrant Workers 
Who Had $100 or More California Farm Earnings in 1965 


Number of areas worked 


Five or 
Total California One Two Three Four more 
earnings Total area areas areas areas areas 
cRotaly Num bersea-2s6 too 1,451 510 681 181 52 26 
(100.0%) (35.1%) (46.9%) (12.5%) (3.6%) (1.8%) 
sRotaljPenrcent 222-...8....._- 100.0% 100.0% 100.0% 100.0% 100.0% 100.0% 
SLO0— S490 erie St ae 16.6 Hono 18.4 14.7 29.0 25.4 
SDU0 900 ween ee ae Nee 15.3 13.8 15.4 19.3 15 ia) 19.3 
$1,000-$1,9992 25.2.2 Bais} 29.3 27.6 2262 24.6 21.0 
$2,000—$2,9992_...._________. 19.5 17.5 20.6 21.5 16.4 20.5 
So, 000-$3/990s=- 4 2.29 1280 12.9 11.6 16.5 16.7 6.3 
$4,000-$4,999__-__..__.-_____ 6.1 9.5 4.4 4.5 0.0 7.6 
s0,000:and overe.-.2-—-- 2) .- 2.5 3.8 2.1 1.4 0.0 0.0 
Median Earnings. _..---______ $1,624 $1,688 $1,554 $1,787 $1,611 $1,203 


Note: Percentages may not add to totals because of rounding 


worked in only one. By far the lowest median earnings were those of 
the few migrants who worked in five or more areas but the sample of 
such workers is very small. It is interesting that the percentage of 
migrants with less than $1,000 in total California earnings rises stead- 
ily with mobility. 

Table G shows the distribution of total California earnings by the 
type of crop in which the migrant worked. The total on the table 
refers to crops, rather than to individuals, since many migrants worked 
in more than one type of crop. 

Most of the jobs for migrant workers, almost 90 percent, were in 
fruit and nut tree crops, field crops and vegetables. Very few did 
general farm work and most of the remaining ten percent of these jobs 
were in livestock or horticulture. 

Median earnings did not vary significantly among the major types 
of crops. Earnings of migrants in fruit and nut tree crops were some- 
what depressed by a slightly higher percentage of short-term workers 
earning less than $1,000. Median earnings of the very few in general 
farm jobs were exceptionally high and, for those in horticultural 
jobs, exceptionally low, but the samples are quite small. 


Table H relates the total California earnings of migrant farm work- 
ers to the number of different types of crops in which they worked, 
or their crop mobility. The migrant labor force shows a higher degree 
of crop mobility than the farm labor force as a whole. Slightly less 
than one-half of the migrants worked in only one type of crop com- 
pared with 62 percent of the total farm labor force. This is a reflection 
of the more professional character of the migrant farm workers. The 
migrant group contains significantly fewer short-term workers in ag- 
riculture. 
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TABLE G 


Amount of Total California Earnings by Crops in Which Worked 


Percentage Distribution of a Weighted One Percent Sample of Migrant Workers 
Who Had $100 or More California Farm Earnings in 1965 


i 
——— = = i 
rr 
Y 
i 


Crops in which worked 


Total California Field Fruit and General Horti- Un- i 
earnings Total crop nut tree | Vegetable | Livestock farm cultural | known ; 
Total, Number__......- a2 229 482 1,017 486 125 18 99 3 
b(100.0%)| (21.7%) | (45.7%) | (21.8%) (5.6%) (0.8%) (4.4%) 
Total, Percent_..------| 100.0% | 100.0% | 100.0% | 100.0% | 100.0% | 100.0% | 100.0% 
S100=$4900 ee 17.0 tee 18.4 15.4 16.6 0.0 42.5 
TOO SUGG" ev ee ee see 15.5 18.3 15.1 15.9 12.1 0.0 al DR 
$1,000-$1.999___.____ 28.2 29.9 29.2 24.0 32.7 8.3 Psife| 
$2,000-$2,999_. -_____ 19.7 20.5 19.2 Breil 9.1 61.1 8.6 i 
$3,000-$3,999_______-_ 12.0 10.3 12.9 10.5 20.3 8.3 8.9 | 
$4,000-$4,999________ 5.4 6.6 3.8 8.0 5.1 ape 0.0 | 
$5,000 and over_____- Pie} Sel 1.4 Rail 4.1 0.0 1.8 | 
| 
Median Earnings_-___ $1,599 $1,636 $1,554 $1,781 $1,670 $2,650 $839 | 


Note: Percentages may not add to totals because of rounding 


® Total refers to number of crops worked rather than number of individual workers 
> Crops worked for which information is not available are excluded from computation of percentages 


About one-third of the migrant farm workers worked in two dif- | 
ferent crops and most of the remaining 17 percent in three. Median 
earnings of migrants did increase with crop mobility but the increase 
was not great. Those who worked in four different types of crops had 
relatively low median earnings but very few workers were involved. 


TABLE H 


Amount of Total California Earnings by Number of Crops in Which Worked 


Percentage Distribution of a Weighted One Percent Sample of Migrant Workers 
Who Had $100 or More California Farm Earnings in 1965 


Number of crops in which worked 


Five or 
Total California One Two Three Four more 
earnings Total crop crops crops crops crops Unknown 
TotalNumbers== sesso eee a. see 1,451 698 497 222 31 0 3 
2(100.0%)| (48.2%) | (84.3%) | (15.3%) (2.1%) 
Total Percent _.s0-= 2 2588 2 Jeske 100.0% | 100.0% | 100.0% | 100.0% | 100.0% 0.0% 
$100-$499 =. 22. fa Le 16.6 16.7 16.8 1283 45.1 0.0 
$500-$900e sae nec coe rere 15.3 15.5 15.3 sleet! 0.0 0.0 
$1;000-$1,9992-.2 ee 27.3 26.5 27.0 28.2 42.0 0.0 
$2;000-$2;9904 222) 22 at ee 19.5 19.8 17.6 2300 12.9 0.0 
$3; 000-63:990 ee one eee 12.7 13.4 12.7 13.0 0.0 0.0 
$4,000-$4,999___..__..._______ 6.1 bat 8.6 4.3 0.0 0.0 
$5,000sandsovens- 2225-32. = 2.5 3.0 2.1 1.8 0.0 0.0 
Median Earnings______-__-_____ $1,624 $1,563 $1,672 $1,751 $1,115 0.0 


Note: Percentages may not add to totals because of rounding 
« Workers for whom information is not available are excluded from computation of percentages 
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TABLE J 


Amount of Total California Earnings by Weeks of Full Employment 


Percentage Distribution of a Weighted One Percent Sample of Migrant Workers 
Who Had $100 or More California Farm Earnings in 1965 


Weeks of full employment 


Less 

Total than 
California six 6-10 11-15 | 16-20 | 21-25 | 26-30 | 31-40 | 41-51 52 Un- 
earnings Total weeks | weeks | weeks | weeks | weeks | weeks | weeks | weeks | weeks | known 
Total, 

Number 1,451 133 163 188 189 163 157 283 145 27 3 

9(100.0%)} (9.2%)}| (11.3%) | (13.0%) | (13.1%) | (11.3%) | (10.8%) | (19.5%) | (10.0%) | (1.9%) 

Total, 


Percent 100.0% |100.0% |100.0% |100.0% |100.0% |100.0% |100.0% |100.0% |100.0% |100.0% 
$100- 


$499__| 16.6 73.2 34.6 23.6 7.4 5.3 13.2 0.0 0.0 0.0 
$500- 


$999_-}| 15.3 26.8 55.0 20.6 8.5 5.3 6.8 2.8 5.7 11.3 
$1,000- 


$1,999 27.3 0.0 8.7 55.2 66.7 40.1 24.0 12,2 8.3 7.5 
$2,000- 

$2,999 19.5 0.0 1.6 0.5 17.4 36.9 45.2 30.1 19.5 7.5 
$3,000- 


$3,999 12.7 0.0 0.0 0.0 0.0 12.5 9.3 Sone 26.1 15.7 
$4,000- 

$4,999 6.1 0.0 0.0 0.0 0.0 0.0 0.8 16.2 24.2 22.4 
$5,000 

and 

over... 2.5 0.0 0.0 0.0 0.0 0.0 0.8 0.5 16.2 Bont 


Median 
Earn- 
ings__-| $1,624 $373 $640 $1,056 | $1,398 | $1,990 | $2,129 | $3,086 | $3,711 | $4,680 


Note: Percentages may not add to totals because of rounding 
® Workers for whom information is not available are excluded from computation of percentages 


In Table I, the total California earnings of migrant farm workers 
are distributed by weeks of full employment. The figures do not provide 
a complete picture of the employment pattern of migrants since many 
had weeks of partial employment in addition to the weeks in which 
they were fully employed. 

When compared with the total farm labor force, the pattern of full 
employment for migrant workers shows some important differences 
largely due to the more professional character of the migrant group. A 
lower percentage of migrants, 33 percent, were fully employed only 
on a seasonal basis experiencing less than sixteen weeks of full employ- 
ment. The comparable figure for the total farm labor force is about 42 
percent. Slightly more than half (58 percent) of the migrants were 
fully employed less than half the year compared with about 57 percent 
of farm workers as a whole. On the other hand, migrants were less 
successful than farm workers generally in finding full employment 
for most of the year. Only about 12 percent of the migrants were fully 
employed forty-one weeks or more compared with more than 20 percent 
of the farm labor force as a whole. 

Median earnings of migrants rose steadily with the increase in weeks 
of full employment from a low of $373 for those with less than six 
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weeks of full employment to $4,680 for those few who were fully em- 
ployed all year. The group with few weeks of full employment contains 
many who were short-term workers in California agriculture. Almost 
three-quarters of those with less than seven weeks of full employment 
had under $500 in total California earnings. 

Table J shows the total California earnings of migrant farm workers 
as they relate to weeks of full unemployment. Again the proportion of 
professionals among the migrants contributes to a different pattern of 
unemployment. While many migrants customarily withdraw from the 
labor force for part of the year to return to their homes in Mexico 
or other states, the total farm labor force contains a higher percentage 
of people, students, housewives and elderly people, who do not expect 
to work except on a seasonal basis. 

About ten percent of the migrant workers were never unemployed 
and 37 percent experienced nine weeks or less of full unemployment. 
The comparable figures of the total farm labor force are 30 percent 
never unemployed and 55 percent unemployed nine weeks or less. At 
the other end of the scale, 13 percent of the migrants were unemployed 
more than half the year, a figure very close to the 12 percent for the 
farm labor force as a whole. 

The presence of short-term workers among the migrants distorts the 
pattern of median earnings in Table J. While, in general, migrants with 


TABLE J 


Amount of Total California Earnings by Weeks of Full Unemployment 


Percentage Distribution of a Weighted One Percent Sample of Migrant Workers 
Who Had $100 or More California Farm Earnings in 1965 


Weeks of unemployment 


Total California 0 1-4 5-9 10-14 15-26 27-39 |40 weeks} Un- 
earnings Total weeks weeks weeks weeks weeks weeks | and over] known 

Total, Number- _-_-- 1,451 145 157 239 226 486 150 43 3 

9(100.0%)} (10.0%)| (10.8%)} (16.5%)| (15.6%)| (83.6%)| (10.4%)| (8.0%) 

Total, Percent___--- 100.0% | 100.0% | 100.0% | 100.0% | 100.0% | 100.0% | 100.0% | 100.0% 
$100-$499______. 16.6 20.7 19.8 17.0 isa 15.1 0.0 63.8 
$500-$999____.-- 15.3 18.4 31.9 6.2 Teil 8.6 35.6 36.2 
$1,000-$1,999____ 27.3 5.0 9.3 15.7 24.2 40.0 yf s¥/ 0.0 

- $2,000-$2,999_ _ __ 19.5 12.5 17.8 25-2 28.5 ees 2.2 0.0 
$3,000-$3,999 _ _ ._ 12.7 9.4 10.2 23.0 17.0 Ties 4.5 0.0 
$4,000-$4,999_ .__ 6.1 18.7 5.9 11.8 5.5 23) 0.0 0.0 
$5,000 ‘and over-- 2.5 15,3 ‘igi ile 0.6 0.2 0.0 0.0 


Median Earnings-| $1,624 $2,294 $974 $2,514 $2,068 $1,676 $1,152 $414 


Note: Percentages may not add to totals because of rounding 
® Workers for whom information is not available are excluded from computation of percentages 


fourteen weeks or less of unemployment had median earnings well 
above those unemployed for longer periods, the pattern is uneven. Mi- 
erants unemployed for from one to four weeks had median earnings of 
only $974. It seems that a larger number of purely seasonal workers 
in California agriculture fell into that category. 


Se ns LE ae 
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TABLE K 


Amount of Total California Earnings by Weeks Out of Labor Force 


Percentage Distribution of a Weighted One Percent Sample of Migrant Workers 
Who Had $100 or More California Farm Earnings in 1965 


Weeks out of labor force 


Total California 0 1-4 5-9 10-14 15-26 27-39 | 40 weeks} Un- 
earnings Total weeks weeks weeks weeks weeks weeks | and over | known 

Total, Number- -____ 1,451 623 138 152 185 139 129 81 3 

a(100.0%)| (43.0%)] (9.5%)| (10.5%)} (12.8%)| (9.6%)} (8.9%)| (5.6%) 

Total, Percent___._- 100.0% | 100.0% | 100.0% | 100.0% | 100.0% | 100.0% | 100.0% | 100.0% 
$100-$499______- 16.6 6.8 10.1 0.0 ii 31.0 47.3 73.9 
$500-$999__..-.- 15.3 13.1 8.2 7.0 8.9 26.4 faleed 26.1 
$1,000-$1,999____ Hes 27.4 31.0 S287 38.6 34.4 10.4 0.0 
$2,000-$2,999____ 19.5 21.0 25.0 31.9 26.1 4.8 10.6 0.0 
$3,000-$3,999__ _- 12.7 19.6 14.6 18.5 52 3.4 0.0 0.0 
$4,000-$4,999____ 6.1 8.1 9.9 3.5 10.1 0.0 0.0 0.0 
$5,000 and over-- 2.5 4.0 Teal 6.5 0.0 0.0 0.0 0.0 


Median Earnings_| $1,624 $2,118 $2,024 $2,390 $1,673 $860 $542 $371 


Note: Percentages may not add to totals because of rounding 
a Workers for whom information is not available are excluded from computation of percentages 


In Table K the total California earnings of migrant farm workers 
are distributed by weeks out of the labor force. These figures show that 
migrant workers have a greater degree of attachment to the labor force 
than California farm workers as a whole. Somewhat over half the mi- 
grants and a slightly higher percentage of the total farm labor force 
were out of the labor force four weeks or less. But about 85 percent 
of the migrants were in the labor force at least half the year compared 
with 75 percent of the total farm labor force. Only six percent of the 
migrants were purely seasonal workers out of the labor force forty 
weeks or more compared with 14 percent of the total farm labor force. 


Median earnings of migrants are clearly related to availability for 
work. Those out of the labor force fourteen weeks or less had median 
earnings well above those for the total migrant sample. Median earn- 
ings dropped to $860 for those out of the labor force for fifteen but 
not more than 26 weeks and declined steadily to only $371 for those out 
of the labor force forty weeks or more. 


Migrant workers interviewed were asked how they learned about the 
farm jobs they held in 1965. The answers shown in Table L may be 
somewhat inadequate but they indicate that migrant workers, like farm 
workers generally, learned about jobs from individual growers or the 
informal grapevine operating through friends and relatives. Of the 
3,048 jobs held by migrants for which sources were ascertained, two- 
thirds came from these two sources. These same sources led to 76 percent 
of the jobs for the farm labor force as a whole. In the total farm 
labor force, the majority of the people learning about jobs from friends, 
relatives or individual growers were nonprofessionals, short-term 
workers in agriculture. 


Migrants were more inclined to turn to the Farm Labor Service of 
the Department of Employment in seeking jobs than were local workers. 
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Migrants learned about 13 percent of their jobs from this source while 
less than ten percent of the jobs for the total farm labor force came 
from the Farm Labor Service. 

For migrants and farm workers generally, median earnings were low 
for those relying on freinds and relatives or on the Farm Labor Service. 


TABLE L 


Amount of Total California Earnings by Source of Jobs 


Percentage Distribution of a Weighted One Percent Sample of Migrant Workers 
Who Had $100 or More California Farm Earnings in 1965 


Source of jobs 


D.E. Crew 
farm leader, | Grower 
Total California labor con- asso- Friend, Un- 
earnings Total office Grower | tractor | ciation Union | relative Other known 
Total, Number__--__ 34,352 397 994 527 59 15 1,056 399 905 
Total, Percent__.___- 100.0% | 100.0% | 100.0% } 100.0% |} 100.0% | 100.0% | 100.0% | 100.0% 
$100-$499________ 16.6 25.6 10.3 8.1 0.0 0.0 22.0 26.6 
$500-$999________ 15.3 18.0 15:7 8.0 15.9 0.0 15.0 AT 
$1,000-$1,999_____ 27..3 22.5 29.8 46.0 30.0 10.2 26.3 17.4 
$2,000-$2,999_____ 19.5 18.3 uy ay 24.5 41.2 12.9 20.9 16.5 
$3,000-$3,999_____ 12.7 11.9 13.9 10.0 9.5 0.0 11.1 12.6 
$4,000-$4,999_____ 6.1 ie 9.7 Oi 0.0 67.3 2.9 9.8 
$5,000 andover____| 2.5 2.0 2.8 0.7 0.0 9.6 1.8 0.0 


Median Earnings__| $1,624 | $1,353 $1,744 $1,765 $2,009 $4,700 $1,458 $1,410 


Note: Percentages may not add to totals because of rounding. 
® Total refers to number of jobs rather than number of individual workers. 


TABLE M 


Amount of Total California Earnings by Method of Lining Up Jobs 


Percentage Distribution of a Weighted One Percent Sample of Migrant Workers 
Who Had $100 or More California Farm Earnings in 1965 


Method of lining up jobs 


Before 
Total California leaving While 
earnings Total home traveling Unknown 
‘FotalwNum bere. See he ee 94,352 590 669 3,093 
Total’ Percent 2-5. eo eee ee 100.0% 100.0% 100.0% 
S100-$ 490 ee ee eee 16.6 25.3 2050 
500-$999 rss er fee ree 15.3 16.9 12.0 
SE000=$ 1/999 SE ee ye ee ee a 21.3 23.4 16.6 
$2 000-82, 000 ete a ene erent 19.5 17.4 28.0 
$3;000-$3;999 132 per seer Ee ie 12.7 11.4 17.0 
$4,000-$4. 9005: <a ee 2 ee 6.1 4.9 0.7 
$0,000 andiovers2 222 seen e? eee ee 2.5 0.7 0.2 
Median Warnings _—* 2. =. >=... Ss $1,624 $1,451 $1,798 


Note: Percentages may not add to totals because of rounding. 
® Total refers to number of jobs rather than number of individual workers. 
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In both eases, these figures were depressed by the number of short-term 
workers utilizing these sources. 

Crew leaders and contractors were the sources of about 17 percent of 
the jobs for migrants and about 12 percent of farm jobs generally. 
Along with growers’ associations (sources of relatively few jobs), crew 
leaders and contractors recruited a higher percentage of professional 
farm workers whether migrant or local. This is reflected in the higher 
median earnings for workers utilizing these services. Migrants learn- 
ing about their jobs from individual growers had median earnings of 
$1,744, just slightly below those getting their jobs through crew leaders 
and contractors and almost twice those of farm workers generally who 
relied on individual growers. 

Very few workers, migrant or local, were recruited by unions, but 
those who got jobs through a union had median earnings well above 
those of the total sample. It should be pointed out that most of these 
jobs were in skilled occupations where earnings are generally higher. 


Migrants interviewed were asked whether they had jobs lined up 
before leaving home or found jobs while traveling. Table M shows the 
answers to this question relative to 1,259 jobs obtained by migrant 
farm workers during 1965 distributed by total California earnings. 


More than half the migrants, about 53 percent, reported they ob- 
tained jobs while traveling. These workers had higher median earnings, 
$1,798, than those who lined up jobs before leaving home. The group 
who found jobs while traveling contained a somewhat lower percentage 
of short-term workers in California agriculture but also contained a 
lower percentage of workers earning $4,000 or more in total California 
wages. 

In Table N the educational attainment of migrant farm workers is 
related to total California earnings. When the ten percent of the 


TABLE N 


Amount of Total California Earnings by Education 


Percentage Distribution of a Weighted One Percent Sample of Migrant Workers 
Who Had $100 or More California Farm Earnings in 1965 


Education 


eT CO Ona nk es 


Total California No Still in Grades Grade Grades | Grade 12] Un- 
earnings Total education | school 1-7 8 9-11 or higher | known 

Total, Number... ---.-- 1,451 82 143 625 194 233 166 8 

8(100.0%)| (5.7%) (9.9%) | (48.3%) | (18.4%) | (16.1%) | (11.5%) 

Total, Percent...------| 100.0% | 100.0% | 100.0% | 100.0% | 100.0% | 100.0% | 100.0% 
$100-$499..---.-.-.- 16.6 31.0 41.9 ‘(aa 25.4 18.2 12.0 
$500-$99982. eee 15.3 1.3 41.8 131 ah 17.2 5.7 
$1,000-$1,999__-_____ 27.3 19.4 5.2 28.4 33.2 36.6 24.8 
$2,000-$2,999____-___ 19.5 18.0 11.2 25.7 13.3 9.7 26.0 
$3,000-$3,999______-- 12.7 14.2 0.0 16.6 4.6 11.2 20.6 
$4,000-$4,999_______- 6.1 10.2 0.0 6.5 10.5 4.8 4.6 
$5,000 and over__---- 2.5 0.0 0.0 2.6 1.9 2.3 6.3 
Median Earnings--_-- $1,624 $1,458 $597 $2,058 $1,297 $1,378 $2,205 


Note: Percentages may not add to totals because of rounding. 
® Workers for whom information is not available are excluded from computation of percentages. 
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migrants who were students are eliminated from consideration, edu- 
cational background appears to have little effect on the earnings of 
migrants. This conclusion applies to farm workers as a whole, with one 
significant variation. Migrant workers who were high school graduates 
had median earnings below those of high school graduates in the total 
sample. Only six percent of these migrants earned more than $5,000 
compared with 20 percent of the high school graduates in the total 
farm labor force. Migrants, of course, were unlikely to hold the higher- 
paying managerial and office jobs. 

The nonstudent migrant labor force shows an average level of edu- 
eation even below that of the total farm labor force. About 54 percent 
of the migrants did not complete the eighth grade compared with 46 
percent of the farm labor force as a whole. The higher percentage of 
Mexicans among the migrants partially accounts for this difference. 


TABLE O 


Amount of Total California Earnings by Household Status 


Percentage Distribution of a Weighted One Percent Sample of Migrant Workers 
Who Had $100 or More California Farm Earnings in 1965 


Household status 


Live with Live with 
Total California others—head | others—not head 
earnings Total of household of household Live alone Unknown 
‘Total, .Numberes 2224-2 5-o2" 1,451 585 507 356 3 
#(100.0%) (40.4%) (35.0%) (24.6%) 
‘Total shercentseces- 2 - cen 100.0% 100.0% 100.0% 100.0% 
$100=$499 2 Sw ce scoot eee 16.6 7.8 31.8 9.6 
$500-$999__---.-..+.-.-.- 15.3 9.5 24.9 11.3 
$1,000-$1,999_....--_-._- 27.3 23.9 28.4 30.6 
$2:000=$21990Seeeccoces eee 19.5 24.0 1273 22.6 
$3,000-$3,999....--__--_.- 1287, 18.7 2.6 17.5 
$4,000-$4,999.__.--______- 6.1 10.1 0.0 8.1 
$5,000 and over_....----.. 2.5 5.9 0.0 0.3 
Median Earnings..-_-.---- $1,624 $2,333 $865 $1,956 


Note: Percentages may not add to totals because of rounding. 
® Workers for whom information is not available are excluded from computation of percentages. 


Table O shows the total California earnings of migrant farm workers 
as they relate to household status. The migrant labor force, as might 
be expected, contained fewer dependent family members than the total 
farm labor force. About 65 percent of the migrant workers were heads 
of household or lived alone compared with 58 percent of the farm 
labor force as a whole. 

Those migrants who were heads of household had median earnings 
well above those who lived alone. Sixteen percent of the heads of house- 
hold earned more than $4,000 compared with eight percent of those who 
lived alone. 

The group who lived with others but were not heads of household 
had median earnings of only $865. More than half these people, about 
57 percent, supplemented the family income by less than $1,000 in 
earnings. 
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TABLE P 


Amount of Family Income by Size of Family Unit * 


Percentage Distribution of a Weighted One Percent Sample of Migrant Workers 
Who Had $100 or More California Farm Earnings in 1965 
ee ee 


Size of family unit 
eae ae ee SE ee ak ate be apetlied  L 


Five Seven Nine Eleven 
or or or or 
One Two Three Four six eight ten more 
Family income Total Person | persons | persons | persons | persons | persons | persons | persons 
Total, Number-___-_-_ 794 325 115 71 86 104 40 29 24 
(100.0%)} (40.9%)| (14.5%)| (8.9%)| (10.8%)] (13.1%) (5.0%)| (38.7%)| (3.0%) 
Total, Percent_______ 100.0% | 100.0% | 100.0% 100.0% | 100.0% | 100.0% 100.0% | 100.0% 100.0% 
Less than $1,000__-} 7.2 12.3 13.7 0.0 0.0 1.8 0.0 0.0 0.0 
$1,000-$1,999_____] 19.3 28.2 7, 13.1 19.6 15.7 5.5 12.8 0.0 
$2,000-$2,999_____ 21.3 24.9 15.4 27.7 23.9 22.9 ibys 5.4 0.0 
$3,000-$3,999_____ 26.5 23.6 33.4 40.2 23.4 18.4 34.0 34.2 16.1 
$4,000-$4,999_____ 13.6 9.6 13.9 0.0 21.9 24.4 23.3 16.8 8.4 
$5,000-$5,999_____ 7.9 1.4 5.5 10.8 9.8 13.6 12.9 11.2 63.5 
$6,000-$6,999_____ 1.9 0.0 2.0 6.5 0.0 0.0 7.8 0.0 22.0 
$7,000 and over___} 2.3 0.0 4.4 1c 1.9 3.1 3.0 19.6 0.0 
Median Family 
Ineomesssss 22 $3,063 $2,447 $3,186 $3,166 $3,317 $3,565 $3,954 $3,788 $5,476 


SS a ced ee ee eee ee 


Note: Percentages may not add to totals because of rounding. 
* Workers who are not head of a household and those for whom information is not available are excluded. 


Among the farm workers interviewed, only those who were heads 
of household were asked to estimate total family income for 1965. The 
data shown in Table P showing family income of families headed by 
a migrant worker reflects the difficulty in getting such estimates and 
the figures provided probably are not very accurate. The questions re- 
garding family income were the most difficult for workers to answer, 
and many could supply only very vague answers. 

In Table P these estimates of family income are related to the size 
of the migrant workers’ family unit. They do show that 25 percent of 
such families contained five or more persons. About 27 percent of the 
families of farm workers as a whole were similarly large. Family 
income for the migrant worker’s family does show a more even pattern 
of increase with the increase in the size of the family than is shown on 
the comparable table for the entire farm labor force. The median 
income of migrant workers’ families of $3,063 is lower than median 
income for the entire sample of farm labor families, $3,444. 

Heads of households among the migrant workers interviewed were 
asked how many members of their families traveled with them as they 
moved to work on California farms. Their answers produced only 62 
cases of mobile family units of more than one person standing for 
6,200 migrant families in California agriculture in 1965. Perhaps 2,800 
of these families were large, containing five or more persons. These 
numbers should be accepted with caution as based on a very small 
sample. 

In Table Q these figures on the size of the mobile family unit are 
related to estimates of family income. Again, the data on family in- 
come must be treated with caution and generalizations about their 
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TABLE Q 


Amount of Family Income by Size of Mobile Unit * 


Percentage Distribution of a Weighted One Percent Sample of Migrant Workers 
Who Had $100 or More California Farm Earnings in 1965 


Size of mobile unit 


a a 


Five Seven Nine Eleven 
or or or or 
One Two Three Four six eight ten more 
Family income Total person | persons | persons | persons | persons | persons | persons | persons 
Total, Number------ 192 130 if 21 6 12 5 9 2 
(100.0%) | (67.7%)| (3.6%)} (10.9%)} (8.1%)} (6.2%)| (2.6%) (4.7%)| (1.0%) 
Total, Percent--.---- 100.0% | 100.0% | 100.0% | 100.0% | 100.0% | 100.0% | 100.0% 100.0% | 100.0% 
Less than $1,000-.-| 1.0 0.0 Dies 0.0 0.0 0.0 0.0 0.0 0.0 
$1,000-$1,999_-_-_ 17.2 21.9 34.5 9.3 0.0 0.0 0.0 0.0 0.0 
$2,000-$2,999__.__ 28.2 18.4 18.8 T2s2 63.6 72.6 32.4 0.0 0.0 
$3,000-$3,999_ -__- 24.0 30.7 0.0 9.2 36.4 0.0 0.0 22'.2 0.0 
$4,000-$4,999_ ___- 13.6 16.0 19.4 0.0 0.0 16.8 0.0 21.1 0.0 
$5,000-$5,999-_ .__- 8.3 8.0 0.0 9.2 0.0 0.0 33.0 22.2 0.0 
$6,000-$6,999_..--| 4.8 4.1 0.0 0.0 0.0 0.0 34.6 0.0 100.0 
$7,000 and over_--| 2.9 0.9 0.0 0.0 0.0 10.5 0.0 34.4 0.0 
Median Family 
Inecome=oe- =. 2 $3,063 $3,249 $1,328 $2,744 $2,812 $2,845 $5,536 $5,300 $6,500 


a (nnn ene sD irc UTES CEE 


Note: Percentages may not add to totals because of rounding, 
® Workers who are not head of a household and those for whom information is not available are excluded. 


TABLE R 


Amount of Family Income by Number of Wage Earners * 


Percentage Distribution of a Weighted One Percent Sample of Migrant Workers 
. Who Had $100 or More California Farm Earnings in 1965 


ee eee es 


Number of wage earners 


Four or 
One wage Two wage Three wage more wage 
Family income Total earner earners earners earners 

MotaleNumberless. -=-=eee-=ess2o= 994 649 197 31 66 

(100.0%) (68.8%) (20.9%) (3.4%) (7.0%) 

Total; Percent. se ae--sssses-2—-—=—= 100.0% 100.0% 100.0% 100.0% 100.0% 

Teas than’$1,000m. nee -see eee 7.2 9.9 0.0 0.0 0.0 
$1 000=$1,900fes.- 2 Fonte Ek 19.3 20.4 20.9 8.6 0.0 
$2)000-$2:99 9 see eee aes, 21.3 20.1 31.0 7.4 4.8 
$3'000=$3:0002eeeee = aaa 26.5 29.6 18.0 37.6 5.0 
$4,000-$4;999_ --. = ----_ === 13.6 13.7 9.4 21.7 25.8 
$5 000=$5, 909s o= sas eee= aes 7.9 5.1 11.8 24.6 27.3 
$6:000-$650092pasae- sane 1.9 0.2 5.6 0.0 16.0 
$7000 and oversse224--o8- =a - 2.3 1.0 3.2 0.0 Dale | 
Median Family Income---------- $3,063 $2,984 $2,961 $3,883 $5,528 


I 


Note: Percentages may not add to totals because of rounding, 
« Workers who are not head of a household and those for whom information is not available are excluded. 
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TABLE S 


Amount of Family Income by Number of Dependents * 


Percentage Distribution of a Weighted One Percent Sample of Migrant Workers 
Who Had $100 or More California Farm Earnings in 1965 


Number of dependents 


_ Five or | Seven or 


0 One Two Three Four six more 
Family income Total |dependents| dependent | dependents] dependents] dependents] dependents| dependents 
Total, Number________ 470 43 ill 97 72 56 50 41 
(100.0%)| (9.1%)| (238.6%)| (20.6%)} (15.3%)} (11.9%)| (10.6%)| (8.7%) 
Total, Percent... .....- 100.0% 100.0% | 100.0% | 100.0% | 100.0%, | 100.0% | 100.0% | 100.0% 
Less than $1,000_-__ Soll 0.0 14.0 0.0 0.0 3.4 0.0 0.0 
$1,000-$1,999_______ ees 7.6 10.7 24.6 9.5 15.3 ied 9.0 
$2,000-$2,999_______ 18.8 Ven 19.6 25.3 2153 15.7 16.4 4.8 
$3,000-$3,999_______ 28.7 22.9 34.0 Pat 26.6 20.0 28.4 39.4 
$4,000-$4,999_______ 16.2 11.9 11.5 3.4 32.5 28.6 28.3 4.6 
$5,000-$5,999_______ 12.3 22.6 6.1 11.0 Dal 13.0 9.4 34.9 
$6,000-$6,999_______ $.2 5.4 el 2.9 Zell 3.9 0.0 ce 
$7,000 and over_-___-_ 3.9 12.0 peal 5.2 2.3 0.0 10.2 0.0 
Median Family 
I COMOLee se 2 $3,063 $4,306 $3,118 $3,002 $3,829 $3,831 $3,945 $3,888 


Note: Percentages may not add to totals because of rounding. 
® Workers who are not head of a household and those for whom information is not available are excluded. 


relation to family size are based on very small numbers in each cate- 
gory. In general, family income of migrant families of two persons 
or more is shown to rise from a low of $1,328 fairly steadily to a high 
of $6,500 for the two cases of extremely large migrant families of eleven 
persons or more. 

Median family income for such families remains below that for the 
total sample of families headed by migrant workers when the migrant 
family unit consists of from two to six persons and only rises above 
this median for the few very large migrant families. It appears that 
families who follow the crops, as families, have lower incomes than 
those who remain behind while the head of the household moves to 
work in California agricuture. 

In Table R the estimated family incomes of migrant farm worker 
families are related to the number of wage earners. Among the fami- 
hes for which such information was obtained, almost 70 percent had 
only one wage earner. About 21 percent had two wage earners and 
the remaining nine percent, three or more. 

Median family income of those migrant farm worker families with 
one or two wage earners was reported as below that for the total sample 
of such families. Fifty percent of those with only one wage earner 
reported family incomes under $3,000 and 52 percent of those with 
two wage earners were below $3,000. Median family incomes for mi- 
grant farm worker families with three wage earners rose to $3,883 
and to $5,528 for those with four or more. 

Table 8 distributes estimated family income of families headed by 
a migrant farm worker by the number of dependents in the family. 
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It shows that 14 percent of such families had no dependents and about 
23 percent, only one. Forty-five percent contained from two to four 
dependents and the remaining 18 percent, five or more. 

The chart shows no clear pattern of relationship between median 
family income and the number of dependents. The highest median 
family income of $4,306 was reported for families with no dependents 
and the lowest, $3,002 for families with two. 
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SUMMARY OF FINDINGS 


1. For practical purposes, Mexican workers form the largest ethnic 
group in the California farm labor force. 

2. While not a majority of the farm labor force, Mexicans do consti- 
tute a majority of California migrants. 


3. Mexican workers, taken as a whole, are a more professional group 
than Anglo workers. A smaller percentage are short-term workers 
earning less than $1,000. 


4, Mexican workers are primarily field workers and are underrepre- 
sented in the higher paying jobs in California agriculture and in the 
types of work which provide year-round employment. 

0. Mexican workers are more mobile than the California farm labor 
force generally, and more versatile in that they tend to work in a 
greater variety of crops. 

6. Primarily field workers, Mexican workers show a somewhat higher 
percentage of weeks of full unemployment and a greater depend- 
ence on weeks of partial employment than do California farm work- 
ers as a whole. 


7. Mexican farm workers are somewhat more dependent on individual 
growers and the informal grapevine of friends and relatives to find 
out about jobs on California farms than the labor force as a whole. 
However, the entire farm labor force appears to be organized on a 
very informal basis. 

8. While Mexican workers have a lower level of educational attain- 
ment than that of the entire farm labor force, neither educational 
attainment nor literacy in English has any important bearing on 
median earnings. This can be partially explained by the fact that 
most Mexican workers are field workers performing jobs where skills 
acquired in school are not important. 


MEXICAN WORKERS IN THE 
CALIFORNIA FARM LABOR FORCE 


Mexicans are the largest ethnic group in the California farm labor 
force, making up 46 percent of those with farm earnings over $100.00. 
Anglo workers form the second largest component, some 44 percent 
of the farm labor force with the remaining 10 percent being composed 
of relatively small numbers of Filipinos, Negroes, and other ethnic 
eroups. 

Of the 218,200 Mexican farm workers, 84,200 (about 39 percent) 
had less than $1,000 in total California earnings in 1965, compared 
with 45 percent of the Anglo workers. Only about 27,500 of these very 


1For purposes of this study, the term “Mexican” includes all workers who appeared 
to have Mexican heritage, with no attempt made to designate birthplace or 
citizenship. 


(57) 
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low earners among Mexican workers were students, others were mi- 
grants who had additional earnings in other states. About 55 percent 
of the migrant labor force were Mexican, 78,800 out of a total migrant 
labor force of 145,100. 

The distribution of total California earnings of Mexican farm work- 
ers shows them less than proportionately represented at the lower 
and higher ends of the scale. The somewhat lower percentage of Mexi- 
can workers earning under $1,000 can be accounted for, in part, by 
the lower percentage of Mexican students doing farm work. The lower 
figure, four percent, of Mexican workers earning $5,000 and over 
shows them to have been less successful in getting year-round employ- 
ment in managerial jobs or in facilitating services. Nevertheless, the 
Mexican group provided the largest percentage of professional farm 
workers, which is reflected in median earnings of $1,472, above the 
median for the total sample. 

Table A shows the total California earnings of Mexican workers by 
sex. The great majority, about 74 percent, of Mexican workers are 
male. The male workers had much higher median earnings than female 
Mexican workers, $1,967compared to $724 

The median earnings figure for Mexican female workers is depressed 
by the 64 percent of largely short-term workers earning less than 
$1,000. Only 30 percent of the males earned less than $1,000. At the 
other end of the scale, 15 percent of the male workers earned $4,000 
or more while no females reached this earnings level. 

In Table B the total California earnings of Mexican farm workers 
are shown by age. The relationship between age and median earnings 
generally follows that for the total sample, with some interesting varia- 
tions. 

Median earnings are lowest for those workers under 20 years of age 
for both Mexican workers and all farm workers. Mexican workers 
under 20, a little over half of them still in school, show median earn- 
ines of $561. This is somewhat above the $497 median for the same 
group in the total farm labor force which contains a somewhat larger 
percentage of students. 

For both the Mexican group and the farm labor force as a whole, 
median earnings rise to their highest level for the age group from 25 to 
34 years. Here the median for Mexican workers is somewhat below 
that of the total, $2,244 compared to $2,365. 


Between ages 34 and 54 the median earnings of Mexican farm work- 
ers do not decline as sharply as those of the total farm labor force 
and are actually higher. After age 54 the median earnings of Mexican 
workers decline sharply. For all farm workers, those in the age range 
of from 55 to 64 years have the second highest median earnings ($2,- 
111) of any of the age groups. Mexican workers from 55 to 64 years 
of age have median earnings of only $1,770. Mexican workers 65 
or over have median earnings of only $628 compared to $1,063 for 
this age group in the total farm labor force. 

The average Mexican farm worker is somewhat younger than the 
average worker in the entire California farm labor force. This is ex- 
plained, in part, by the small proportion of elderly workers among the 
Mexicans. About 10 percent of Mexican farm workers are 55 years 
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TABLE A 


Amount of Total California Earnings by Sex 
Percentage Distribution of a Weighted One Percent Sample of Mexican Workers 
Who Had $100 or More in California Farm Earnings in 1965 
(eet es 8 ee ee Ee ee Oe ee ee i ee ee 


Sex 
Total earnings in California Total Male Female 

sROtal NUM ber en eee me ene ie ee enrol de eee 2,182 1,610 573 

(100.0%) (73.8%) (26.2%) 

fRotaly Percents eet © a ep me See wee eee ee 100.0% 100.0% 100.0% 
S100- $400 = eae ese aw newer woe y 24.3 19.1 38.8 
SOO S000 nee ee ee ree 14.3 10.5 25.1 
SL COO = ST, OOO serie ee oes RW oe waht wens oh aie el 22.2 21.2 25.1 
$2,000 $2, 0008 same wen mene Tha ee eee Nepal e 16.0 18.6 8.6 
CADIS BO tc el el pl Ba 12.2 15.7 2.5 
S42 000 = 85 00 9s meee ne eae eS sk et opel eet 6.6 8.9 0.0 
SG, O00 aNdrov ers sa! etm ae een eee heen geet 4.4 6.0 0.0 
Medians arni nce tee ee Seer te oe ee ee my $1,472 $1,967 $724 


Note: Percentages may not add to totals because of rounding, 


TABLE B 


Amount of Total California Earnings by Age 
Percentage Distribution of a Weighted One Percent Sample of Mexican Workers 
Who Had $100 or More in California Farm Earnings in 1965 
Se eS SE a ae 


Age 
a 9 ee i ee ee ee ee 
Total earnings Under 20} 20-24 25-34 35-44 45-54 55-64 | 65 years Un- 
in California Total years years years years years years | and over] known 
Total, Number. -.__ 2,182 461 298 419 508 237 136 87 35 


9(100.0%)| (21.5%)| (13.9%)| (19.5%)| (23.7%)| (11.0%)} (6.3%)| (4.1%) 


Total, Percent___..- 100.0% | 100.0% | 100.0% | 100.0% | 100.0% | 100.0% | 100.0% | 100.0% 
$100-$499_______ 24.3 47.4 18.2 18.5 13.4 18.7 14,4 47.3 
$5,000-$999______ 14.3 21.3 14,4 10.0 13.9 10.1 13.7 10.4 
$1,000-$1,999__ __ 22.2 20.4 33.1 18.4 19.2 19.7 30.2 30.7 
$2,000-$2,999_ __- 16.0 8.9 21.4 12.7 18.0 27.2 11.2 6.0 
$3,000-$3,999 _ __- 12.2 1.9 9.6 23.0 15.5 9.8 20.0 1.4 
$4,000-$4,999____ 6.6 0.0 2.8 8.1 13.2 8.1 Holl 4.2 
$5,000 and over-- 4.4 0.0 0.5 9.4 6.8 6.4 3.5 0.0 


Median Earnings-| $1,472 $561 $1,442 $2,244 $2,227 $2,051 $1,770 $628 


Note: Percentages may not add to totals because of rounding, 
* Workers for whom information is not available are excluded from computation of percentages. 


of age or older compared to 17 percent of the total California farm 
labor force. 

Table C shows the distribution of total California earnings of Mexi- 
can farm workers by household status. About 55 percent are either 
heads of household living with others or live alone. Median earnings 
are highest ($2,677) for heads of household living with others but 
below those for heads of household in the entire farm labor force 
($2,867). 
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Median earnings for Mexican workers living alone are $2,198, well 
above the $1,785 for the same group in the entire farm labor force. 
For those Mexican workers living with others and not heads of house- 
hold median earnings again are higher than those for all California 
farm workers in this category. This group contains a high percentage 
of short-term workers. About 63 percent of the Mexicans not heads of 
household earned less than $1,000 compared with about 70 percent of 
the same group in the total farm labor force. 


TABLE C 


Amount of Total California Earnings by Household Status 


Percentage Distribution of a Weighted One Percent Sample of Mexican Workers 
Who Had $100 or More in California Farm Earnings in 1965 


Household status 


Live with Live with 
others— others— 
Total earnings head of not head of Live 
in California Total household household alone Unknown 
LotalaNumbersc- ces sesa2ee== "ee 2,182 897 982 299 4 
4(100.0%) (41.2%) (45.1%) (13.7%) 
Total. Percents. 2s aoe ee eeeaee == 100.0% 100.0% 100.0% 100.0% 
$100-$499 2222222222 ~~ - eat 24.3 9.0 40.9 16.1 
$500=$999S. 2228. 2a. 2S See 14.3 8.1 21.8 8.9 
$1,000-$1,999 2242 eens sae 22.2 20.1 24.4 20.6 
$2:000-$2,9992_-_= See S22 - 16.0 19.2 10.1 Poi 
$3,000-$3,/990 on. 22 ee ae 12.2 20.6 2.8 18.0 
$4:000=$4,999.-2----2-=-------=— 6.6 12.5 0.0 10.7 
$5,000 and over ---------------- 4.4 10.5 0.0 0.0 


Median’Farnings_--------------- 


Note: Percentages may not add to totals because of rounding. 
a Workers for whom information is not known are excluded from computation of percentages. 


Table D shows the difference in the pattern of earnings of migrant 
Mexican workers compared to nonmigrants. About 36 percent of all 
Mexican farm workers are migrants (78,800 workers, or about 55 per- 
cent of the total migrant labor force). Their median earnings of 
$1,834 are substantially above the median earnings ($1,624) for the 
migrant labor force as a whole, but well below those of Filipino and 
Oriental migrants ($2,328 and $2,046). 

The median earnings of Mexican migrant workers are substantially 
higher than those of Mexican nonmigrauts. The median earnings of 
the nonmigrant group are depressed by the higher percentage (31 per- 
cent) of largely short-term workers in the lowest earnings category, 
$100 to $499. 

Table E. shows the pattern of total California earnings of Mexican 
farm workers as it relates to the areas in which these workers re- 
ceived their highest earnings. For Mexican workers, as for the farm 
labor force generally, the San J oaquin Valley was the most important 
area in providing farm earnings. The Central Coast and the southern 


areas follow. 
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TABLE D 


Amount of Total California Earnings by Stability 


Percentage Distribution of a Weighted One Percent Sample of Mexican Workers 
Who Had $100 or More in California Farm Earnings in 1965 


Stability 
Total earnings in California Total Nonmigrant Migrant 
a Ee 
otal wNumberseeeee ne ae, Se Me be 2,182 1,394 788 
(100.0%) (63.9%) (86.1%) 
otalybercentameeems 2c eee) Netee tart 100.0% 100.0% 100.0% 
UTR. Sa oS a EE et Se 24.3 30.1 13.9 
$000-9090H = sea 2 ee ea 14.3 14.2 14.6 
$1;000— $1,000 ees Rees eee? RRC. Bebe | 22.2 20.3 25.4 
$2;000=$2:000 Rat ee Sh a Bt tte 16.0 12.3 22.4 
$3,000 763.000 settee eee ee ee ee 12.2 10.7 14.9 
$1 000= $4,000 Remeene eet SAP a 6.6 6.7 6.4 
So 000handioverseces tes Be Ph. Sek Ee Ve 4.4 Bad 2-2 


Note: Percentages may not add to totals because of rounding, 


Mexican workers make up 46 percent of the farm labor force as a 
whole, but 52 percent of those workers receiving their highest earnings 
in the Southern area where Mexicans. About 50 percent were Mexi- 
can in the Central Coast area and 47 percent in the San Joaquin 
Valley. In the Sacramento Valley and the residual area, Mexicans 
played a less important role in the farm labor force; only one-quarter 
of the farm workers receiving their highest earnings in these areas 
were Mexican. 


Mexican workers receiving their highest earnings in the Central 
Coast area had the highest median earnings, $1,925, well above the 
$1,509 for the comparable group in the total sample. Those who re- 
ceived their highest earnings in the Southern area followed with me- 
dian earnings of $1,825, again higher than the median earnings for the 
Same group in the total farm labor force. In the San Joaquin Valley, 
median earnings of Mexican workers were nearly the same as those 
for all farm workers receiving their highest earnings there. 


The much smaller group of Mexican farm workers receiving their 
highest earnings in the Sacramento Valley and the residual area had 
median earnings lower than comparable groups in the entire farm 
labor force. The very low median earnings of Mexican workers in the 
residual area result from the fact that most of them appear to be 
short-term workers. About 72 percent earned less than $500. 


Table F relates the total California earnings of Mexican farm work- 
ers to mobility. Mexican farm workers appear to be somewhat more 
mobile than the members of the entire California farm labor force. 
About 80 percent of the total worked in only one area, compared with 
75 percent of the Mexican workers. Some 18 percent of the total and 
24 percent of the Mexicans worked in two or three different areas. 
This leaves a very small group in both samples working in four or 
more areas. 

3—598 
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TABLE E 


Amount of Total California Earnings by Area 


Percentage Distribution of a Weighted One Percent Sample of Mexican Workers 
Who Had $100 or More in California Farm Earnings in 1965 


Area 


San Joaquin Central Sacramento 


Total earnings Southern Valley Coast Valley 
in California Total area area area area Residual 
Total NUM era ee= ee ee 2,182 449 1,054 476 128 74 


(100.0%) (20.6%) (48.3%) (21.8%) (5.9%) (3.4%) 


Total Percent.2o2= 222 ee 100.0% 100.0% 100.0% 100.0% 100.0% 100.0% 
$100=$499..2. 3. ee 24.3 2153 23.4 18.0 37.0 72.2 
$500-$009. 252. ee eee 14.3 12.0 e383 12.2 12.0 4.1 
$1.000=$15999. 22 ee 22,2 21.1 25.2 21.5 14.6 237 
$2;000-$2:9992 2 22-22 - ee 16.0 15.3 16.9 14.6 16.8 13.0 
$3,000=$3:999- 2. ee 12.2 15.8 9.7 17.4 4.6 6.0 
$4 000=$4:990 np aaa ee 6.6 6.4 5.4 9.8 8.9 0.0 
$5,000sand oversee e----aeeee 4.4 8.1 1.9 6.4 6.2 1.9 
Median Earnings... ---------- $1,472 $1,825 $1,290 $1,925 $1,072 $377 


Note: Percentages may not add to totals because of rounding. 


TABLE F 


Amount of Total California Earnings by Number of Areas 


Percentage Distribution of a Weighted One Percent Sample of Mexican Workers 
Who Had $100 or More in California Farm Earnings in 1965 


Number of areas 


Total earnings Five or 

in California Total more areas 
‘Totale NumpDerseo een eae 2,182 1,641 375 76 

(100.0%) (75.2%) (17.2%) R (0.3%) 

Total Percent==-seeeseeeee == 100.0% ‘ 100.0% 100.0 100.0% 
$100-$409 eee ee eeen oe 24.3 26. 20.1 0.0 0.0 
$500=$99922 2. 3 ee eee 14.3 : 12.5 27.6 0.0 
$1,000-$1-999 32 eee = 22.2 F 27.9 9.8 0.0 
$2;000=$2;990 5.22 eee =e 16.0 5 23.3 36.1 76.6 
$3,000=$3:999 222422 12.2 5 ie 26.4 23.4 
$4,000-$4,999.. -.-...--.----_= 6.6 0.0 0.0 
$5 000;andiovers2=]—— 2-2 eee 4.4 0.0 0.0 
Median Earnings___---------- $1,472 $2,759 


Note: Percentages may not add to totals because of rounding. 


Median earnings for Mexicans who worked in one area are $1,389, 
compared with $1,323 for all members of the California farm labor 
force who worked in only one area. 

The Mexican farm workers’ median earnings rise steadily with the 
increase in mobility to a high of $2,759 for the small number who 
worked in five or more areas. This even pattern of increase does not 
appear in the comparable table for the entire farm labor force. In 
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the total California farm labor force, median earnings tend to increase 
with mobility up to a point; they peak at $1,798 for those who worked 
in three areas, but then fall to $1,634 for those who worked in four 
areas and decrease again to $1,203 for those few who worked in five 
or more. 

In Table G the earnings pattern of Mexican farm workers is related 
to the number of employers. It shows a surprisingly small percentage 
of Mexican workers (about 25 percent) with only one employer. This 
probably reflects the relatively low percentage of Mexican workers 
in managerial or office jobs compared to Anglo workers, the other 
large ethnic component of the California farm labor force. 

Mexican workers with just one employer have relatively high median 
earnings, well above the median for the whole group. This latter 
median, however, reflects the rather high percentage of the whole 
group (41 percent) earning less than $1,000 on the lower end of 
the distribution and the 21 percent, largely year-round employees, 
who earned $4,000 or more on the upper end of the distribution. 

Median earnings are substantially lower for Mexican workers with 
two or three employers. More than 50 percent earned less than $1,000. 
Most of them were probably short-term workers. 

Median earnings rise sharply for those with four or five employers. 
These groups contain a lower percentage of short-term workers earning 
less than $1,000 to depress the median earnings figure. They also con- 


TABLE G 


Amount of Total California Earnings by Number of Employers 


Percentage Distribution of a Weighted One Percent Sample of Mexican Workers 
Who Had $100 or More in California Farm Earnings in 1965 


Number of employers 


Five 
Total earnings One Two Three Four ormore | Un- 
in California Total employer employers employers | employers employers | known 

Total, Number_------- 2,182 548 339 325 182 782 7 

2(100.0%) (25.2%) (15.6%) (14.9%) (8.4%) (36.0%) 

Total, Percents 2-2. .--- 100.0% 100.0% 100.0% 100.0% 100.0% 100.0% 
$100-$499_..__-_____ 24.3 30.8 35.5 ola 19.4 12.4 
$500-$999__..------- 14.3 10.3 15.0 21.1 18.7 iI} 
$1,000-$1,999____.__ 22.2 UB 1323 17.0 28.6 32.9 
$2,000-$2,999______- 16.0 11.0 11.2 15.3 9.9 23.3 
$3,000-$3,999______- 12.2 13.6 13.4 8.2 16.1 11.6 
$4,000-$4,999_____-- 6.6 12.2 5.6 3.4 2.6 5.4 
$5,000 and over._-__-- 4.4 8.5 5.9 Boe! 4.7 1.2 
Median Earnings_-_-_- $1,472 $1,681 $982 $943 $1,336 $1,710 


Note: Percentages may not add to totals because of rounding, 
® Workers for whom information is not available are excluded from computation of percentages. 


tain lower percentages of workers earning $4,000 or more when com- 
pared with the one employer group. This probably can be explained 
by a higher rate of unemployment among the professional farm work- 
ers with multiple employers. 

Table H shows the earnings pattern of Mexican farm workers by 
types of crops in which they worked. The distribution of Mexican 
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TABLE H 


Amount of Total California Earnings by Crops in Which Worked 


Percentage Distribution of a Weighted One Percent Sample of Mexican Workers 
Who Had $100 or More in California Farm Earnings in 1965 
Se Ee ee 


Crops in which worked 


Total earnings Field Fruit and Horti- 
in California Total crop nut tree | Vegetable | Livestock cultural 


Total, Number__.._____ 93,188 679 1,485 674 119 

b(100.0%)| (21.4%)| (46.9%)} (21.3%) (3.8%) 

Total, Percent__._._-_- 100.0% 100.0% 100.0% 100.0% 100.0% 
$100-$499___________ 2203 18.7 25.3 18.2 24.6 
$500-$999___________ 14.4 14.7 16.0 12.0 12.3 
$1,000-$1,999________ 24.4 26.4 23.5 26.0 18.9 
$2,000-$2,999________ 16.9 17.4 16.9 16.4 12.3 
$3,000-$3,999_..______ 11.9 12.2 11.8 1te7 14.1 
$4,000-$4,999_.______ 5.9 6.9 3.7 10.0 5.2 
$5,000 and over______ HES) 3.8 2.8 5.8 12.5 
Median Earnings_-_-___ $1,512 $1,592 $1,326 $1,786 $1,767 


Note: Percentages may not add to totals because of rounding. 


® Total refers to number of crops worked rather than number of individual workers. 
b Crops worked for which information is not available are excluded from computation of percentages, 


farm workers among types of crops does not differ significantly from 
the distribution of the total California farm labor force. Mexicans are 
slightly under-represented in field crops and in livestock jobs. 

The median earnings pattern by crop for Mexicans bears little re- 
semblance to that for the farm labor force as a whole. Median earnings 
of Mexican workers are significantly higher for every type of crop, 
except general farm and horticultural, testifying to the more profes- 
sional character of the Mexican farm laborer. 

Median earnings are lowest for Mexican workers in fruit and nut 
tree crops, and highest for those in general farm work. The differences, 
however, are not really significant, and the median earnings of Mexi- 
can workers in fruit and nut tree crops are depressed by the relatively 
high percentage (41 percent) of largely short-term workers earning 
less than $1,000 in such crops. 

In Table I, the total California earnings of Mexican farm workers 
are related to the number of different types of crops in which they 
worked. Somewhat more than one-half of them worked in only one 
type of crop. This is a significantly lower percentage of one-crop work- 
ers than is shown in the total farm labor force. In part, this reflects 
the lower proportion of short-term workers among the Mexicans com- 
pared with the total. The proportion working in two different crops 
is roughly the same as that shown in the total sample, though a some- 
what higher proportion of Mexicans worked in three crops than farm 
workers as a whole. 

Median earnings of Mexicans are affected by crop mobility. The 
lowest median earnings are those of the groups working in two differ- 
ent types of crops. Compared with the one-crop group, who showed 
the second lowest median earnings, there is a smaller percentage of 
two-crop workers in the highest income categories. About 26 percent 
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TABLE | 


Amount of Total California Earnings by Number of Crops in Which Worked 


Percentage Distribution of a Weighted One Percent Sample of Mexican Workers 
Who Had $100 or More in California Farm Earnings in 1965 


Number of crops in which worked 


Five 
Total earnings One Two Three Four or more Un- 
in California Total crop crops crops crops crops known 
Total, Number___-____ 2,182 1,131 773 243 15 0 21 
2(100.0%) (52.3%) (35.8%) (11.2%) (0.7%) (0.0%) 
Total, Percent___._____ 100.0% 100.0% 100.0% 100.0% 100.0% 0.0% 
$100-$499__...______ 24.3 27.0 24.7 7.8 0.0 0.0 
$500-$999__ _-_._.___ 14.3 13.2 17.8 10.6 0.0 0.0 
$1,000-$1,999__..____ 22.2 18.3 23.9 32.4 55.0 0.0 
$2,000-$2,999________ 16.0 15.3 14.5 25.3 13.6 0.0 
$3,000-$3,999___.____ 1252 12.5 11.6 13.5 14.5 0.0 
$4,000-$4,999__._____ 6.6 7.8 5.3 5.9 0.0 0.0 
$5,000 and over______ 4.4 5.8 2.2 4.6 16.9 0.0 
Median Earnings_____ $1,472 $1,483 $1,271 $1,979 $1,910 0.0 


Note: Percentages may not add to totals because of rounding. 
® Crops worked for which information is not available are removed from computation of percentages. 


of the one-crop workers had earnings over $3,000, compared with 19 
percent of the two-crop workers. The percentages earning less than 
$1,000 are approximately the same for both eroups. 

Mexicans who worked in three types of crops had the highest median 
earnings, almost $2,000. The small sample working in four crops had 
slightly lower median earnings. These groups, largely professional, 
contain much lower percentages of workers earnings less than $1,000. 

Table J shows that the great majority of Mexican farm workers 
are involved in direct production jobs. About 95 percent of the Mexi- 
ean workers were employed only in direct production jobs, compared 
with 90 percent of the total California farm labor force. Mexican 
workers are under-represented in facilitating services, management, 
office work, carpentry, truck driving, etc. Only about one percent 
were employed exclusively in these kinds of jobs compared with five 
percent of the total farm labor force. Three percent performed both 
kinds of jobs. 

The median income for Mexican workers in facilitating services 
and in both facilitating services and direct production are more than 
double those for such workers who held only direct production jobs. 
The latter group contains most of the short-term workers, with 41 
percent earning less than $1,000. At the other end of the scale, nine 
percent of the direct production workers earned $4,000 or more com- 
pared with about one-third of those either in facilitating services or 
performing both kinds of jobs. 

Table K shows the pattern of weeks of full employment experienced 
by Mexican farm workers and its relation to total California earnings. 
About 40 percent of the Mexicans were fully employed more than half 
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TABLE J 


Amount of Total California Earnings by Type of Farm Work 


Percentage Distribution of a Weighted One Percent Sample of Mexican Workers 
Who Had $100 or More in California Farm Earnings in 1965 


Type of farm work 


Total earnings Farm Facilitating Both 
in California Total service service services Unknown 
Total, Number. -2-.-2-- 2,182 2,015 25 71 72 

2(100.0%) (95.5%) (18295) (3.4%) 

otal-wPerocents seen e eo 100.0% 100.0% 100.0% 100.0% 
$100=$4998= 3. ees 24.3 25.8 15.6 0.0 
$500=$999Ue 22. Be. 14.3 15.3 de’ 0.0 
$1,000-$1,999_________ 2262 22.9 1227 15.9 
$2,000-$2,999__.______ 16.0 15.5 0.0 24.5 
$3,000-$3,999.________ 1252 11.2 30.7 27.3 
$4,000-$4,999_.__._.__ 6.6 5.4 13.6 15.6 
$5,000 and over_______ 4.4 3.8 19.8 16.7 
Median Earnings____-- $1,472 $1,344 $3,671 $3,288 


Note: Percentages may not add to totals because of rounding. 
® Workers for whom information is not available are excluded from computation of percentages. 


the year. Another 43 percent experienced relatively brief periods of 
full employment, 15 weeks or less. 

The distribution of weeks of full employment for Mexican farm 
workers is very smiliar to that for the entire California farm labor 
force. This might seem to contradict previous statements as to the 
more professional character of the Mexican component of the farm 
labor force. 

There are several factors which may serve to explain why the Mexi- 
can group, though containing more professional farm workers than 
the total farm labor force, does not show a higher rate of full em- 
ployment. The under-representation of Mexican farm workers in man- 
agerial or office positions and in general farm and livestock work means 
that they have less than a porportionate share of jobs for which year- 
round employment is common. The great majority of Mexican work- 
ers are field workers, engaged in jobs where weeks of partial employ- 
ment or unemployment are common. 


The greater mobility of the Mexican farm worker also contributes to 
reducing his weeks of full employment. In addition, Mexican workers 
have a slightly lower rate of attachment to the labor force as many 
of them customarily return to Mexico or to other states in this country 
for certan periods during the year. 


Table K shows a steady rise in median earnings of Mexican workers 
as the number of weeks of full employment increases. While those 
workers with less than six weeks of full employment show median 
earnings of only $316, this rises to $4,638 for the almost five percent 
who were fully employed year-round. 


In Table L the weeks of full unemployment experienced by Mexi- 


can farm workers are related to total California earnings. The pat- 
tern it reveals does differ from that for the total farm labor force, 
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showing a higher rate of weeks of unemployment among Mexicans 
than among the members of the total farm labor force. Again, the 
type of farm jobs generally held by Mexican workers undoubtedly 
explains some of this difference. 


TABLE K 


Amount of Tetal California Earnings by Weeks of Full Employment 


Percentage Distribution of a Weighted One Percent Sample of Mexican Workers 
Who Had $100 or More in California Farm Earnings in 1965 


Weeks of full employment 


Total Less 
earnings than 
in six 6-10 11-15 | 16-20 | 21-25 | 26-30 | 31-40 | 41-51 52 Un- 
California Total weeks | weeks | weeks | weeks | weeks | weeks | weeks | weeks | weeks | known 
Total, 
Number 2,182 444 243 249 170 186 174 326 285 102 3 


*(100.0%) | (20.4%) | (11.2%) | (11.4%)} (7.8%) | (8.5%)| (8.0%) | (15.0%) | (13.1%) | (4.7%) 


Total, 


Percent 100.0% {100.0% |100.0% |100.0% |100.0% |100.0% |100.0% |100.0% |100.0% |100.0% 
$100- 


$499___ 24.3 92.5 30.0 13.9 0.0 0.0 2.9 0.0 Thee 0.0 
$500-___ 

$999___ 14.3 7.0 62.6 34.2 7.1 3.7 4.9 2.4 ie! 3.6 
$1,000- 

$1,999 22.2 0.5 6.3 52.0 79.5 53.0 35.1 9.3 3.6 1.8 
$2,000- 

$2,999 16.0 0.0 je 0.0 13.4 35.4 Shek 40.2 21.5 1.9 
$3,000- 

$3,999 12.2 0.0 0.0 0.0 0.0 7.9 19.5 35.6 26.4 25.1 
$4,000- 

$4,999 6.6 0.0 0.0 0.0 0.0 0.0 1.4 10 5 7 (ea | 29.4 
$5,000- 

and 

over __. 4.4 0.0 0.0 0.0 0.0 0.0 0.0 2.0 17.8 38.2 
Median 

Earn- 

ings_...| $1,472 $316 $660 $1,021 |$1,399 | $1,902 | $2,169 | $2,954 | $3,841 | $4,638 


Note: Percentages may not add to totals because of rounding. 
® Workers for whom information is not available are excluded from computation of percentages. 


About 22 percent of the Mexican farm workers had no weeks of full 
unemployment compared with almost 30 percent of the total farm labor 
force. Only 40 percent of the Mexicans were fully employed more 
than half the year; the figure for the total farm labor force is slightly 
higher. 

Median earnings are low, only $963, for those Mexican workers who 
had no weeks of full unemployment. While 28 percent of this group 
earned more than $4,000, more than half were short-term workers in 
the labor market for brief periods. Median earnings rise to $2,503 for 
those with from one to four weeks of full unemployment, and then 
fall rather steadily to $351 for those with 40 or more weeks. 

Figures taken from the general survey of the California farm labor 
force show that a greater percentage, about 77 percent, of the Mexican 
farm workers had from one to 14 weeks of partial employment. This 
compares with 70 percent of the total farm labor force. This varia- 
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TABLE L 


Amount of Total California Earnings by Weeks of Full Unemployment 


Percentage Distribution of a Weighted One Percent Sample of Mexican Workers 
Who Had $100 or More in California Farm Earnings in 1965 


Weeks of full unemployment 
a 


Total earnings 0 1-4 5-9 10-14 15-26 27-39 | 40 weeks| Un- 
in California Total weeks weeks weeks weeks weeks weeks | and over | known 


Total, Number _____- 2,182 487 253 333 281 | 581 135 111 1 
9(100.0%)} (22.3%)}| (11.6%)} (15.3%) (12.9%)} (26.6%)! (6.2%) (5.1%) 


Total, Percent__.___- 100.0% | 100.0% | 100.0% | 100.0% | 100.0% | 100.0% | 100.0% 100.0% 
$100-$499________ 24.3 42.2 15.1 27.9 0.0 79.8 
$500-$999__-_____ 14.3 8.4 26.3 8.3 46.5 1 
$1,000-$1,999_____ 22.2 4.2 4.9 12.9 48.7 
$2,000-$2,999_____ 16.0 5.6 14.7 23.8 4.9 
$3,000-$3,999_____ 12.2 11.0 19.8 17.8 0.0 
$4,000-$4,999_____ 6.6 11.9 16.2 8.2 0.0 
$5,000 and over_-__ 4.4 16.6 3.0 bet 0.0 


Median Earnings__| $1,472 $963 $2,503 $2,045 


$1,048 


Note: Percentages may not add to totals because of rounding. 
® Workers for whom information is not available are excluded from computation of percentages. 


tion again reflects the importance of field work to the Mexican farm 
worker. 

Table M shows the distribution of total California earnings of Mexi- 
can farm workers by attachment to the labor force. About half these 
workers were virtually year-round members of the labor force, avail- 
able for work at least 48 weeks during the year. About 54 percent 
of the total farm labor force show this rate of attachment. 

The percentage of Mexican short-term workers out of the labor force 
for 26 weeks or more is slightly below that for the total sample. 
This is due, at least in part, to the lower percentage of student work- 
ers in the Mexican group. 


Median California earnings of Mexican workers decrease steadily 
with the increase in weeks out of the labor force. The median earnings 
figure for those never out of the labor force, $2,457, appears low 
but is depressed by the almost 40 percent who earned less than $2,000. 
It should be recalled that these are California earnings and many 
of these workers are migrants with earnings in other states. 


All workers interviewed were asked how they learned about the 
farm jobs they held in 1965. In Table N this information gained from 
Mexican workers is related to California earnings. For Mexican work- 
ers, as for the entire farm labor force, by far of the most important 
sources of farm jobs are growers and the informal grapevine operating 
through friends and relatives. Mexican workers are slightly more de- 
pendent on these informal sources; about 75 percent of their farm 
jobs were found through friends, relatives or growers. 


The Farm Labor Service of the Department of Employment was 
the channel for relatively few of the jobs for Mexican workers, about 
Seven percent coming from this source. About 10 percent of the jobs 
for the total farm labor force came from the Farm Labor Service. 
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TABLE M 


Amount of Total California Earnings by Weeks Out of Labor Force 


Percentage Distribution of a Weighted One Percent Sample of Mexican Workers 
Who Had $100 or More in California Farm Earnings in 1965 


Weeks out of labor force 
ee eS SE es ee SP ee 


40 
weeks 
1-4 5-9 10-14 | 15-26 | 27-39 and Un- 
Total earnings in California Total weeks | weeks | weeks | weeks | weeks | weeks over | known 
Total, Number_____-__.____ 2,182 920 196 147 249 222 267 1 
9 (100.0%) | (42.2%)| (8.3%) (9.0%)} (6.7%)| (11.4%) | (10.2%) | (12.2%) 
otal, Percentst2£_ 552-2 ct 100.0% | 100.0% 100.0% |100.0% |100.0% 
$100-$499 222 Fe ene 24.3 8.6 28.4 61.7 86.3 
S500=$900 2 fee =o ee 14.3 9.4 29.6 35.1 12.8 
$1,000-$1,999____________ 22.2 21.4 35.8 7.0 0.9 
$2,000-$2,999___.________ 16.0 21.7 4.4 6.2 0.0 
$3,000-$3,999_..._._..___ 12,2 19.6 1.9 0.0 0.0 
$4,000-$4,999_.__________ 6.6 Hes 0.0 0.0 0.0 
$5,000 and over__._.______ 4.4 8.0 0.0 0.0 0.0 
Median Earnings--_______ $1,472 $2,457 $2,089 $866 $487 $332 


Note: Percentages may not add to totals because of rounding. 
® Workers for whom information is not available are excluded from computation of percentages. 


Most of the Mexicans contacting the Farm Labor Service were mi- 
grants or short-term workers. About 47 percent of them had total 
California earnings of less than $1,000. 

Mexican migrants and short-term workers in agriculture also turned 
to individual growers and the advice of friends and relatives in find- 


TABLE N 


Amount of Total California Earnings by Source of Jobs 


Percentage Distribution of a Weighted One Percent Sample of Mexican Workers 
Who Had $100 or More in California Farm Earnings in 1965 


Source of jobs 
ee ee ee 


D. E. Crew 
farm leader, | Grower 
labor con- associ- Friend, Un- 


Total earnings in California Total office | Grower | tractor | ation | Union | relative | Other | known 


otal Numbersese =o. s2-e oe 296,547 326 1,464 690 89 15 1,725 538 1,700 
Total, ;Percent.2e0e5. = J. 2 100.0% 100.0%} 100.0%} 100.0%} 100.0%} 100.0%] 100.0%] 100.0% 
s100= 840025 eo one oe oe 24.3 31.8 17.8 16.8 0.0 0.0 25.3 35.4 
TCU Uh gee ea ee ae 14.3 15.4 14.2 12.6 10.0 0.0 16.3 17.0 
$1,000-$1,999..-._________- 22.2 18.3 26.8 33.0 20.8 67.6 25.8 10.8 
$2,000-$2,999_.-.---_-___-- 16.0 12.0 16.0 23.3 47.4 12.6 17.2 13.9 
$3,000-$3,999_ . -__.--..___. 12.2 17.5 14.0 10.3 13.7 0.0 8.9 9.6 
$4,000-$4,999___-_________- 6.6 1.6 7.4 3.1 4.8 10.4 3.9 8.6 
$5,000 and over_...-------- 4.4 3.4 3.7 0.8 3.4 9.4 2.6 4.6 
Median Earnings_..-------- $1,472 | $1,172 | $1,523 | $1,610 | $2,240 | $1,370 | $1,313 $930 


Note: Percentages may not add to totals because of rounding. 
® Total refers to number of jobs rather than number of individual workers. 
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ing farm jobs. About 42 percent of those learning about jobs from 
friends and relatives earned less than $1,000 in California. Some 32 
percent of those finding jobs through individual growers had less than 
$1,000 in California earnings. 

Crew leaders and contractors were the source of 16 percent of the 
jobs for Mexican workers and 12 percent for the total farm labor 
force. Growers’ associations (a source of relatively few jobs) recruited 
primarily professional Mexican farm workers. This is reflected in the 
significantly higher median earnings for Mexican workers utilizing this 
source. Very few Mexican workers were recruited by unions. 

Table O shows the relation between educational attainment and 
earnings for Mexican workers. When the student component is elimi- 
nated, educational background appears to have little effect on the earn- 
ings of Mexican farm workers, or those of the total farm labor force. 
In the total farm labor force the 15 percent who were high school 
graduates did show higher median earnings, largely due to the 20 per- 
cent of them, generally in managerial positions, who earned over 
$5,000. 

Only seven percent of the Mexican farm labor force were high 
school graduates. While their median earnings were somewhat above 
those of Mexicans with less education, only five percent earned more 
than $5,000. This is slightly below the percentage of Mexicans with 
from one to seven years of education earning more than $5,000. 

In general, the level of educational attainment of Mexican farm 
workers is below that of the farm labor force as a whole. Sixty percent 
of them did not complete the eighth grade compared with 46 percent 
of the total sample. About 80 percent of the farm workers with no 
formal education are Mexican. 

All farm workers interviewed were asked what languages they could 
read. The information gained is of limited value since no attempt was 
made to find out how well the worker could read or to check the ac- 
curacy of his response in any way. 

In Table P the workers’ answers to this question are related to total 
California earnings. Ability to read English appears to have no im- 
portant relationship to earnings. About 21 percent of the Mexican 
workers reported that they read only English. Median earnings of this 
group are very low. The majority of them appear to be short-term 
workers. It is probable that most of the Mexican students are in this 
category. 

Median earnings are highest for the 37 percent who read only 
Spanish. This group probably contains more of the professional Mexi- 
can farm workers. It shows a relatively low percentage of workers 
earning less than $1,000 and the highest percentage of those earning 
$4,000 or more. 

Illiterates, making up only three percent of the Mexican workers, 
had the second highest median earnings. Those workers who could read 
both English and Spanish had significantly lower median earnings, 
largely because of the high percentage, 43 percent, earning less than 
$1,000 in total California wages. 

All workers interviewed were asked whether, on their last three farm 
jobs in 1965, they received training from the employer or already knew 
how to do the work when hired. In Table Q the answers given by 
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Mexican farm workers are related to toal California earnings. The 
patterns of earnings and median earnings are very similar for those 
workers who knew how to do their jobs when hired and those recelving 
training. — 

On 61 percent of the jobs covered, the workers reported they al- 
ready knew how to perform the job when hired, while training by the 


TABLE O 


Amount of Total California Earnings by Education 


Percentage Distribution of a Weighted One Percent Sample of Mexican Workers 
Who Had $100 or More in California Farm Earnings in 1965 


Education 
ee ee ee eens ra 
Total earnings No Still Grades Grade Grades | Grade 12 
in California Total education | in school 1-7 8 9-11 or higher | Unknown 
Total, Number________ 2,182 212 285 1,085 240 202 142 16 
9(100.07%)}  (9.8%)|  (13.2%)} (60.1%)} (11.1%)| (9.3%)| (6.6%) 

Total, Percent__._____ 100.0% | 100.0% | 100.0% | 100.0% | 100.0% 100.0% | 100.0% 
$100-$499___._______ 24.3 27.6 65.6 18.2 13.4 12.0 16.8 
$500-$999__________ 14.3 7.8 24.9 11.6 18.0 20.1 10.0 
$1,000-$1,999_______ 22.2 23.5 4.6 zen 34.6 28.8 De 
$2,000-$2,999_______ 16.0 17.9 4.9 17.5 16.2 17.8 21.6 
$3,000-$3,999__.____ 12.2 11.5 0.0 15.9 7.5 13.6 16.3 
$4,000-$4,999_______ 6.6 6.9 0.0 8.7 es 2.5 itl 
$5,000 and over_____ 4.4 4.7 0.0 5.4 Sel! 5.1 4.9 
Median Earnings____| $1,472 $1,652 $405 $1,880 $1,445 $1,648 $2,017 


Note: Percentages may not add to totals because of rounding. 
® Workers for whom information is not available are excluded from computation of percentages. 


TABLE P 


Amount of Total California Earnings by Literacy 


Percentage Distribution of a Weighted One Percent Sample of Mexican Workers 
Who Had $100 or More in California Farm Earnings in 1965 
ee 


Literacy 
ee es 1 a ee eee 
English English Cannot 
Total earnings and and read any 
in California Total English Spanish | Spanish other Other language | Unknown 
“a 
Total, Number__.__-_- 2,182 451 794 848 2 0 68 20 
9(100.0%)| (20.9%)} (36.7%)| (39.2%)|  (0.1%)| 0.0%) (3.1%) 

Total, Percent.._._-_- 100.0% | 100.0% | 100.0% | 100.0% | 100.0% 100.0% | 100.0% 
$100-$499__________ 24.3 38.1 15.0 25.9 0.0 0.0 19.2 
$500-$999_.._______ 14.3 20.0 9.2 17.3 0.0 0.0 2.4 
$1,000-$1,999_______ 22.2 17.0 24.6 21.9 100.0 0.0 34.3 
$2,000-$2,999_______ 16.0 7.4 21.4 14.8 0.0 0.0 19.0 
$3,000-$3,999___.____ 12.2 10.3 16.5 9.3 0.0 0.0 12.6 
$4,000-$4,999_______ 6.6 5.2 8.5 Bar 0.0 0.0 Wes 
$5,000 and over_--_-_ 4.4 2.0 4.9 5.1 0.0 0.0 5.2 
Median Farnings____| $1,472 $797 $2,058 $1,249 $1,750 0 $1,810 


See 
Note: Percentages may not add to totals because of rounding; 


® Workers for whom information is not available are excluded from computation of percentages, 
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TABLE Q 


Amount of Total California Earnings by Knowledge of Work 


Percentage Distribution of a Weighted One Percent Sample of Mexican Workers 
Who Had $100 or More in California Farm Earnings in 1965 
SS eee 


Knowledge of work 
ee 


Knew how 
Total earnings to do work Employer None or 
in California Total when hired trained unknown 
Total, Numbers s-ssesscesscece== 96,547 3,996 887 1,665 
Total sPercenti25-22as--)-=—--=—= 100.0% 100.0% 100.0% 
$100-$499 224 = ae ee 24.3 23.4 By | 
S500=$009se nsec sees eee snes 14.3 15.0 14.3 
$1,000=$1,99022 2 2 ee Seen See 22.2 25.2 22.6 
$2.000=$2:999 == be ee oe 16.0 16.9 19.9 
$3,000-$3:099ce eee aoe = eae ooe 12.2 1s 11.3 
$41000=$4/999 eae oe eae 6.6 5.5 4.2 
$5,000jand over->---------=---- 4.4 2.6 4.5 
Median Earnings_....---------- $1,472 $1,410 $1,416 


Pr a a a a Ne 
Note: Percentages may not add to totals because of rounding. 
Total refers to number of jobs rather than number of individual workers. 


TABLE R 


Amount of Total California Earnings by Sick or Injured 


Percentage Distribution of a Weighted One Percent Sample of Mexican Workers 
Who Had $100 or More in California Farm Earnings in 1965 


i —————————————— ee 


Sick or injured 


Sick and did 
Sick and Sick and not collect 
collected collected Disability or 
Total earnings Disability Workmen’s Workmen’s Never sick 
in California Total Insurance Compensation Compensation or injured 
Total, Number__-------- 2,182 44 10 213 1,915 
(100.0%) (2.0%) (0.5%) (9.8%) (87.7%) 
Total, Percent...--.---- 100.0% 100.0% 100.0% 100.0% 100.0% 
$100-$499____-------- 24.3 0.0 0.0 21.6 25.3 
$500-$999__-_-------- 14.3 4.2 18.0 15.0 14.5 
$1,000-$1,999_-_------ Dome 53.0 58.1 27.8 20.6 
$2,000-$2,999___-_-_-. 16.0 13.8 11.5 12.5 16.4 
$3,000-$3,999.-------. 12.2 23.5 12.4 14.0 11.8 
$4,000-$4,999__.----_- 6.6 Pale 0.0 4.6 6.9 
$5,000 and over. ------ 4.4 2.7 0.0 4.5 4.5 
Median Earnings-_--.--. $1,472 $1,775 $1,712 $1,499 $1,453 


Note: Percentages may not add to totals because of rounding. 


employer was received on about 14 percent of the jobs. On the rest, 
either the worker was not trained or this information was not given. 

During the interviews workers were asked whether they had been sick 
or injured during the past year and, if so, whether they had collected 
any disability insurance or workmen’s compensation benefits. In Table 
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R, the answers given by Mexican workers are related to total earnings 
in California. Only about two percent reported being ill or injured and 
receiving social insurance benefits. Another 10 percent reported being 
ill but receiving no benefits, while the great majority said they were 
never sick or injured during 1965. 

The small group who received social insurance benefits had some- 
what higher median earnings than the rest. This can be accounted for 
by the absence of workers earning less than $500 from these groups. 
About 22 percent of those who were ill or injured but received no 
benefits and about 25 percent of those who were never sick or injured 
earned less than $500. 

In an effort to gain information as to the adequacy of medical care 
received by farm workers, all those interviewed were asked when they 
last visited a doctor. The answers given by Mexican workers are re- 
lated to earnings in Table S. 

Although about 88 percent of the Mexican workers reported they 
had never been sick or injured during 1965, 73 percent said they had 
visited a doctor within six months of the interview and another nine 
percent reported seeing a doctor within seven to 12 months before the 
interview. About 17 percent had not visited a doctor within the year 
and a small number reported they had never sought medical atten- 
tion. 

Those workers who had not seen a doctor recently or reported never 
having visited one had significantly higher median earnings than those 
who had seen a doctor within the past year. The latter group may 
contain a higher proportion of women and older workers, although 
the earnings patterns of the three significant groups do not vary a 
great deal. There is a higher percentage of workers earning $4,000 or 
more among those who had not seen a doctor in the past year. 


TABLE S 


Amount of Total California Earnings by Last Visited Doctor 


Percentage Distribution of a Weighted One Percent Sample of Mexican Workers 
Who Had $100 or More in California Farm Earnings in 1965 


Last visited doctor 


Within six | 7-12 months Over a 


Total earnings months of before year before 
in California Total interview interview interview Never Unknown 
Lotale Number saoes = eee eee 2,182 1,540 190 367 25 61 
2(100.0%) (72.6%) (9.0%) (17.3%) (1.2%) 
‘Total bercelts-estes 22 eee 100.0% 100.0% 100.0% 100.0% 100.0% 
$100=$4902e 2" ee eee we: 24.3 25.3 25.9 20.6 26.6 
$500-$999s- 2-2 = ee 14.3 15.5 14.6 10.9 0.0 
$1;,0002$1,99922 82-22. eee 22.2 21.1 24.5 24.2 34.9 
$2000-$2:090202-. 5-2. %.27 22. 16.0 16.2 14.6 12.9 Alot 
$3,000-$3,999___-_.-______-_- 12.2 12.0 12.7 13.0 13.4 
$4;000-$4:999 5-2. eo ee 6.6 5.4 4.2 14.0 4.1 
$5,000/and‘overs_2-=- 222-2 --. 4.4 4.6 3.6 4.4 0.0 
Median Earnings. ..---------- $1,472 $1,402 $1,378 $1,751 $1,799 


Note: Percentages may not add to totals because of rounding. 
® Workers for whom information is not known are excluded from computation of percentages. 
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Workers were also asked whether they had a regular family doctor. 
The answers given by Mexican workers are related to earnings in 
Table T. 

About two-thirds of those who answered the question reported that 
they had a regular doctor. Their median income was well below that of 
the workers who had no regular doctor. The first group did contain a 
higher percentage of those, presumably short-term workers in California 
agriculture, earning less than $1,000. It is probable that the group 
reporting no regular doctor contained more migrant, professional farm 
workers with a permanent residence in Mexico. 

Data on housing gained from the California Farm Labor Survey tell 
little concerning the adequacy of housing available to farm labor fami- 
lies and individual farm workers. Workers were asked what type 
of housing they had at their permanent address. They were also asked 
the number of rooms they had and whether there was indoor plumbing. 

The data on types of housing utilized by Mexican farm workers is 
shown in Table U in relation to California earnings. Most of these 
workers, some 89 percent, reported living in houses. About five percent 
lived in apartments, about three percent in ‘‘other’’ types of housing 
such as barracks. Very few reported living in trailers, rooming houses, 
or other kinds of generally temporary housing. This distribution of 
types of housing does not differ significantly from that shown for the 
entire farm labor force. 


Median income is much higher for the small number of Mexican 
farm workers living in rooming houses than for farm workers as a 
whole. This group contains no short-term workers earning less than 
$1,000. Median incomes for those living in apartment or ‘‘other’’, 
mainly on-the-ranch housing, are well above the median for all Mexican 
farm workers. The median income of those living in houses is depressed 


TABLE T 


Amount of Total California Earnings by Regular Doctor 


Percentage Distribution of a Weighted One Percent Sample of Mexican Workers 
Who Had $100 or More in California Farm Earnings in 1965 


Regular doctor 


Tota Jearnings in California Total Yes No Unknown 
‘Total; Numbers. 22 o2. oe a - e ee 2,182 1,455 713 14 
a(100.0%) (67.1%) (32.9%) 
Total, Percent: 2 -2--- a2. ee ek 100.0% 100.0% 100.0% 
$100-$499:.t 2 IAL See eT 24.3 27.5 18.1 
$500=$999-e >. BORE 22 he Boek 14.3 16.1 10.5 
$1;000-$1/999_ 3 ae ee 22.2 21.0 24.5 
$2:000=$2'000 ae a er eee 16.0 13.8 19.8 
$3,000=$3,999..- eee Se ee. 12.2 10.8 15.3 
$4,000-$4,9992. = Ako. 2 eh 6.6 5.2 9.7 
$5,000/and oversees eee ee 4.4 5.5 2.0 


Median) Warnings seas ee $1,472 $1,270 $1,866 


Note: Percentages may not add to totals because of rounding. 
= Workers for whom information is not known are excluded from computation of percentages. 
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TABLE U 


Amount of Total California Earnings by Housing 


Percentage Distribution of a Weighted One Percent Sample of Mexican Workers 
Who Had $100 or More in California Farm Earnings in 1965 


Housing 
Total earnings Apart- Rooming Un- 
in California Total House Trailer ment Hotel Motel house Other | known 

Total, Number _____- 2,182 1,922 20 113 18 2 29 64 15 

®(100.0%)| (88.7%)} (0.9%)| (5.2%)| (0.8%)} (0.1%)| (1.3%)| (3.0%) 

Total, Percent_______ 100.0% | 100.0% | 100.0% | 100.0% 100.0% | 100.0% | 100.0% | 100.0% 
$100-$499________ 24.3 27.2 0.0 0.0 0.0 0.0 0.0 10.2 
$500-$999________ 14.3 LSS7 18.2 20.5 44.9 100.0 0.0 Tee 
$1,000-$1,999_____ 22.2 21.6 39.1 24.1 Salil 0.0 20.1 21.4 
$2,000-$2,999_____ 16.0 15.3 ey a 22.4 18.2 0.0 13.0 26.0 
$3,000-$3,999_____ 12.2 11.0 627 29.7 5.8 0.0 13.9 21.6 
$4,000-$4,999_____ es 6.6 6.4 0.0 2.5 0.0 0.0 53.0 5.7 
$5,000 and over_-_- 4.4 4.8 5.0 0.9 0.0 0.0 0.0 3.3 
Median Earnings__| $1,472 $1,358 $1,871 $2,270 $1,217 $750 $4,354 $2,200 


Note: Percentages may not add to totals because of rounding. 
* Workers for whom information is not known are excluded from computation of percentages. 


by the relatively high percentage of short-term workers (housewives, 
and students, and elderly people), earning less than $1,000. 


It appears that professional Mexican farm workers predominate in 
the temporary types of housing as might be expected; families and, 
therefore more short-term workers, live in houses. 


Mobile Mexican workers were asked what type of housing they util- 
ized while working on jobs that required their staying away from home 
overnight. In Table V their answers are related to total California 
earnings. There are some differences in the pattern of types of housing 
used by mobile Mexican workers and that of mobile California farm 
workers as a whole. 


While barracks are the most common form of mobile housing used 
by California farm workers, houses are more often used by Mexican 
workers. This must reflect the predominance of Mexicans among mi- 
grant worker families. Mexican workers reported staying in houses on 
41 percent of the jobs they held away from home and in barracks on 
28 percent of such jobs. 


Mexican workers are less likely to live in trailers, cars, or tents, or 
to camp out. This simply may mean that mobile Mexican workers are 
less likely to own trailers, cars, and camping equipment. 


The highest median earnings among Mexican mobile workers are 
those of workers, generally professional and traveling alone, who use 
various types of temporary housing. The lowest median earnings are 
those of Mexican workers living in houses, family units, hotels, or 
motels. 
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TABLE V 


Amount of Total California Earnings by Mobile Housing 


Percentage Distribution of a Weighted One Percent Sample of Mexican Workers 
Who Had $100 or More in California Farm Earnings in 1965 


Mobile housing 


Total Tent, 
earnings Room- car, 
in Family | Bar- Apart- | Hotel, ing camped Un- 
California Total unit racks | House | ment motel | House | Trailer out Other | known 
Total, 
Number | 26,547 67 247 359 34 57 33 5 12 69 5,664 


(100.0%) | (7.6%) | (28.0%) | (40.7%) | (3.9%)| (6.5%)} (8.7%)| (0.6%)| (1.4%)| (7.8%) 


Percent | 100.0% |100.0% |100.0% |100.0% |100.0% |100.0% |100.0% |100.0% |100.0% |100.0% 
$100- 

$499__) 24.3 18.9 20.1 26.7 0.0 46.6 0.0 0.0 0.0 37.8 
$500- 

$999__| 14.3 18.6 13.3 16.8 30.0 17.9 0.0 0.0 18.2 7.4 
$1,000-— 


$1,999 22.2 17.0 25.9 17.0 52.8 14.0 45.1 0.0 32.0 2.3 
$2,999 16.0 25.9 17.5 25.9 17.3 13.7 24,7 50.0 32.8 23.5 
$3,999 12.2 15.8 20.5 9.9 0.0 7.9 0.0 0.0 17.1 29.0 
$4,999 6.6 1.9 0.6 2.6 0.0 0.0 30.1 50.0 0.0 0.0 


ings-_.| $1,472 $1,460 | $1,761 | $1,354 | $1,531 | $595 $2,233 | $3,750 | $1,997 | $2,215 


Note: Percentages may not add to totals because of rounding. 


® Total represents a weighted one percent sample of worker’s housing on his last three jobs away from home. 
b Unknowns and workers who did not stay away from home overnight are excluded from computation of percentages. 
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SPECIAL STUDY: 
STUDENTS IN THE CALIFORNIA 
FARM LABOR FORCE 
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SUMMARY OF FINDINGS 


1. During 1965 a special effort was made to recruit student farm work- 
ers. Most of these students worked for very brief periods but about 
83,300 students did earn at least $100 in farm wages during 1965. 

2. Almost three-quarters of the students with more than $100 in Cali- 
fornia farm earnings in 1965 did some farm work in 1966 as well. 

3. Most student farm workers were fully employed on a seasonal 
basis only. About 90 percent had 15 weeks or less of full em- 
ployment and 47 percent were fully employed for six weeks or less. 

4. Most student farm workers were involved in direct production jobs 
with fruit and nut tree crops and vegetable crops providing most 
of the employment opportunities for students. 


STUDENTS IN THE CALIFORNIA 
FARM LABOR FORCE 


During 1965 a special effort was made to recruit students to work in 
California agriculture. Most of these student workers are among the 
more than one-quarter million people who did some farm work in 1965 
but earned less than $100. The temporary student workers probably 
were important, in the aggregate, particularly for harvesting certain 
flash crops. As individuals, however, they had little attachment to the 
farm labor force. For most of them, 1965 probably was the only year 
in which they did farm work. 

Those student workers included in the California Farm Labor Sur- 
vey all earned more than $100 in farm wages in 1965. It is reasonable 
to expect that this group has a greater attachment to the farm labor 
force and a higher percentage of these young people do farm work 
during more than one year. 

Table A shows that about 83,300 students earned more than $100 in 
California agriculture during 1965. About 60,200 of these students also 
had some farm earnings in 1966, so almost three-quarters of them did 
some farm work during at least two years. More than half, however, 
received most of their California earnings from nonfarm jobs even 
though they did enough farm work during both years to earn more than 
$100 in farm wages. 

Five percent, or 4,100 students, had relatively permanent part-time 
or even full-time jobs on California farms and had earnings in all four 
quarters of 1965 and 1966. Another three percent had farm earnings 
in the same three quarters of both years. About 11 percent were sea- 
sonal workers in both years with earnings in the same one or two 
quarters. 

Median California earnings of student farm workers in the survey 
were $443, and almost 89 percent had less than $1,000 in total Cali- 
fornia earnings. Median earnings, naturally, were well above this fig- 


(79 ) 
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TABLE A 


Amount of Total California Earnings by Employment in 1965 and 1966 


Percentage Distribution of a Weighted One Percent Sample of Student Workers 
Who Had $100 or More in California Farm Earnings in 1965 


Employment in 1965 and 1966 


Farm Farm 
Farm Farm work work Farm 
work work in same in same work Other 
in in four three two in same workers 
1965 quarters | quarters | quarters quarter | with farm 
Total earnings not of 1965 of 1965 of 1965 of 1965 work in Un- 
in California Total 1966 and 1966 | and 1966 | and 1966 | and 1966 1966 known 


Total, Number_.._..-.-- 833 223 41 22 67 26 446 8 
4(100.0%)| (27.0%) (5.0%) (2.7%) (8.1%) (3.2%)| (54.1%) 
otal; Percent=.-2s22e-— 100.0% | 100.0% | 100.0% | 100.0% | 100.0% | 100.0% | 100.0% 
$100-$499____________ 58.2 74.1 56.3 
$500-$999______._____ 30.3 13. ; 
$1,000-$1,999_________ 8.6 
$2,000-$2,999_________ 203 
$3,000-$3,999..____._- 0.4 
$4,000-$4,999_..__.___. 0.1 
$5,000 and over_-.-_-- 0.0 


Median Earnings_.-_-- 


Note: Percentages may not add to totals because of rounding. 
® Workers for whom information is not available are excluded from computation of percentages. 


ure for those who did farm work in all four quarters of both years; 
this group shows median earnings of $735, and almost 30 percent 
earned more than $1,000. 

Table B shows that all students surveyed were under 25 years of 
age and most of them, about 96 percent, were under 21 years of age. 
Student workers under 21 had median California earnings of $488, 
while the four percent who were older had median California earnings 
of $1,251. About 56 percent of the latter group earned more than 
$1,000 compared with only 10 percent of the younger students. 

Most of the students taking farm jobs, about 90 percent, were male. 
Table C shows that male student farm workers had somewhat higher 
median California earnings than females. About 12 percent of the male 
students earned more than $1,000, compared with five percent of the 
female students. Almost two-thirds of the girls had from $100 to $499 
in total California earnings. 

In Table D the California earnings of student farm workers are 
shown by ethnic group. Anglo students make up 57 percent of the 
student farm labor force, although Anglo farm workers are only 44 
percent of the farm labor force as a whole. A little more than one- 
third of the student farm labor force are Mexicans while this ethnic 
group forms 46 percent of the total California farm labor foree. These 
figures simply reflect the fact that a higher percentage of young 
Anglos from 12 to 24 years of age are enrolled in schools or colleges, 
compared with young Mexicans. 

Median California earnings of Anglo student farm workers are 
slightly higher than those of Mexican students. Median earnings of 


Bi 


5), 
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TABLE B 


Amount of Total California Earnings by Age 


Percentage Distribution of a Weighted One Percent Sample of Student Workers 
Who Had $100 or More in California Farm Earnings in 1965 


Age 
ES Ne ee narra 
Total earnings Under 20 20-24 25 years 
in California Total years years and over Unknown 
Total, Number___.._-__- 833 780 32 0 21 
#(100.0%) (96.1%) (3.9%) (0.0%) 

Total, Percent_......... 100.0% 100.0% 100.0% 0.0% 
$100-$499....._--_____ 58.2 59.1 10.4 0.0 
$500-$999._-..--___ 8 30.3 31.0 33.5 0.0 
$1,000-$1,999_..._____ 8.6 USE 34.9 0.0 
$2,000-$2,999__.._____ 2.3 2.0 10.3 0.0 
$3,000-$3,999__-..____ 0.4 0.0 10.9 0.0 
$4,000-$4,999__.._.___ 0.1 0.1 0.0 0.0 
$5,000 and over_______ 0.0 0.0 0.0 0.0 

0 


Note: Percentages may not add to totals because of rounding, 
® Workers for whom information is not available are excluded from computation of percentages. 


TABLE C 


Amount of Total California Earnings by Sex 
Percentage Distribution of a Weighted One Percent Sample of Student Workers 
Who Had $100 or More in California Farm Earnings in 1965 
ete etl ett ete eel Cee ie Eee 


Sex 
Total earnings in California Total Male Female 

rLotal a Numibermmete en ee ee tet ae ee eens eee 833 748 84 

(100.0%) (89.8%) (10.2%) 

UNGAR RSC Rom ce ee eee, Oe RRS 100.0% 100.0% 100.0% 
5100-5400 meer eres te ee ay St POY 58.2 57.3 66.2 
$0002 $99 0 beens ee ae 0.3 30.5 29.1 
ST 000=$ 1.000 Mammen: weeny 8 ie ee 8.6 9.0 4.7 
92:000- $2,090 samen eter ee rs 2.3 2.6 0.0 
$3,000=$3, 000 eum eaeay 1 fede’) al eof 0.4 0.5 0.0 
$4,000-$4, 000 bese at pete) Spek alle TD 0.1 0.1 0.0 
Sb,000/andicver==- ee ee SE 22 ee 0.0 0.0 0.0 
Median Harnings#@e--- 24 3e9.__ tee $443 $449 $402 


Note: Percentages may not add to totals because of rounding. 


students in some other ethnic groups such as American Indians and 
Negroes are much higher but the samples of such student workers 
are too small to yield significant data. 


In Table E the total California earnings of student farm workers 
are distributed by the geographic areas in which they received their 
highest earnings. The distribution shown is very close to that in the 
comparable table for the California farm labor force as a whole. 
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TABLE D 


Amount of Total California Earnings by Ethnic Group 


Percentage Distribution of a Weighted One Percent Sample of Student Workers 
Who Had $100 or More in California Farm Earnings in 1965 


Ethnic group 


Amer- 
Total earnings Other ican Un- 
in California Total Anglo | Negro | Mexican] Filipino | Oriental] Indian | Other | known 

Total, Number. __--_____- 833 476 6 284 9 33 7 13 5 

= (100.0%) | (57.5%) | (0.7%) | (34.8%) | (1.1%)| (4.0%)]} (0.8%)| (1.6%) 

Total, Percent.-...._..-._ 100.0% | 100.0%} 100.0%} 100.0%] 100.0%} 100.0%] 100.0%] 100.0% 
$100-$499_.....-...-_- 58.2 58.4 0.0 65.9 0.0 58.6 0.0 0.0 
$500-$999_. 2 Le 30.3 30.1 67.5 24.6 81.2 30.8 0.0 | 100.0 
$1,000-$1,999__________ 8.6 9.7 32.5 4.6 18.8 6.5 | 100.0 0.0 
$2,000-$2,999_._________ 2.3 1.1 0.0 4.9 0.0 0.0 0.0 0.0 
$3,000-$3,999__________ 0.4 0.4 0.0 0.0 0.0 4.1 0.0 0.0 
$4,000-$4,999_.________ 0.1 0.2 0.0 0.0 0.0 0.0 0.0 0.0 
$5,000 and over.._____- 0.0 0.0 0.0 0.0 0.0 0.0 0.0 0.0 
Medain Earnings. _.__.- $443 $442 $870 $403 $808 $441 | $1,250 $750 


Note: Percentages may not add to totals because of rounding. 
® Workers for whom information is not available are excluded from computation of percentages 


The San Joaquin Valley is the most important source of earnings 
for student farm workers as for the total California farm labor force 
with about 44 percent of the students receiving their highest earnings 
in this area. The Central Coast area is second in importance, the source 
of the highest earnings for 21 percent of the students, closely followed 
by the southern area and the Sacramento Valley. Only eight percent 


TABLE E 


Amount of Total California Earnings by Area 


Percentage Distribution of a Weighted One Percent Sample of Student Workers 
Who Had $100 or More in California Farm Earnings in 1965 


Area 


Southern | San Joaquin Central Sacramento | Residual 


Total earnings in California Total area Valley area | Coast area | Valley area area 
Total, Numberseess-- 25. see 833 113 369 175 105 70 

(100.0%) (13.6%) (44.3%) (21.0%) (12.6%) (8.4%) 

‘Total Percentscssesseeeesaeo eee 100.0% 100.0% 100.0% 100.0% 100.0% 100.0% 
$100=$409 2. Bitte Ae 58.2 62.7 51.0 49.9 79.9 17.5 
$500-$9992 -2s-—. 22 Sosa. F 30.3 20.1 36.2 41.5 10.5 17.8 
$1,000-$1,099 232. 22 a 8.6 14.1 7.9 8.6 7.5 4.7 
$2,000-$2,9992 <0 2.2222. ek 2.3 1.9 4.6 0.0 0.0 0.0 
$3;000-$3,000 2-28 Sass > 0.4 1.2 0.0 0.0 2.0 0.0 
$4,000-$4,999__._.___-__._____ 0.1 0.0 0.3 0.0 0.0 0.0 
So,000landioverseso= =e eee 0.0 0.0 0.0 0.0 0.0 0.0 
Median Harnings_._____.-___- $443 $419 $492 $501 $350 $358 


Note: Percentages may not add to totals because of rounding. 
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received their highest earnings in the residual, or mountain and 
North Coast area. 

Median earnings of student workers were highest in the Central 
Coast closely followed by those in the San Joaquin Valley. Median 
earnings were below those of the total student sample in the Southern 
Area, the Sacramento Valley and the residual area. In the latter two 
areas, well over three-quarters of the student farm workers were in the 
lowest earnings category in the sample, $100 to $499 in total California 
earnings. 

In Table F the total California earnings of student farm workers 
are related to the number of employers. It shows that 47 percent of 
these students worked for only one employer while 22 percent had 
two employers. The rest, about 31 percent, had earnings from three or 
more employers. 

Median earnings were highest, $478, for those students who worked 
for only one employer and fell to $436 for those who worked for two. 
In general, the table shows that students did not increase their earn- 
ings by working for several employers. The median earnings of those 
who worked for three or more employers are depressed by the fact that 
about two-thirds of such students only earned from $100 to $499. 

Table G shows the distribution of total California earnings of stu- 
dent farm workers by the type of crop in which they worked. The 
total on the table refers to crops, rather than to individuals, since 
some students worked in more than one different type of crop. 

Fruit and nut tree crops with high demands for seasonal labor were 
the most important sources of farm jobs for students, providing 56 
percent of such jobs. Median earnings of students working in fruit 
and nut tree crops were below those of the total sample, depressed by 
the 64 percent in these crops who only earned from $100 to $499. 
The median earnings of students in general farm and horitcultural 


TABLE F 


Amount of Total California Earnings by Number of Employers 


Percentage Distribution of a Weighted One Percent Sample of Student Workers 
Who Had $100 or More in California Farm Earnings in 1965 


Number of employers 


a SS ee ee eee 


Five 
One Two Three Four or more 

Total earnings in California Total employer employers | employers | employers | employers 
sDotal,, Numbersos=-5 25) 2. oso) 833 393 185 117 61 76 

(100.0%) (47.2%) (22.2%) (14.0%) (7.3%) (9.1%) 

Potals Percents.<- 222 22-8e-t oss. 100.0% 100.0% 100.0% 100.0% 100.0% 100.0% 
S100= S49 Greece eee 58.2 52.9 59.6 65.2 68.0 64.1 
$500=$990- ae er RE, 30.3 38.0 24.0 21.0 26.0 23.7 
$1,000-$1,999.._._--_..-_---- 8.6 7.3 15.2 1.2 6.0 12.3 
$2:000=$2 (90082 oon oe 2.3 11 0.0 12.6 0.0 0.0 
$3,000-$3,999_. -...---.-----. 0.4 0.3 1.1 0.0 0.0 0.0 
$4,000-$4,999.._..__-.__-_--- 0.1 0.3 0.0 0.0 0.0 0.0 
$5,000 and over__.._..._._.-- 0.0 0.0 0.0 0.0 0.0 0.0 
Median Earnings. ......-_---- $433 $478 $436 $407 $394 $412 


eee ES et Sl went lh fal fren 
Note: Percentages may not add to totals because of rounding. 
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jobs also were well below those of the total sample but the number 
working in such crops was very small. 

Field crops and vegetables were also important sources of student 
farm jobs, providing about 31 percent of such jobs. Jobs in livestock 
accounted for about 10 percent of the jobs for students on California 
farms. Median earnings were highest in vegetable crops, followed by 
livestock and field crop earnings. Median earnings in all three types 
of crops were substantially above those for the total sample of student 
farm workers. 

Table H relates total California earnings of student farm workers 
to the number of different types of crops in which they worked. Not 
surprisingly, it shows the student farm labor force to have less crop 
mobility, or versatility, than the farm labor force as a whole. 

Most students, 69 percent, worked in only one type of crop while 
about 29 percent worked in two different types. The latter had median 
California earnings of only $395 compared to $459 for those who 
worked in only one type of crop. More than two-thirds of those who 
worked in two types of crops had earnings of from only $100 to 
$499. The small number of students who worked in three different 
types of crops had median earnings of $1,011, more than twice those 
of students who worked in only one type of crop. 

Table I shows that most student farm workers were employed in 
direct production jobs on California farms. Very few were doing 
office work or performing such services as carpentry or truck driving. 

The small sample of those providing facilitating services did show 
somewhat higher median earnings than students doing direct pro- 
duction jobs but the difference is not great. Those few who performed 
both kinds of jobs had median earnings about three times those of 
the total sample of student farm workers. 

In Table J the total California earnings of student farm workers 
are related to weeks of full employment. It shows that about 90 percent 
of these students were fully employed only on a seasonal basis, having 
15 weeks or less of full employment. Almost half, 47 percent, were 
fully employed for six weeks or less. Some students, about three per- 
cent of the sample, were fully employed for more than half the year. 

Median earnings of student farm workers do increase significantly 
with the increase in weeks of full employment. They rise from $322 for 
those with less than six weeks of full employment to $2,045 for those 
with from 21 to 25 weeks of full employment. The pattern becomes 
uneven for those with more than 25 weeks of full employment but the 
numbers involved are very small. 

Table K relates the total California earnings of student farm work- 
ers to weeks of partial employment. It seems to indicate that part- 
time jobs are not as important to these students as might be expected. 
Farm work probably does not lend itself to part-time jobs as well as 
work in the service sector. Seasonal full employment, rather than 
part-time employment, is more common for student workers. A few did 
have part-time jobs for more than half the year but 55 percent of the 
student farm workers had six weeks or less of partial employment. 
This is particularly significant in view of the prevalence of weeks of 
partial employment in field work, the type of farm work done by 
most student farm workers. 
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The pattern of median earnings shown in Table K is uneven. Median 
earnings of most student farm workers do rise with the increase in 
weeks of partial employment up to the category experiencing 16 to 20 
weeks of partial employment. Thereafter the pattern is very uneven 
but the numbers involved are very small. 


TABLE G 


Amount of Total California Earnings by Crops in Which Worked 


Percentage Distribution of a Weighted One Percent Sample of Student Workers 
Who Had $100 or More in California Farm Earnings in 1965 


Crops in which worked 
Pn Ss I eB ee. | ed ek ee ee Pe a 


Field Fruit and General Horti- 
Total earnings in California Total crop nut tree | Vegetable | Livestock farm cultural 
otal Numberseoe se. 91,020 161 570 154 97 18 20 
(100.0%)} (15.8%)} (55.9%)} (15.1%) (9.5%) (1.8%) (2.0%) 
otal; Percentoae-=_ es oe 100.0% | 100.0% | 100.0% | 100.0% | 100.0% | 100.0% | 100.0% 
SLO0-$409 wera ee FL 59.7 56.3 4.0 49.4 51.7 76.4 69.4 
S000 000 seer tent eee ee 28.8 32.0 26.6 38.7 28.5 11.8 9.1 
$1,000-$1;999. 22 $s c cee 8.9 10.4 6.6 10.6 14.3 11.8 21.5 
$2,000-$2,999._..____--________ 1.9 0.0 256 1.3 2.2 00 0.0 
$3,000-$3,999_- 2. 2 0.5 13 0.2 0.0 PI? 0.0 0.0 
$4,000-$4,999__....__.-._____ 0.1 0.0 0.0 0.0 1.2 0.0 0.0 
$5,000 and.overs.-2- =) oo. 0.0 0.0 0.0 0.0 0.0 0.0 0.0 
Median Earnings_.-_...________ $435 $455 $413 $508 $487 $362 $388 


Note: Percentages may not add to totals because of rounding. 
* Total refers to number of crops worked rather than number of individual workers. 


TABLE H 


Amount of Total California Earnings by Number of Crops in Which Worked 


Percentage Distribution of a Weighted One Percent Sample of Student Workers 
Who Had $100 or More in California Farm Earnings in 1965 


Number of crops in which worked 


Four or 
Total earnings in California Total One crop Two crops Three crops more crops 
Lotals Number: 2--4-__2.2. 2.2 < 833 574 244 15 0 
(100.0%) (68.9%) (29.3%) (1.8%) (0.0%) 
rLotal pbercentssso42ss2-2.- 5-2. 100.0% 100.0% 100.0% 100.0% 0.0% 
$100-$409 Sree i cate <n! eee 58.2 55.7 67.7 0.0 0.0 
S500 S000 See geet RI 30.3 30.4 29.0 48.9 0.0 
$1 ;000-S1-009 "eee es 8.6 10.1 2.5 61.1 0.0 
$2:000=$2:009eee eee 2.3 3:3 0.0 0.0 0.0 
$3;000-$3 090225 3 eee se 0.4 0.2 0.8 0.0 0.0 
$4,000-$4,999._..___-_-_- 0.1 0.2 0.0 0.0 0.0 
$5,000 and over. __......-__.--__ 0.0 0.0 0.0 0.0 0.0 
Median Earnings.._.....-..---_- $443 $459 $395 $1,011 0 


Note: Percentages may not add to totals because of rounding. 
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TABLE |} 


Amount of Total California Earnings by Type of Farm Work 


Percentage Distribution of a Weighted One Percent Sample of Student Workers 
Who Had $100 or More in California Farm Earnings in 1965 


Type of farm work 


Facilitating 
Total earnings in California Total Farm service service Both services Unknown 
‘Total/sNumberssssssee cee aene nee 833 782 6 14 31 
4(100.0%) (97.6%) (0.7%) (1.7%) 
TotalsPercent2.2--eses = eee 100.0% 100.0% 100.0% 100.0% 
$100-$499. ee. 3 ete Re 58.2 60.8 58.2 0.0 
$500=$900, were 28 ee 30.3 28.8 0. 29.4 
$15000=3 159090 2 eee 8.6 7.5 24.3 70.6 
$2,000-$2;999-.. cssccecescscuce 2.3 253 17.5 0.0 
$3,000-$31999. 0 Sense eee 0.4 0.4 0.0 0.0 
$4,000=$4:909 ee eee ee 0.1 0.1 0.0 0.0 
$0, 000/andiovers = ssee=: eee 0.0 0.0 0.0 0.0 
Median Earnings__..._.....___-_ $443 $429 $444 $1,357 


Note: Percentages may not add to totals because of rounding. 
a Workers for whom information is not available are excluded from computation of percentages. 


TABLE J 


Amount of Total California Earnings by Weeks of Full Employment 


Percentage Distribution of a Weighted One Percent Sample of Student Workers 
Who Had $100 or More in California Farm Earnings in 1965 


Weeks of full employment 


Less 
Total earnings than six} 6-10 11-15 16-20 21-25 26-30 31-40 41-51 52 
in California Total weeks | weeks | weeks | weeks | weeks | weeks | weeks | weeks | weeks 
Total, Number_--_- 833 392 259 95 39 10 3 8 
(100.0%) | (47.1%) | (81.1%) |(11.4%)} (4.7%) | 2. 3%) (0. 7%) (1.2%)| (0.4%) (0.77%) 
Total, Percent_____- 100.0% {100.0% |100.0% |100.0% |100.0% |100.0% |100.0% |100.0% |100.0% pe we 
$100-$499________ 58.2 90.1 43.0 21.4 0.0 0.0 0.0 0.0 0.0 
$500-$999___.____ 30.3 9.9 ii 9. 51.8 65.4 8.0 30.2 0.0 0.0 in 
$1,000-$1,999_____ 8.6 0.0 5.7 25.7 34.6 3y7/ 1! 0.0 77.5 64.4 0.0 
$2,000-$2,999_____ 7H 0.0 0.0 1.1 0.0 54.9 34.4 22.5 35.6 0.0 
$3,000-$3,999____. 0.4 0.0 0.0 0.0 0.0 0.0 35.4 0.0 0.0 29.3 
$4,000-$4,999_____ 0.1 0.0 0.0 0.0 0.0 0.0 0.0 0.0 0.0 24.3 
$5,000 and over_._| 0.0 0.0 0.0 0.0 0.0 0.0 0.0 0.0 0.0 0.0 
Median Earnings_.| $443 $322 $568 $776 $882 | $2,045 | $2,287 | $1,323 | $1,887 | $3,000 


Note: Percentages may not add to totals because of rounding. 


Amount 
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TABLE K 
of Total California Earnings by Weeks of Partial Employment 


Percentage Distribution of a Weighted One Percent Sample of Student Workers 


Who Had $100 or More in California Farm Earnings in 1965 


SS 


Total earnings 
in California 


Total, Number 


$2,000-$2,999_____ 
$3,000-$3,999_____ 
$4,000-$4,999_____ 
$5,000 and over__- 


Median Earnings__ 


Weeks of partial employment 
en ee es ee, 


Less 
than six] 6-10 11-15 | 16-20 | 21-25 | 26-30 | 31-40 | 41-51 52 
Total weeks | weeks | weeks | weeks | weeks | weeks | weeks | weeks | weeks 


833 456 229 52 42 16 19 14 2 3 
(100.0%) | (54.7%) | (27.5%) | (6.2%)| (5.0%)| (1.9%)} (2.8%)} (1.7%)| (0.2%)| (0.4%) 


100.0% }100.0% |100.0% {100.0% {100.0% {100.0% |100.0% |100.0% |100.0% |100.0% 
3 


58.2 64.4 64.5 31.3 15.6 9.8 73.4 0.0 0.0 0.0 
30.3 26.0 29.1 50.5 57.8 34.1 0.0 54.6 {100.0 {100.0 
8.6 5.6 6.0 14.2 26.6 13.0 26.6 45.4 0.0 0.0 
2.3 3.5 0.4 4.0 0.0 0.0 0.0 0.0 0.0 0.0 
0.4 0.3 0.0 0.0 0.0 13.0 0.0 0.0 0.0 0.0 
0.1 0.2 0.0 0.0 0.0 0.0 0.0 0.0 0.0 0.0 
0.0 0.0 0.0 0.0 0.0 0.0 0.0 0.0 0.0 0.0 
$443 $411 $410 $685 $798 $649 $372 $958 $750 $750 


Note: Percentages may not add to totals because of rounding, 
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PART V 


SPECIAL STUDY: 
SOCIAL INSURANCE, WELFARE AND PENSIONS AS 
INCOME SUPPLEMENTS FOR FARM LABOR FAMILIES 
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SUMMARY OF FINDINGS 


This study suggests that most families headed by a farm worker 
are completely dependent upon wages for their family incomes. Wel- 
fare payments and other income supplements play a minor role in the 
Support of such families. If family units headed by workers over 64 
years of age are eliminated from consideration about 76.4 percent 
of farm labor families receive no income from such supplements. 

The figures on which this study is based undoubtedly contain certain 
errors. The impact of such errors is difficult to estimate. These con- 
clusions can be asserted with confidence only if further studies based 
on other sources produce similar results. 


SOCIAL INSURANCE, WELFARE AND 
PENSIONS AS INCOME SUPPLEMENTS 
FOR FARM LABOR FAMILIES 


Families headed by a farm worker are generally low income fami- 
lies. Estimates of total family income for 1965 for those families whose 
head earned $100 or more in California agriculture for that year show 
a median income of $3,444, not including the housing and other fringe 
benefits received by approximately one-fifth of such families. 

Farm labor families are frequently large families. Table A, below, 
shows that about 29 percent include four or more dependents. 

Some important considerations must be kept in mind in interpreting 
these data on family income. 


1. Total family income figures are based on estimates given by the 
workers interviewed and undoubtedly are inaccurate in many 
cases. Only heads of household and single persons living alone 
were asked the total income of their households on the assump- 
tion they could give more accurate information than other family 
members. 

2. Families included in the survey reflect the diversity of the farm 
labor force. Not all are headed by ‘‘professional’’ farm workers, 
Some family heads are elderly people with a limited attachment 
to the labor force. Others are nonfarm workers who did some 
farm work in 1965. 

3. Not all are California families. In a number of cases the worker’s 
dependents live in Mexico or in areas of the United States where 
the cost of living is not quite as high as in California. 


4. Estimates of family income include cash income only. About 20 
percent of these families receive fringe benefits from employers 
in the form of housing, food, or transportation. 


(91 ) 
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All single persons living alone and heads of household interviewed 
were asked how much they or any member of their household received 
in 1965 from county welfare, private welfare, social security, veterans’ 
pensions or private pensions. In addition, heads of household were 
asked how much was received from social insurance payments (unem- 
ployment insurance, State disability insurance, or workman’s compen- 
sation) by members of their families other than themselves. This latter 
information for the respondents themselves is available in Department 
of Employment records. 

With the exception of social insurance benefits received by the re- 
spondents, all these data on welfare, pensions and social insurance are 
drawn from the worker’s memory of his family’s income for the pre- 
vious year. In addition, widespread criticism of welfare recipients may 
have made some workers reluctant to mention any income from county 
welfare or caused them to cite a figure lower than that actually re- 
ceived. 

Table B shows the totals of these income supplements as percentages 
of total family income by the age of the respondent. As might be ex- 
pected, single individuals living alone or heads of household under 
twenty years of age have the least dependence on such supplements; 
almost 90 percent of them receive none at all and only about one 
percent receive more than half their family income from these sources. 

The percentage of those receiving more than half their family in- 
come from welfare, pensions or social insurance payments rises slowly 
and quite steadily up to age sixty-four. After sixty-four, there is an 
obvious increase with more than one-third relying on various income 
supplements for more than one-half their family income and about 
57 percent receiving 30 percent or more from these sources. 


TABLE A 


Amount of Total Family Income by Number of Dependents * 


Percentage Distribution of a Weighted One Percent Sample of Workers 
With $100 or More California Farm Earnings in 1965 


Number of dependents : 
Five or | Seven or 
Total family No One Two Three Four six more 
income Total | dependents} dependent | dependents} dependents] dependents] dependents] dependents 
Total, Number_.._---- 1,653 163 442 304 264 157 211 112 


(100.0%) | (9.9%) | (26.7%) | (18.4%) | (16.0%) | (9.5%) | (12.8%) | (6.8%) 


Total, Percent....---- 100.0% | 100.0% | 100.0% | 100.0% | 100.0% | 100.0% | 100.0% | 100.0% 
Less than $1,000_.-.| 3.6 0.0 5.8 5.1 0.8 122 7.2 0.0 
$1,000-$1,999._____- 8.8 10.3 13.2 10.6 5.0 8.5 4.1 3.3 
$2,000-$2,999.___-.. 16.5 15.0 19.8 16.5 19.4 9.4 12.0 17.7 
$3,000-$3,999_-_--.- 21.4 13.3 22.0 19.7 16.9 25.1 28.7 27.1 
$4,000-$4,999_______ 15.7 17.8 12.8 10.2 20.4 24.2 14.9 17.6 
$5,000-$5,999___.--. 12.2 12.2 10.9 12.3 10.1 12.4 11.1 23.2 
$6,000-$6,999____-_- 8.2 9.5 7.0 11.5 10.0 10.0 3.4 3.8 
$7,000 and over. ---- 13.5 21.8 8.6 14.1 17.3 9.2 18.5 (es 
Median Family 

Income.....------ $3,444 $4,710 $3,429 $3,872 $4,508 $4,230 $3,953 $4,197 


Note: Percentages may not add to totals because of rounding. 
® Workers who are not head of a household and those for whom information is not available are excluded. 
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Table C shows these same data, income supplements as a percentage 
of total family income, by the area in which the household head re- 
ceived the greatest amount of his farm wages. 


Farm worker families in the Southern area show the least reliance 
on income supplements. More than 80 percent received no payments 
from these sources while only two and one-half percent received more 
than half their family income in the form of these income supplements. 
Many dependent members of these families may have been nonresidents 
and ineligible for some types of benefits. 


San Joaquin Valley area farm worker families had the highest rate 
of dependence upon income supplements. About 69 percent received 
no payments from these sources but more than 10 percent received 
over half their incomes from various income supplements. 


TABLE B 


Social Benefits as a Percent of Total Family Income by Age 


Percentage Distribution of a Weighted One Percent Sample of Workers Who Are 
Heads of Household and Had $100 or More California Farm Earnings in 1965 


Social benefits as a percent of total family income 


= ee 


Total Total 0 Under 10 10-29 30-50 51-100 
Age number percent percent percent percent percent percent 

shotale ses fee 204 pee. Prurcsre ss! 2,612 100.0% 72.5% 8.8% 7.2% 4.6% 6.9% 
Wrider'20) vearsees es 2 tenet 112 100.0 89.9 1.6 5.8 1.5 1.2 
20-24 years sete rik fu\ ea) oe 257 100.0 79.0 tists 6.1 3.9 3.3 
DK OARVCAIS pow a ne tk pe 511 100.0 75.0 12.4 8.2 0.8 3.5 
OR ea VCAES ae tee eee ee 630 100.0 75.0 bed 4.2 ond 5.9 
46-54 yearsmag ge. Sf) art 461 100.0 73.7 8.0 6.3 5.4 6.6 
Bi OAR VGRtN ee eee eee a 446 100.0 76.6 6.3 7.4 238) 6.3 
65 years,and over---- = 5-2.) 171 100.0 17.8 4.4 20.2 23.9 33.6 
Wnknownt. Se Be wires 26 


Note: Percentages may not add to totals because of rounding. 


TABLE C 


Social Benefits as a Percent of Total Family Income by Area 


Percentage Distribution of a Weighted One Percent Sample of Workers Who Are 
Heads of Household and Had $100 or More California Farm Earnings in 1965 


—eeoooeS6wewww$$X7X70?90660900OOOOOSS=SO——S = 


Social benefits as a percent of total family income 


Total Total 0 Under 10 10-29 30-50 51-100 
Area number percent percent percent percent percent percent 
TREY paperanian A | ial ante 2,612 100.0% 7.2% 4.6% 6.9% 
Routhern srenwoee see. ee sek 498 100.0 4.3 4, vy 
San Joaquin Valley area.......___ 1,147 100.0 7.7 5. 0. 
Central Coast area............_-_ 543 100.0 10.7 3. 6. 
Sacramento Valley area__..._..___ 302 100.0 4.6 Pye Se 
Mesiduahiates sss. osc sch aane5 121 100.0 4.3 4, 2: 


Note: Percentages may not add to totals because of rounding, 
4—598 
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The figures for the Central Coast and Sacramento Valley areas 
show a rate of dependence on income supplements somewhere between 
those of the first two areas and in a pattern close to that for the total 
sample. Those families based in the residual, or mountain, area, are 
relatively less dependent on income supplements than those in any area 
other but the Southern. This may be explained, in part, by the type 
of agriculture dominant in the residual area which provides a higher 
percentage of the workers with year-round employment than do the 
types which prevail in the major agricultural regions. 

Table D shows the relative dependence on income supplements 
among farm worker families by ethnic group. Figures given for the 
four major ethnic groups show no significant differences. While Ne- 
ero farm worker families have a somewhat higher percentage receiv- 
ing more than half their income from these sources, they also reported 
some 78 percent receiving no such income at all. This is well above the 
figure of 72 percent shown for the entire sample. 

The records for Orientals other than Filipinos, for American Indians 
and for other ethnic groups show more distinct variations but here 
the samples are very small. Perhaps it is worth noting that American 
Indian farm labor families seem to have the lowest dependence on in- 
come supplements of any ethnie group (more than 81 percent report- 
ing none at all) while they have the lowest median income of any 
ethnic group surveyed. 

In Table E, dependence on income supplements is related to educa- 
tional attainment. As might be expected, the small group still in school 
received virtually no income supplements from the public sources listed 
even though they were single and living alone or heads of household. 

When the student group is removed from consideration, a mixed 
pattern develops under the influence of a number of factors. The 
percentage of those families receiving 30 percent or more of their 
income from income supplements does decrease steadily as the educa- 
tional attainment of the family head rises. About 85 percent of the 
families headed by a high school graduate or person with some higher 
education received no income supplements and only about three per- 
cent received more than 30 percent of their incomes from these 
sources. 

Those families whose head had less than an eighth grade education 
show a somewhat higher percentage receiving no income supplements 
when compared with the next highest groups, those who finished ele- 
mentary school or had some high school. This may be explainable, at 
least in part, by problems of eligibility since some of the families 
headed by workers with little or no formal education live in Mexico. 
On the other hand, most elderly family heads have less than a high 
school education and are heavily dependent on income supplements. 

Table F relates dependence on income supplements to the size of 
the family unit. A kind of pattern emerges from a study of those fami- 
lies receiving thirty percent or more of their incomes from various 
income supplements. In family units of one to two persons, about 12 
percent received 30 percent or more of their incomes from these sources. 
The highest percentages of social security recipients are found in these 
one or two person family units. The slight drop in the percentages 
of families of from three to six persons heavily dependent on income 
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TABLE D 


Social Benefits as a Percent of Total Family Income by Ethnic Group 


Percentage Distribution of a Weighted One Percent Sample of Workers Who Are 
Heads of Household and Had $100 or More California Farm Earnings in 1965 


Social benefits as a percent of total family income 


eee ae eS 


Total Total 0 Under 10 10-29 30-50 51-100 
Ethnic group number percent percent percent percent percent percent 
hotal Seo POR Bek te 2,612 100.0% 72.5% 8.8% 7.2% 4.6% 6.9% 
AN CIO Bons Seueeeeet eee i gees 98 1,153 100.0 (bys 10.7 6.0 5.2 6.3 
Negro $4 2 ae od Pel open yo 118 100.0 78.2 4.0 fers 1.5 9.2 
Moxipanss ee Ma tf 1,086 100.0 72.2 8.1 8.9 3.1 ot 
Rilipingsesete. FM 124 100.0 74.5 6.8 7.0 (lsh! 4.5 
Other:Oriental_ #*_.....3 5 __ 32 100.0 61.4 6.1 8.8 20.4 4,3 
American indiank ©. eo) ee 37 100.0 81.2 a 0.0 1S 0.0 
Other 28 Ag-- 4 11 100.0 42.3 0.0 0.0 0.0 57.7, 
Unknown-ces-2 BF tle A 50 


Note: Percentages may not add to totals because of rounding. 


TABLE E 


Social Benefits as a Percent of Total Family Income by Education 


Percentage Distribution of a Weighted One Percent Sample of Workers Who Are 
Heads of Household and Had $100 or More California Farm Earnings in 1965 


Social benefits as a percent of total family income 


Total Total 0 Under 10 10-29 30-50 51-100 
Education number percent percent percent percent percent percent 

Lotaleaeceeeaaee eee eet. 2,612 100.0% 72.5% 8.8% 7.2% 4.6% 6.9% 
INoleducationgessssss2- 2 ia = 150 100.0 71.0 3.8 8.3 5.0 11.9 
ullinvechooleesseee ee. ae 60 100.0 96.9 0.0 oe 0.0 0.0 
Grades 1=72-2 2827. 2. ee 1,107 100.0 70.0 Ua6, 8.3 5.4 8.6 
Grade Sines eeerue se 363 100.0 64.0 13.9 6.4 4.3 11.4 
Grades0-11-- 55 8-255 472 100.0 69.8 14.0 5.8 5.9 4.5 
Grade 12 or higher. ___-.__-______ 437 100.0 84.4 5.3 7.1 2.0 1.2 
Unknown _3 Ses e504 ic 23 


Note: Percentages may not add to totals because of rounding. 


supplements may be accounted for, in part, by the fact that the heads 
of such families tend to be younger people and social security plays a 
minor role in their incomes. 


Large families, those with seven or more members, show by far the 
highest rate of dependence on income supplements although they 
rarely receive social security benefits. About 21 percent of these large 
families received at least 30 percent of their incomes from these sources. 


The column in Table F showing the percentage of families who re- 
ceived no income supplements follows no clear pattern. Families of 
Seven or eight persons have the lowest rate of independence of income 
supplements, only about 58 percent receiving none at all, but this 
percentage rises to 62 percent for families of nine or ten persons and 
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TABLE F 


Social Benefits as a Percent of Total Family Income by Size of Family Unit 


Percentage Distribution of a Weighted One Percent Sample of Workers Who Are 
Heads of Household and Had $100 or More California Farm Earnings in 1965 


Social benefits as a percent of total family income 


ES, 


Total Total 0 Under 10 10-29 30-50 51-100 
Size of family unit number percent percent percent percent percent percent 
Total 8.2. 2 220.126 seeee acs 2,612 100.0% 72.5% 8.8% 7.2% 4.6% 6.9% 
Lperson 2222 se ete ee 734 100.0 77.0 4. 6.9 6.4 4.9 
2 persons.- 2. .29 22 --- eee ee 492 100.0 70.5 vie 8.1 2.9 10.6 
$ persons.te- 2 tee ence ee eee 346 100.0 76.3 0. 5.5 2.8 5.2 
4'personsiet oS: Soeenon. es s-ee—s- 315 100.0 69.6 3. 0.0 5.1 1.9 
§ or 6ipersons22-=+--<--=225--—- 413 100.0 75.3 0. 5.1 4.3 4.6 
7 OF Persons 2 265-2 a astee on 182 100.0 57.6 ah 9.7 4.4 16.7 
9\or1 O'personsSce 222-2 222822 89 100.0 62.4 on 4.8 0.0 20.2 
11 or more persons. _.------------ 41 100.0 65.7 3. 9.7 16.2 5.4 


Note: Percentages may not add to totals because of rounding. 


66 percent for those of eleven or more but it is still well below the 
percentages for small families of three persons or less. Again, some 
of these very large families may live in Mexico or other states and be 
ineligible for some types of benefits. 


Table G showing the dependence upon income supplements by num- 
ber of dependents in the family generally supports the conclusions 
drawn from Table F. The percentage of families receiving 30 percent 
or more of their incomes from income supplements increases definitely, 
if not steadily, from about four percent for family units with no de- 
pendents to about 21 percent for those families with seven or more 
dependents. Again, the percentage of families receiving no income 
supplements generally declines as the number of dependents increases 
but the pattern is not as clear. 


TABLE G 


Social Benefits as a Percent of Total Family Income by Number of Dependents 


Percentage Distribution of a Weighted One Percent Sample of Workers Who Are 
Heads of Household and Had $100 or More California Farm Earnings in 1965 


a —————————————————— 


Social benefits as a percent of total family income 


Total Total 0 Under 10 10-29 30-50 51-100 
Number of dependents number percent percent percent percent percent percent 

Totaliv see ce ee ese eee 2,612 100.0% 72.5% 8.8% 7.2% 4.6% 6.9% 
No dependents........----------- 208 100.0 76.9 10.5 8.7 2.4 1.5 
Tidependent se See eae oes 513 100.0 68.4 11.2 7.4 3.2 9.8 
2idependenta 2222-2 = ease res 330 100.0 77.7 6.8 5.9 3.2 6.4 
@ dependent#s.--2-e eon 304 100.0 72.0 12.6 8.4 5.0 1.9 
Aidependentsscancsess se se- sees -= 171 100.0 68.2 11.9 8.0 5.0 7.0 
5 or 6 dependents. __..-.--------- 234 100.0 64.6 9.5 Ga 3.2 15.6 
7 or more dependents......---.--- 120 100.0 64.1 10.0 4.8 7.4 13.8 
Unknowni?s. 2200 o2 se eon eeeseosee 732 


ee ee ee eee ————————— ee 


Note: Percentages may not add to totals because of rounding. 
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Table H shows dependence on income supplements by the number of 
wage earners in the family unit. Since more than two-thirds of the 
farm labor family units in the survey had only one wage earner and 
93 percent had no more than two, the number of families in the sample 
with three or four wage earners is quite small. As might be expected, 
major dependence on income supplements decreases with the number 
of wage earners in the family. 


TABLE H 


Social Benefits as a Percent of Total Family Income by Number of Wage Earners 


Percentage Distribution of a Weighted One Percent Sample of Workers Who Are 
Heads of Household and Had $100 or More California Farm Earnings in 1965 


Social benefits as a percent of total family income 


Total Total 0 Under 10 10-29 30-50 51-100 
Number of wage earners number percent percent percent percent percent percent 

LOUM eee teeter e 2,612 100.0% 72.5% 8.8% 7.2% 4.6% 6.9% 
Twage-earnerse tess ooo 2 ot ee 1,769 100.0 73.1 7.1 6.9 4.6 8.3 

Zi WAgelearnersse. = 669 100.0 70.7 13.1 7.1 4.8 4.3 

3 wageléarners._ 222007 02 7s) 86 100.0 75.2 7.8 8.5 5.1 3.3 
4 or more wage earners. __________ 84 100.0 69.9 12.0 13.3 2.2 2.6 
Unknowneeyeseesenc eee ee 4 


Note: Percentages may not add to totals because of rounding. 


Table I, relating dependence on income supplements to potential, 
rather than actual, wage earners, presents quite the opposite picture. 
The number of families in the sample with seven or more persons 
over eleven years of age is too small to be considered. With these elimi- 
nated, the table shows that major dependence on income supplements 


TABLE | 
Social Benefits as a Percent of Total Family Income by 
Family Members Over 11 Years of Age 


Percentage Distribution of a Weighted One Percent Sample of Workers Who Are 
Heads of Household and Had $100 or More California Farm Earnings in 1965 


Social benefits as a percent of total family income 


Family members over Total Total 0 Under 10 10-29 30-50 51-100 

11 years of age number percent percent percent percent percent percent 

ARS ee ee ee § 2,612 100.0% 72.5% 8.8% 7.2% 4.6% 6.9% 
LIpOrsOD eee ae et poe 11 100.0 85.4 14.6 0.0 0.0 0.0 
AL POPROUS ae oe tee ee ee eae 1,127 100.0 71.9 9.6 8.4 3.6 6.5 
SIPCTSONS LLL eee. steels § We 306 100.0 71.3 9.5 5.0 3.2 11.1 
AODOCSONS eee eke cee vee tn oe 207 100.0 69.2 14.8 5.2 6.8 4.0 
BiomG persons sec. ee cee aon ok 198 100.0 64.8 12.4 6.1 1.6 15.1 
OMS Mersoussessale se soe. SED 22 100.0 79.7 0.0 20.3 0.0 0.0 
9,or.10 persons... <2)! ss-- 222. 100.0 29.4 0.0 0.0 70.6 0.0 


Note: Percentages may not add to totals because of rounding. 
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does not decrease with the increase in the number of family mem- 
bers over eleven years of age. About 17 percent of the families with 
five or six potential wage earners received 30 percent or more of 
their incomes from various income supplements in contrast to about 
10 percent of those families with two persons over eleven years of age. 


Independence from income supplements also decreases with the 
number of potential wage earners, if families with seven or more per- 
sons over eleven years of age are left out of consideration. In evaluat- 
ing these figures it should be remembered that not all family members 
over eleven years of age are potential wage earners or potential year- 
round wage earners. This group includes elderly people no longer able 
to contribute to family income, as well as students and housewives 
who have a limited attachment to the labor market. 


Private Welfare and Pensions 


A detailed analysis of the importance of income supplements to the 
incomes of farm labor families shows that private welfare services, 
pensions from private industry and military retirement benefits make 
too small a contribution to merit further study. The contributions of 
county welfare, social security and social insurance programs are of 
greater importance to farm labor families and of greater legislative 
interest. 


County Welfare Programs 


Heads of household and single persons living alone were asked how 
much they or their family received in county welfare payments dur- 
ing 1965. The resulting figures require the confirmation of further 
studies. They rely on the respondents’ memory and their willingness 
to disclose dependence on welfare in the face of widespread criticism 
of welfare recipients. 


Table J relates dependence on county welfare payments to the re- 
spondent’s estimate of total family income. If these figures are ac- 
eepted as reasonably accurate, they show that county welfare pay- 
ments play no important role in the income of families headed by 
farm workers. Shghtly more than seven percent of these families had 
income from this source; only about four percent relied on county 
welfare for 30 percent or more of their family income. 


Reliance on county welfare does not effect median incomes in any 
obvious manner. While families who received no welfare payments 
show a median family income slightly below that for the total sample, 
the lowest median income listed is for those families who received 
from 380 to 50 percent of their incomes from this source. 

Table K shows percentage of income derived from county welfare 
by the age of the head of household or single person living alone. The 
figures reveal an uneven pattern of dependence. Those family units 
headed by a person under twenty years of age rarely reported receiy- 
ing county welfare. The majority in this category are single people 
not eligible for assistance under the most important welfare programs. 


There is a definite increase in the rate of dependence for family - 


units whose head is twenty to twenty-four years of age. This age © 


group has the lowest percentage receiving no welfare at all and the — 
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highest percentage receiving more than 30 percent of the family in- 
eome from this source. At this age, a larger percentage of the re- 
spondents were married and many of these young family heads could 
have difficulty in finding employment through lack of the skills and 
contacts developed by older workers. 

Dependence on county welfare decreases for the group of respond- 
ents from twenty-five to thirty-four years of age and then rises again 
for those age groups from thirty-five to fifty-four years of age. The 


TABLE J 


County Welfare as a Percent of Total Family Income by Amount of Family Income * 


Percentage Distribution of a Weighted One Percent Sample of Workers Who Are 
Heads of Houschoid and Had $100 or More California Farm Earnings in 1965 


County welfare as a percent of total family income 


0 Under 10-29 30-50 51-100 
Total family income Total percent 10 percent percent percent percent 
otaly Numberao2-2-- <2. -- 2 — 2,352 2,165 44 SH 39 67 
(100.0%) (92.0%) (1.9%) (1.6%) (1.7%) (2.8%) 
FLotal sbercentaseas = = 100.0% 100.0% 100.0% 100.0% 100.0% 100.0% 
Less than $1,000. -_.-..-2_____ 7.4 8.2 0.0 0.0 0.0 0.0 
$1{000=$1;999_ Fee re 2 14.7 14.6 ee 9.3 36.1 2.4 
$2,000-$2,999___-_.._.__.____ 18.9 18.9 29.5 9.3 13-1 21.4 
$3;000=33,9900 aos o so 20.2 19.0 1232 28.0 21.2 59.9 
$4,000-$4,999__ = 13.9 13.9 26.8 20.5 5.4 6.5 
$5,000-$5,999_ 2.22. 9.3 9.1 11.1 28.8 11.8 2.0 
$6,000-$6,999" 2 (jal 6.2 5.4 4.0 7.6 5.3 
$7,000 and over__.__________- 9.6 10,2 0.0 0.0 4.7 2.6 
Median Family Income________ $3,444 $3,396 $3,650 $4,507 $3,105 $3,690 


Seaea ee iy ae Sa > pe mie anor Ge eee ae ES ee eee ee eee eee 


Note: Percentages may not add to totals because of rounding. 
® Workers who are not the head of a household and those for whom information is not available are excluded, 


TABLE K 


County Welfare as a Percent of Total Family Income by Age 


Percentage Distribution of a Weighted One Percent Sample of Workers Who Are 
Heads of Household and Had $100 or More California Farm Earnings in 1965 


County welfare as a percent of total family income 


Total Total 0 Under 10 10-29 30-50 51-100 

Age number percent percent percent percent percent percen 
iL Ovalenees. 2. Semeeece 1 tes 2,726 100.0% 93.1% 1.6% 1.4% 1.4% 2.4% 
(Under: 20 yearsss.--2--!--=.-..—. 112 100.0 98.4 1.6 0.0 0.0 0.0 
a0-oaevearg 2a. $2. et 261 100.0 89.7 2.0 edi 4.1 2.4 
BS -SAaVCAIS eee sok §25 100.0 93.3 1.5 1.8 0.9 2.6 
SE Oy ae Ss ee ee 654 100.0 90.6 2.4 1.0 2.7 3.4 
ab—-O4vearsme. 265.2 4...¢ ©. __ 482 100.0 90.4 2.4 3.0 0.6 Berd 
DO-G4.V Gara a ee sa. 1. FE 473 100.0 98.6 0.2 0.0 0.0 18 
65 years and over_._--_._-._____- 193 100.0 95.3 0.6 eal 2.0 0. 
Unknowieeen = eee a 26 


Note: Percentages may not add to totals because of rounding. 
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rate then drops to a low level for those from fifty-five to sixty-four 
and rises again slightly for those over sixty-four. 

The increase in dependence on county welfare for families headed 
by workers from thirty-five to fifty-four year can be explained, in 
part, by reference to family size. Workers in these age brackets gen- 
erally have more dependents than younger or older workers. Even 
for these families, less than 10 percent reported receiving county wel- 
fare and only about five percent received more than 30 percent of the 
family income from this source. Workers from fifty-five to sixty-four 
years of age most frequently are well established in the farm labor 
market and have less reliance on short-term employment. (The rate for 
older workers decreases due to lack of eligibility for Aid to Needy 
Children payments and increasing reliance on social security. ) 

Considered regionally in Table L, the figures for dependence on 
county welfare form a pattern very similar to that shown in Table C 
where dependence on all forms of income supplements is distributed 
on a regional basis. In the Southern and residual areas dependence on 
county welfare is rare. The same factors of ineligibility in the 
Southern area and a high percentage of year-round employment in 
the residual area, in all probability, are the important contributing 
factors. 

In the San Joaquin Valley, farm worker families show the greatest 
dependence upon county welfare followed by the Central Coast and 
Sacramento Valley areas. Slightly less than 10 percent of the respond- 
ents in the San Joaquin Valley reported receiving some county wel- 
fare but the majority of these, almost seven percent of the total, re- 
ceived 30 percent or more of their income from this source. In the 
Central Coast, a little over three percent reported this level of depen- 
dence with very small percentages in the other areas. 

Table M shows dependence on county welfare by ethnic group. Con- 
sidering the four major ethnic groups only, Anglo and Filipino farm 
worker families rarely reported reliance on county welfare programs. 
The percentages of Negro and Mexican families receiving county wel- 
fare are somewhat higher. About eight percent of the Negro families 


TABLE L 


County Welfare as a Percent of Tota! Familiy Income by Area 


Percentage Distribution of a Weighted One Percent Sample of Workers Who Are 
Heads of Household and Had $100 or More California Farm Earnings in 1965 


County welfare as a percent of total family income 


Total Total 0 Under 10 10-29 30-50 51-100 
Area number percent percent percent percent percent percent 

‘Totalh cece ot St Seo ee nee 2,726 100.0% 93.1% 1.6% 1.4% 1.4% 2.4% 
Southern ‘areas. s.se== 2222 eee 517 100.0 98.3 Ont 0.0 0.0 1.0 
San Joaquin Valley area_._.------ 1,203 100.0 90.1 1:2 221 2.0 4.6 
Central Coast area. ...-..--_---_- 563 100.0 92.1 2.7 2.1 2.7 0.4 
Sacramento Valley area___--______ 309 100.0 95.8 3.6 0.0 0.0 0.6 
Residualares.--92_222235.. es 132 100.0 98.3 0.0 0.0 0.0 Way, 
Unknown2 2622s. oe nen 1 


Note: Percentages may not add to totals because of rounding. 
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received such payments, all of them receiving 30 percent or more of 
their income from this source. While about 11 percent of the Mexican 
families received some welfare payments, a little less than six percent 
received 30 percent or more of their incomes from welfare. 

The samples of other ethnic groups are very small. The American 
Indian and Oriental, other than Filipino, families in the sample re- 
ported receiving no county welfare. The majority of those families of 
‘‘other’’ ethnic groups were heavily dependent upon welfare but the 
sample here is too small to have much meaning. 

Differences in educational attainment are related to dependence on 
county welfare in Table N. When the student group is left out of 
consideration, the highest rate of dependence is found among those 
families headed by a worker who had some formal education but did 


TABLE M 


County Welfare as a Percent of Total Family Income by Ethnic Group 


Percentage Distribution of a Weighted One Percent Sample of Workers Who Are 
Heads of Household and Had $100 or More California Farm Earnings in 1965 


County welfare as a percent of total family income 


Total Total 0 Under 10 10-29 30-50 51-100 
Ethnic group number percent percent percent percent percent percent 

ANTE Meise 2 So) Sn eee 2,726 100.0% 93.1% 1.6% 1.4% 1.4% 2.4% 
AD gOS enero ee euss ocr Leners 1,197 100.0 96.9 0.9 0.3 1.2 0.6 
INGiaile ooo ae = eee, en 119 100.0 91.7 0.0 0.0 5.4 2.9 
Mexican-American____-_-________ 1,146 100.0 89.2 2.4 207 1.6 4.1 
Pilipino eee see see See Orie 130 100.0 95.7 0.9 2.0 0.0 1.4 
Other Ortental eae. eee 32 100.0 100.0 0.0 0.0 0.0 0.0 
ATMerICanendign see te 37 100.0 100.0 0.0 0.0 0.0 0.0 
Otheree0s see 22. WaT ERG he | 12 100.0 47.0 0.0 0.0 0.0 53.0 
(Unknown ste tie ae 8. Ts 51 


Note: Percentages may not add to totals because of rounding. 


TABLE N 


County Welfare as a Percent of Total Family Income by Education 


Percentage Distribution of a Weighted One Percent Sample of Workers Who Are 
Heads of Household and Had $100 or More California Farm Earnings in 1965 
a 


County welfare as a percent of total family income 
Se ee a 


Total Total 0 Under 10 10-29 30-50 51-100 
Education number percent percent percent percent percent Percent 

NL otaleeoom meena se 2,726 100.0% 93.1% 1.6% 1.4% 1.4% 2.4% 
ING education 4222-42 Sone ee 178 100.0 93.0 0.0 2.9 0.9 3.2 
Stiliin' schooless seeens- ass eee 60 100.0 100.0 0.0 0.0 0.0 0.0 
Gradeq"I=(seue neers ee Re 1,148 100.0 90.8 1.3 2.2 1.8 3.9 
Grade 02 se eet tn he 381 100.0 91.0 4.6 0.7 1.7 oat 
Gradesi0-1 lenceeea ete ee ee 490 100.0 93.8 2.0 0.4 2.2 1.7 
Grade 12 or higher.__-____.______ 447 100.0 99.0 0.4 0.6 0.0 0.0 
Unknowns sxeseeiee, = ene 23 


Note: Percentages may not add to totals because of rounding. 
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not finish elementary school. Dependence on county welfare definitely 
decreases with educational attainment. 

The group of households whose heads had no education shows a 
dependence on welfare equal to that of the total sample. Certain special 
considerations undoubtedly apply to this group. A higher percentage 
of older people not eligible for Aid to Needy Children benefits is in 
this group as well as a number of Mexican residents ineligible for 
assistance. There may be a greater gap between need and assistance 
given for this group than any other. 

In Table O, income derived from county welfare is related to the 
size of the family unit. For purposes of this table and the following 
three, families headed by local workers are distinguished from those 
headed by migrants. 

For families headed by purely local workers, dependence on county 
welfare increases steadily with the size of the family unit. The per- 
cent of those receiving some county welfare payments rises as does the 
percentage of heavily dependent families, those receiving 30 percent 
or more of their incomes from this source. The picture is reversed for 
those very large families of eleven persons or more but the sample of 
such families is very small. 

For families headed by migrant workers the pattern of increasing 
dependence on welfare with the growth in family size is present but 
is very uneven. Large families are significantly less dependent on wel- 
fare than such families headed by local workers. Only about five per- 
cent of those families of from seven to ten persons received 30 percent 
or more of their incomes from this source compared to about 25 per- 
cent of families of the same size headed by a local worker. Very large 
migrant families of eleven or more persons again show a reverse trend 
but constitute a very small sample. 

The problem of eligibility must be considered in seeking an explana- 
tion for the differences shown between local and migrant farm worker 
families. The majority of migrant workers do not travel with their 
families. In many cases these families reside in Mexico or in other states 
and receive no benefits in California. In other cases, California 
length-of-residence requirements made the family ineligible for welfare 
benefits. 

Table P, relating reliance on county welfare to the number of de- 
pendents in the family unit, repeats the pattern shown in Table O al- 
though a little less evenly. 

For families headed by local workers, resort to county welfare and 
heavy dependence on its programs, increases with the number of de- 
pendents, although the increases are not as even as those shown in 
Table O. For migrant farm worker families the pattern is not so clear, 
the trend toward increased dependence being reversed for those fami- 
lies with five or six dependents. Again, the factor of residence enters 
into explaining the lower rate of dependence among migrant families 
and the absense of an obvious pattern. 

Dependence on county welfare among farm labor families is related 
to the number of wage earners in the family, in Table Q. For those 
families headed by local farm workers, dependence on county welfare 
rises rather than falls as the number of wage earners in the family 
increases. The differences, however, are not great. Families with four 
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TABLE O 


County Welfare as a Percent of Total Family Income by Size of Family Unit 


Percentage Distribution of a Weighted One Percent Sample of Workers Who Are 
Heads of Household and Had $100 or More California Farm Earnings in 1965 


County welfare as a percent of total family income 


Total Total 0 Under 10 10-29 30-50 51-100 
Size of family unit number percent percent percent percent percent percent 
Total—Nonmigrant___________.__ 1,812 100.0% 93.4% 1.3% 0.9% 1.2% 3.2% 
L person ce - ae o 396 100.0 98.1 0.0 0.9 1.0 0.0 
2 Persons ewe ee 384 100.0 98.7 0.3 0.0 0.0 1.0 
GIDC SONS saan eee wee ee eee 279 100.0 97.9 0.4 0.4 0.0 1.2 
GiDErsOLSse serene ee ee ee 233 100.0 96.2 ih) 1.2 0.0 1.3 
BOL OspersODs= aero one Oe wk 304 100.0 93.4 0.9 1.0 2.2 2.5 
MOL S PersO0sssneestes ee 140 100.0 69.7 3.5 BIE 3.5 20.1 
Gor LGhoerscnssoaee see 55 100.0 50.9 17.5 2.3 8.4 20.8 
11 or more persons.___-__________ 21 100.0 85.4 5.8 0.0 8.8 0.0 
Total—Migrant__.-.______.______ 914 100.0 92.6 2.2 2.3 1.9 1.0 
isperson= eee ao ee 346 100.0 98.1 1.9 0.0 0.0 0.0 
Z)DELSONS see ee ae ete kee eee 137 100.0 100.0 0.0 0.0 0.0 0.0 
3 Persons saace 8. ee A 87 100.0 92.8 onl 3.0 2.1 0.0 
4 DEISODS sate ee ee el a 106 100.0 96.6 2.0 1.4 0.0 0.0 
Sion: Gpersonsge = 2zl see 130 100.0 82.6 3.0 4.2 6.6 3.7 
1, Of, SSperRON8 Seg 8 ge es 46 100.0 73.4 3.1 18.7 4.8 0.0 
Olor:10 persons: 2. --s- 38 100.0 82.3 12.4 0.0 0.0 5.3 
11 or more persons______________. 24 100.0 58.7 0.0 11.8 20.3 9.3 


oe te I 8 


Note: Percentages may not add to totals because of rounding. 


or more wage earners do show the smallest percentage receiving no pay- 
ments at all but, among those receiving income from welfare, about 
two-thirds got less than 30 percent of their income from this source. 
Heavy dependence on welfare is higher, proportionately, for families 
with two or three wage earners. 

The figures for families headed by migrant workers show the same 
pattern. They do indicate a somewhat greater tendency among families 
with one wage earner to receive some welfare when compared with 
families headed by local workers. 

Table R relates dependence on county welfare to the number of po- 
tential wage earners in the family unit, that is, persons over eleven 
years of age. The number of families with seven or more such mem- 
bers is too small to be considered. 

Families headed by local workers, as well as those headed by mi- 
grants, show increased dependence on county welfare as the number 
of family members over eleven years of age increases. It should be re- 
called that not all persons over eleven years of age are potentially 
major contributors to family income. A large family can reduce the 
housewife’s attachment to the labor market and may include elderly 
veople no longer in the labor market as well as young students with 
limited earning capacities. 

It must be remembered that about 93 percent of the families sur- 
veyed reported no income from county welfare. In interpreting all the 
above tables referring to dependence on county welfare, conclusions, 
if any, are based on a very small number of cases. 
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Dependence on county welfare among farm worker families may be 
greater than the survey figures show and potential dependence cer- 
tainly is greater. Families headed by farm workers are usually low 
income families, many of whom need income supplements. Many, how- 
ever, are not eligible for welfare payments. Some who received such 
payments may have been reluctant to tell the interviewer. The experi- 
ence with social insurance programs also indicates that many who are 
eligible for benefits do not apply. 


TABLE P 


County Welfare as a Percent of Total Family Income by Number of Dependents 


Percentage Distribution of a Weighted One Percent Sample of Workers Who Are 
Heads of Household and Had $100 or More California Farm Earnings in 1965 


County welfare as a percent of total family come 


Total Total 0 Under 10 10-29 30-50 51-100 
Number of dependents number percent percent percent percent percent percent 

Total—Nonmigrant.._...-------- 1,812 100.0% 93.4% 1.3% 0.9% 1.2% 3.2% 
No dépendentss=2242-=s- -2- eee 170 100.0 98.9 0.0 0.0 0.0 1.1 
Idependonites -ss5-2-28-2s— eee 408 100.0 98.3 0.3 0.0 0.5 0.9 
2 dependentssseo)- os- 2 se een ee 227 100.0 95.9 1.0 1.0 0.0 zal 
Sidependents2 se 22 =ta28 . 22s ose 223 100.0 93.9 1.9 2.0 1.4 0.7 
A dependenises =-eas-Seace eee ae 116 100.0 97.5 1.4 0.0 0.0 apa 
5 or 6 dependents_._------------- 193 100.0 74.4 1.9 2.4 3.4 17.8 
7 or more dependents_._..-------- 75 100.0 62.3 14.4 17 8.6 13.1 
Unknownio-5 = #2282 s2-02 a 399 

Total—Migrant_.....---.-------- 914 100.0 92.6 2.2 2.3 1.9 1.0 
No dependents oss22--."-----se- 79 100.0 100.0 0.0 0.0 0.0 0.0 
ivdependent see 2 eees toe ee 132 100.0 98.6 1.4 0.0 0.0 0.0 
Qrdependents 223 4: seers so aeeee 111 100.0 94.7 0.0 3.7 1.6 0.0 
3 dependents. 22 *--.-~.----23 89 100.0 86.3 5.3 5.0 0.0 3.4 
4idependents" 222-2 2t2e- es ee-se 61 100.0 66.0 rat 5.6 14.1 6.6 
5 or 6 dependents. ......--------- 52 100.0 83.9 5.3 10.8 0.0 0.0 
7 or more dependents..._.-------- 46 100.0 Wo.e 0.0 Ue? 15.3 4.4 
Unkuown!----= se oeteerse cece 345 


Note: Percentages may not add to totals because of rounding. 
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TABLE Q 


County Welfare as a Percent of Total Family Income by Number of Wage Earners 


Percentage Distribution of a Weighted One Percent Somple of Workers Who Are 
Heads of Household and Had $100 or More California Farm Earnings in 1965 


County welfare as a percent of total family income 


a a 


Total Total 0 Under 10 10-M 30-50 51-100 
Number of wage earners number percent percent percent percent percent percent 

Total—Nonmigrant______________ 1,812 100.0% 93.4% 1.38% 0.9% 1.2% 3.2% 
liwagerearncrs. 87 2s strut Tis 1,175 100.0 93.8 1.5 0.8 1.2 yA 
2/wage earners...._...=.--_-_-_s. 524 100.0 93.0 0.8 0.7 1.1 4.3 
Sowagecearnerss- a eee ae 64 100.0 92.6 0.0 2.9 0.0 4.5 
4 or more wage earners__.-.______ 43 100.0 86.6 5.4 3.7 4.3 0.0 
Unknownce 2. eee ee 6 

Total—Migrant___._-______._____ 914 100.0 92.6 2.2 2.3 1.9 1.0 
Eowage.earner=.. =k 627 100.0 95.8 1.6 1.4 0.6 0.6 
2eWagciearnerss ete tt ee 191 100.0 87.4 1.0 3.0 7.0 1.6 
Siwage,earmers..3-- 3... 31 100.0 81.1 12.8 6.0 0.0 0.0 
4 or more wage earners_._________ 64 100.0 82.3 Yo} 7.0 0.0 3.4 
Unknownss2e-s=-- OL Tis 0 


Note: Percentages may not add to totals because of rounding. 


TABLE R 
County Welfare as a Percent of Total Family Income 
By Family Members Over 11 Years of Age 


Percentage Distribution of a Weighted One Percent Sample of Workers Who Are 
Heads of Household and Had $100 or More California Farm Earnings in 1965 


County welfare as a percent of total family income 


Family members Total Total 0 Under 10 10-29 30-50 51-100 
over 11 years of age number percent percent percent percent percent percent 
Total—Nonmigrant___._________- 1,812 100.0% 93.4% 1.38% 0.9% 1.2% 3.2% 
1. Der eo ly Seman eae = ae Oe? Soe 5 100.0 100.0 0.0 0.0 0.0 0.0 
2 DCLSOUS sa eee se eee o> nee 846 100.0 95.7 Dt 0.4 0.8 2.0 
SO Persons = sae fe So = betas bs ee 253 100.0 92.9 1.3 1.4 1.8 2.6 
AC DOrsOl sg see ee Cee a eer ee ee 157 100.0 89.6 0.0 1.8 one 5.3 
5/01 6 persons <= =aes ees ones == eee 141 100.0 70.6 Ceti 2.4 1.0 18.3 
OL, B i persols skeet seer. eeee ee! ae 10 100.0 100.0 0.0 0.0 0.0 0.0 
O20RsLO Persons = ts === se ee ee 3 100.0 100.0 0.0 0.0 0.0 0.0 
Unknowiesecsessa= 3. A eee 396 
Dotal—Migrants.-2s-2-2-.25-2h-+ 914 100.0 92.6 2.2 2.3 1.9 1.0 
UipersonSesb8. 949. tee atte 6 100.0 100.0 0.0 0.0 0.0 0.0 
A DEISONSeeese eases ste ss) Soe 328 100.0 92.0 1.2 2.7 236 1.5 
OIDETSODS ete tee ce ee eee 71 100.0 91.5 0.0 6.0 2.5 0.0 
AS DET SONS Se eee ee ee 72 100.0 93.8 3.6 2.6 0.0 0.0 
DIOR O Persons = sess = eee 2 66 100.0 77.8 6.6 6.5 2.7 6.3 
WEOUIO DOLBODS eee eas. oe oe 17 100.0 73.5 Wai 8.8 0.0 0.0 
Clore O persons sae ees eee os 3 100.0 0.0 0.0 0.0 100.0 0.0 
Whknowieemeesaeeeenees ore, 351 


Note: Percentages may not add to totals because of rounding. 
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SOCIAL SECURITY 


The role of Social Security in the incomes of families headed by a 
farm worker is of less legislative interest than the role of county wel- 
fare. As social insurance payments, Social Security costs have no di- 
rect budgetary implications for state or local government. In addition, 
the seven percent of such family units who do receive some Social 
Security generally are small, composed of one or two persons, usually, 
elderly, who have a limited attachment to the farm labor force. Social 
Security is not a significant income supplement for families headed by 
professional farm workers. 

Table S illustrates the minor role played by Social Security in the in- 
comes of families headed by farm workers. Only eight percent re- 
ceived Social Security payments. Slightly more than five percent de- 
pended on Social Security for 380 percent or more of their family 
income. 

These family units heavily dependent on Social Security payments 
had median incomes well below the median for the total sample. These 
low median incomes reflect the low earnings of elderly farm workers 
many of whom have a limited attachment to the labor force. 

Table T shows dependence on Social Security by the size of the 
family unit. Such dependence is most prevalent among single persons 
or small families of two or three persons. 

About nine percent of the single farm workers received some Social 
Security. About seven percent received more than 30 percent of their 
incomes from this source. Almost 17 percent of the familes of two 
persons received some Social Security with about 11 percent receiving 
30 percent or more of their incomes from Social Security payments. 

As the size of the family unit increases dependence on Social Se- 
curity decreases steadily, reflecting the fact that these larger families 
are generally headed by younger persons. 

Basically the same pattern is shown in Table U where dependents on 
Social Security is related to the number of dependents in the family. 
Social Security is most important to families containing one dependent. 
About 14 percent of such families received some Social Security and 
about nine percent received 30 percent or more of their family incomes 
from this source. Dependence on Social Security decreases rather 
steadily with an increase in the number of dependents, these larger 
families generally being headed by younger workers. 

In Table V, dependence on Social Security is related to the number 
of wage earners in the family unit. Social Security payments are most 
important to family units with only one wage earner. About seven per- 
cent of such families received 30 percent or more of their incomes from 
this source. As might be expected, such payments are of little im- 
portance to families with two or more wage earners. 
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TABLE S 


Social Security as a Percent of Family Income by Amount of Family Income 


Percentage Distribution of a Weighted One Percent Sample of Workers Who Are 
Heads of Household and Had $100 or More California Farm Earnings in 1965 


Social security as a percent of family income 


a eee ee 


0 Under 10 10-29 30-50 51-100 
Family income Total percent percent percent Percent percent 
‘Totaly Numbersees...2- 284 9. 2,352 2,156 55 54 80 


7 
(100.0%) (91.7%) (0.3%) (2.3%) (2.3%) (3.4%) 


‘Total,,Percents<) 2-2-2. .8 4 100.0% 100.0% 100.0% 100.0% 100.0% 100.0% 
ibessithan’ $1/0008...-2-- 2 _2-- 7.4 (fess 23.1 0.0 12,2 16.4 
$1,000-$1,999_......___-______ 14.7 14.0 0.0 inet 32.1 24.0 
$2,000-$2,999¢_ =... a. 18.9 18.2 0.0 14.0 44.1 Wee 
$33000-$3,099 2.9. ._.5.. 2 3. 20.2 20.1 18.8 35.8 8.6 20.6 
$4,000-$4,999________________ 13.9 14.2 0.0 25.8 0.0 8.2 
$5,000-$5,999___.____________ 9.3 9.9 26.9 0.0 0.0 1.5 
$6,000-$6,999_____.___________ 6.1 6.3 17.0 11.3 0.0 0.0 
$7,000 and over______________ 9.6 10.0 14.2 7.5 3.0 2.0 
Median Family Income________ $3,444 $3,546 $6,250 $3,813 $2,098 $2,244 


Note: Percentages may not add to totals because of rounding. 
Workers for whom information is not available are excluded. 


TABLE T 


Social Security as a Percent of Total Family Income by Size of Family Unit 


Percentage Distribution of a Weighted One Percent Sample of Workers Who Are 
Heads of Household and Had $100 or More California Farm Earnings in 1965 


Social security as a percent of total family income 


— eS 


Total Total 0 Under 10 10-29 30-50 51-100 

Size of family unit number percent percent percent percent percent percent 

‘Totgleaee eae eee FR 2,741 100.0% 92.9% 0.3% 2.0% 2.0% 2.9% 
LSD CESOM eres Sees ee 746 100.0 91.4 0.2 ute 4.2 2.5 
SIDCIAONSaeaee nee een 2 ols 510 100.0 83.2 0.5 5.8 2.4 8.2 
OT DELS ONE ee enee enn an. ote co 368 100.0 94.3 0.3 0.9 1.1 3.4 
ASD ELSOLIS eee a eee eee ee ce 329 100.0 97.0 0.0 Let 1.9 0.0 
OUOTAOMPDETSOUS Stee ee see we 451 100.0 97.7 0.0 0.8 0.0 1.4 
(HOTS iDersOUS Hat aes en 8 ee ee 193 100.0 97.9 1.0 ey 0.0 0.0 
OrorlOipersonse—..a222-- 5. 2 96 100.0 100.0 0.0 0.0 0.0 0.0 
11 or more persons_______________ 48 100.0 100.0 0.0 0.0 0.0 0.0 


a a ee ee eee 


Note: Percentages may not add to totals because of rounding. 
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TABLE U 


Social Security as a Percent of Family Income by Number of Dependents 


Percentage Distribution of a Weighted One Percent Sample of Workers Who Are 
Heads of Household and Had $100 or More California Farm Earnings in 1965 


Social security as a percent of total family income 


Total Total 0 Under 10 10-29 30-50 51-100 
Number of dependents number percent percent percent percent percent percent 
Totals 2 i ee eee 2,741 100.0% 92.9% | . 0.3% 2.0% 2.0% 2.9% 
O'dependents saeesese. s-- ea 227 100.0 91.8 0.4 525 2.2 0.0 
1 dependents.2--s 28 - set =e 535 100.0 86.2 0.2 4.1 iL 7.8 
Qidependentsea--2se sees see ee ee 343 100.0 93.0 0.3 0.5 2.4 By if 
S Gependen teas = bees ee =e 313 100.0 99.2 0.0 0.8 0.0 0.0 
4"dependents2s-2- taba —2—. = a= 198 100.0 96.1 0.0 0.6 0.0 548} 
bior Gidependents= toes se s=2 =_— 249 100.0 98.4 0.8 0.9 0.0 0.0 
7 or more dependents--_---------- 129 100.0 100.0 0.0 0.0 0.0 0.0 
Unknownes.-s-=22o see -- 749 


Note: Percentages may not add to totals because of rounding. 


TABLE V 


Social Security as a Percent of Family Income by Number of Wage Earners 


Percentage Distribution of a Weighted One Percent Sample of Workers Who Are 
Heads of Household and Had $100 or More California Farm Earnings in 1965 


Social security as a percent of total family income 


Total Total 0 Under 10 10-29 30-50 51-100 
Number of wage earners number percent percent percent percent percent percent 
Total." a eee eee eee ee 2,741 100.0% 92.9% 0.3% 2.0% 2.0% 2.9% 
1 wagevearhers 22 ses!. ee aen. 1,812 100.0 91.0 0.2 Dal Fe Pa 4.4 
2iwage.earmers ==. ecso- eee ee ee 733 100.0 96.4 0.4 1.4 1.8 0.0 
OuWagelCALners.n = a2 cee eee aes 94 100.0 95.5 0.0 4.5 0.0 0.0 
4 or more wage earners_..------_- 95 100.0 97.9 0.0 2.1 0.0 0.0 
Unknown#=48 =. ssceget—== 42 a 7 


Note: Percentages may not add to totals because of rounding. 
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SPECIAL STUDY: 
FARM LABOR HOUSING 
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SUMMARY OF FINDINGS 


1. Farm labor housing must be considered as a part of the broader 
problem of providing adequate housing for low income rural people. 


2. California growers now provide the permanent housing for about 
one-fifth of the farm labor force and the temporary housing used 
by roughly one-half of the mobile farm workers. 


3. Data from this survey are not an adequate basis for judging exist- 
ing farm housing in California but do suggest that overcrowding 
is common. 


4. While the development of adequate housing for migrant families 
has been a legitimate area of serious concern, the problem of housing 
migrant farm workers, purely in terms of numbers, is largely one of 
housing male, adult workers. 


FARM LABOR HOUSING 


Introduction 


The California Farm Labor Survey was designed to provide an 
economic profile of the California farm labor force. It was not intended 
to include a survey of farm labor housing requirements. The slightly 
more than two thousand farm workers interviewed were asked some 
questions about their permanent housing and the type of housing they 
utilized as migrant workers, but the data gathered do not provide a 
satisfactory basis for judging the adequacy of this housing. 

The workers interviewed were asked whether their permanent resi- 
dence was a house, trailer, apartment or other type of housing, how 
many rooms it had, how many people lived in the unit, and whether 
it had indoor plumbing. No questions dealt with the age or condition 
of the unit. From the survey data, only the number of persons per 
room and the presence or absence of plumbing give any basis for 
judging the adequacy of the workers’ housing. 

It is even more difficult to make any generalizations about the hous- 
ing needs of migrant farm workers. Of the 1451 members of the sample 
who were migrants, only 36 percent were interviewed. Survey workers 
were most successful in finding the higher income migrant workers but 
less than 30 percent in the lowest income categories were inter- 
viewed. As a result, the data on migrant workers, particularly low 
income migrants, are probably not very accurate in spite of careful 
weighting. 

All migrant workers interviewed were asked about the type of hous- 
ing they found while working away from home but were not asked 
about plumbing or the number of rooms. Only those migrants who 
were heads of household were asked whether other members of the 
family traveled with them, when they worked away from home. This 
group contains only 63 cases of migrant families of two or more 
persons, a very small sample from which to generalize. 


(itt) 
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With these important qualifications, the California Farm Labor 
Survey does provide some useful information on family size, income 
and location which should be helpful in determining farm labor 
housing needs. On the other hand, the study provides little informa- 
tion as to how these needs are being met. 


There is no single farm labor housing problem. In one sense, farm 
labor housing must be considered as a part of the broader problem 
of providing adequate housing for low income rural people. In the 
narrower sense, it is an aspect of the problem of labor supply for 
California’s agriculture. To attract and hold both permanent local 
workers and migrant workers, California growers must be concerned 
that housing needs, of such workers, are being met by the combined 
efforts of the public and private sectors including the growers them- 
selves. 


Family Income of Farm Worker Families 


Data gained from the California Farm Larbor Survey, though ad- 
mittedly inadequate, indicate that the problem of housing farm 
workers is primarily a problem of housing low income families. Only 
those members of the sample who were heads of household were asked 
to estimate total family income for 1965. About 42 percent of the 
sample (representing 204,200 workers in California agriculture) were 
heads of household living with others; about 16 percent lived alone. 
All workers interviewed were asked the number of people living in 
their household, and their answers showed that 42 percent lived in 
family units of five or more persons. 


TABLE A 


Amount of Total Family Income by Size of Family Unit * 


Percentage Distribution of a Weighted One Percent Sample of Workers 
With $100 or More California Farm Earnings in 1965 


Size of family unit 
a a Fa a ee 


Five Seven Nine Eleven 
or or or or 
Total family One Two Three Four six eight ten more 
income Total person | persons | persons | persons | persons | persons | persons | persons 
Total, Number. .____ 2,355 709 434 284 294 363 155 80 36 
(100.0%)} (30.1%)} (18.4%)} (12.1%)} (12.5%)| (15.4%)| (6.6%) (3.4%)| (1.5%) 
Total, Percent_..____ 100.0% | 100.0% | 100.0% | 100.0% | 100.0% | 100.0% | 100.0% | 100.0% | 100. 0% 
Less than $1,000__-| 7.5 16.6 5.9 5.4 0.7 2.8 4.6 0.0 0.0 
$1,000-$1,999_____ 14.6 28.3 15.0 7.6 8.0 ico 2.3 4.7 0.0 
$2,000-$2,999_____ 18.9 24.4 19.4 18.6 19.3 117 11.7 20.1 5.9 
$3,000-$3,999_____ 20.2 L783 20.4 24.0 15.1 20.8 30.4 29.1 13.8 
$4,000-$4,999_____ 13.9 9.6 16.5 7.2 19.9 Use 12.8 22.6 15.3 
$5,000-$5,999_____ 9.3 2.4 8.2 3.74 12.1 12.6 12.3 15.2 38.9 
$6,000-$6,999_____ 6.1 1.3 3.8 122 12.4 8.3 6.0 1.3 17.6 
$7,000-$7,999_____ 9.6 0.1 10.8 11.4 12.5 18.8 20.0 7.2 8.5 


Median Family ‘ 
Income_<-.£____ $3,444 | $2,215 | $3,373 =| $3,772 «| $4,427 «| $4,391 =| $4,199 1 $3,898 | $5,385 


oS eS 


Note: Percentages may not add to totals because of rounding. 
® Workers who are not the head of a household and those for whom information is not available are excluded. 
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Table A shows an estimated median family income of $3,444 for 
these households covered by the Farm Labor Survey. This figure refers 
only to cash income. About one-fifth of the workers lived in on-the- 
ranch housing. The figures in Table A are based on the worker’s 
estimate of family cash income but housing and other fringe benefits 
received by farm workers are not included. 


Most farm worker families appear to have little prospect of becom- 
ing owners of adequate homes. Only about one-quarter of them have 
cash incomes in excess of $5,000. Low incomes plus the prospect of 
lengthy periods of unemployment for many make them unattractive 
clients for mortgage lenders. 


Permanent Housing 


All workers interviewed were asked about the type of housing at 
their permanent address, the number of rooms and whether the unit 
had indoor plumbing. Table B shows the type of housing utilized but 


tells very little due to the diversity of the California farm labor 
force. 


Table C showing the type of housing utilized by families headed 
by a farm worker, is more informative although it is based on a much 
smaller sample and relies on worker’s estimates of total family income. 


Higher income families are more likely to live in houses while low 
income families more frequently live in apartments, motels or labor 
camps. Very few families with incomes over $5,000 listed trailers, 
motels, rooming houses or camps as their permanent addresses. 


Table D provides a regional breakdown of types of housing. Regional 
variations do not appear to be signficant. The slightly higher percent- 
age of farm labor housing in Central Coastal area listed as ‘other’? 
probably indicates that a greater percentage gave farm labor camps 
as a permanent address in that area. The table emphasizes the im- 
portance of the San Joaquin Valley as the source of the largest pool 


TABLE B 


Type of Permanent Housing by Amount of Total California Earnings 
Percentage Distribution of a Weighted One Percent Sample of Workers 
With $100 or More California Farm Earnings in 1965 
ee 
Total California earnings 


ee a ee ee ee ee eee ee eee 


Type of permanent $100- $500- $1,000- | $2,000- | $3,000- | $4,000- $5,000 
housing Tctal $499 $999 $1,999 $2,999 $3,999 $4,999 and over 
Total, Numberewecccee| 4,867 1,235 785 969 667 505 336 371 
(100.0%)] (25.4%)} (16.1%)| (19.9%) (13.7%)}| (10.4%) (6.9%) (7.6%) 
Total, Percent........ 100.0% | 100.0% | 100.0% | 100.0% | 100.0% | 100.0% 100.0% | 100.0% 
HIGUSG 22 sere coe 86.0 91.2 86.2 82.1 80.4 80.8 87.3 94.9 
eLrailerle nce aon es 2.0 1.4 2.0 3.3 Zon 2.9 0.9 0.9 
Apartment.....--.- 5.7 4.7 5.3 5.7 7.5 9.3 3.3 3.1 
Hotel or Motel_-.__- ital 0.0 yd) 2.6 1.4 0.2 0.3 0.0 
Rooming House___-_ 1.2 0.0 0.5 1.6 2.6 tel 4.5 0.3 
Othersaseeee. sseeet 3.3 2.7 2.8 3.5 5.5 5.3 1.9 0.9 
Unknown...._.._..- 0.6 0.0 VA 1.1 0.6 0.2 Le, 0.0 
a Se Se 


Note: Percentages may not add to totals because of rounding, 
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TABLE C 


Type of Permanent Housing by Amount of Total Family Income * 


Percentage Distribution of a Weighted One Percent Sample of Workers 
With $100 or More California Farm Earnings in 1965 


Total family income 


$7,000 
Type of permanent Under | $1,000- | $2,000- | $3,000- | $4,000- | $5,000- | $6,000- and 
housing Total $1,000 $1,999 $2,999 $3,999 $4,999 $5,999 $6,999 over 
Total, Number--.___- 2,356 178 345 445 475 327 218 144 225 
(100.0%)| (7.5%)} (14.6%)} (18.9%)| (20.2%)| (13.9%)} (9.8%)| (6.1%)| (9.6%) 
Total, Percent....___ 100.0% | 100.0% a 0% ae 0% | 100.0% ae 0% | 100.0% | 100.0% | 100.0% 
Housessaee ss 79.9 67.9 67.2 2.1 80.6 86.5 91.7 89.0 95.0 
‘Trailers: 2-25 3.1 2.0 2.7 co 3.7 2.1 2.8 0.8 0.6 
Apartment_______- (fest 10.6 ib By 9.1 thet 3.6 3.9 10.1 3.0 
Hotel or Motel_.__| 1.8 7.5 4.3 2:1 -06 0.3 0.0 0.0 0.0 
Rooming House..-| 2.1 1.0 3.8 3.8 1.2 4.7 0.0 0.0 0.4 
Other! = 2eeeee 5.6 10.9 10.3 7.2 6.2 2.9 1.5 0.0 0.9 
Note: Percentages may not add to totals because of rounding. 
® Workers who are not the head of a household and those for whom information is not available are excluded. 
TABLE D 
Type of Permanent Housing by Area 
Percentage Distribution of a Weighted One Percent Sample of Workers 
With $100 or More California Farm Earnings in 1965 
Area 
San Joaquin} Central | Sacramento 
Type of permanent Southern Valley Coast Valley Residual 
housing Total area area area area area, Unknown 
Total, Number... _______ 4,867 857 2,236 957 515 301 1 
2(100.0%)| (17.6%) (45.9%) (19.7%) (10.6%) (6.2%) 
Totals Percent ss2-aeeenee 100.0% 100.0% 100.0% 100.0% 100.0% 100.0% 
Housesee ccc seee se nee 86.0 85.7 89.0 81.6 81.5 87.0 
Trallersessoe. eee 2.0 2.1 1.7 2.0 4.0 1.3 
Apartments — eee 5.7 8.1 3.5 7:3 7.6 6.5 
Hotel or Motel_..___._ 121 0.2 hes 1.5 1.4 2.0 
Rooming House...____-_ 1.2 1.2 0.9 2.3 0.7 0.6 
Other2serseceeeve ee 368 LZ, 3.5 4.6 3.5 2.6 
Unknowns cst tes eee 0.6 0.9 0.3 0.8 1.4 0.0 


Note: Percentages may not add to totals because of rounding. 
® Workers for whom information is not available are excluded from computation of percentages. 


of farm labor with about 46 percent giving permanent addresses in 
that area. 


Table E compares the permanent housing of local workers with the 
type of housing listed by migrants as a permanent address. The 
great majority of local workers, as might be expected, live in houses 
while migrants are more likely to live in apartments, motels, labor 
camps or other forms of more temporary housing. 
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TABLE E 


Type of Permanent Housing by Stability 


Percentage Distribution of a Weighted One Percent Sample of Workers 
With $100 or More California Farm Earnings in 1965 


Stability 
a 
Type of permanent housing Total Nonmigrant Migrant 
ovale Nunber see eee Deere 2 Eye 4,867 3,417 1,451 
(100.0%) (70.2%) (29.8%) 
lotalebetcentes eee ere 8 et 100.0% 100.0% 100.0% 
Hotiset ast Ste 2a 087) On a ed SANS) 86.0 89.7 77.4 
riraileree eee ees RA A 2.0 2.1 2.0 
Apartiien (ee eee te BL a ae Bad 4.6 8.2 
Hotellor Motel sa casi efi Pe edt 0.7 2.1 
RoOoming Hd OUSeE Stee ee ee ee 1.2 0.8 2.2 
Otherace eerste A Cee E o2G 2.0 6.5 
Unknownseeees- 2 22°F) Goes apts 0.6 0.2 1.6 
Sa Se EE Se se 8 ee ee ee ee ees |) ee 


Note: Percentages may not add to totals because of rounding. 


Table F shows the distribution of types of permanent housing for 
all farm workers by ethnic group. No really significant variations ap- 
pear except that these figures emphasize the older, professional charac- 
ter of the Filipino group. There are fewer students or other short-term 
farm workers among the Filipino workers. Filipino, compared to other 
workers are more likely to be single, or to have left their families at 
home. A far higher percentage, (22 percent), live in on-the-ranch 
housing such as barracks or labor camps. 


Home Ownership 

The figures on home ownership given in Table G show that about 
one-third of the farm labor force live in family-owned homes or trail- 
ers. A somewhat higher percentage, 38 percent, are renters; 79 percent 
of whom rent houses and 14 percent apartments. About 28 percent 
live in on-the-ranch housing or have other living arrangements. 


Adequacy of Permanent Housing 


All workers interviewed were asked the number of people living 
with them and the number of rooms at their permanent address. The 
responses are shown in Table H. 

These figures seem to indicate that overcrowded housing is a signifi- 
cant problem for farm labor families. There are few cases of families 
of three or more persons living in one room but about 12 percent of 
the families of five or more persons live in three rooms or less. About 
36 percent of those very large families with nine or more members 
live in four rooms or less. The figures given in Table I below indicate 
that most of this overcrowding is among families who live in houses 
rather than in other types of dwellings. 

Table I shows the distribution of types of permanent housing by 
size of the family unit. The percentage of those families living in houses 
_ clearly increases with the size of the family unit. Almost all those fami- 
_ lies with four or more persons live in houses although there are a few 
| large families living in apartments, rooming houses or labor camps. 
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TABLE F 


Type of Permanent Housing by Ethnic Group 


Percentage Distribution of a Weighted One Percent Sample of Workers 
With $100 or More California Farm Earnings in 1965 


Ethnic group 


Mexican- Other |American Un- 
Type of permanent housing Total Anglo | Negro |American] Filipino | Oriental) Indian | Other | known 


Total aNumber. s=-222--=--4 4,867 2,088 158 2,182 164 101 60 27 87 
4(100.0%)|(43.7%)| (3.3%) | (45.6%) | (3.4%)| (2.1%)} (1.8%)} (0.6%) 


Totals Percents. see ee a= 100.0% |100.0% |100.0% |100.0% |100.0% |100.0% }100.0% |100.0% 
Housde=8- es cc oeer ene ose 86.0 85.5 81.2 88.1 69.6 88.5 94.5 88.1 
Trailer smeene eae eee 2.0 eiA3) 0.0 0.9 0.0 0.0 Bee 0.0 
Apartmentss. se Sees o.7 6.4 6.2 5.2 ond 5.1 0.0 0.0 
Hotel or’ Motel_ ---------- ibe b 0.8 6.1 0.9 1.8 3.9 0.0 0.0 
Rooming House---------- 1.2 0.7 4.1 1-3 Riats 0.0 0.0 0.0 
Other Seiten ce eee 3.3 2.4 2.4 2.9 21.9 2.6 2.3 11.9 
Unknown=seeee = 0.6 0.7 0.0 ORT, 0.0 0.0 0.0 0.0 


am tt ee kt pel eer ere | es | he ee ee ee ee 
Note: Percentages may not add to totals because of rounding. 
® Workers for whom information is not available are excluded from computation of percentages. 


TABLE G 


Type of Permanent Housing by Form of Occupancy 


Percentage Distribution of a Weighted One Percent Sample of Workers 
With $100 or More California Farm Earnings in 1965 


Form of occupancy 


Type of permanent housing Total Rent Own Other Unknown 
‘otalaNumber Sessa tees = = 4,867 1,848 1,633 1,347 39 
. 8(100.0%) (38.3%) (33.8%) (27.9%) 

Total) Percentoaebee= eens se 100.0% 100.0% 100.0% 100.0% 
House? an ceweere cee sae as 86.0 78.6 96.8 85.6 
Trailers ccoe foe see eto taraeanore 2.0 1.0 3.2 2.1 
Apartiient ses ee sete ees e eae 5.7 14.1 0.0 1.0 
Hotelor Motels eee ase 1.1 2.7 0.0 0.2 
Rooming Housesseessssses=—-2—— 1.2 2.5 0.0 0.9 
Other--e:2 eslete Seer 3.3 1 0.0 10.1 
(Unknowitecessseccsotesasesseoes 0.6 0.0 0.0 0.0 


Note: Percentages may not add to totals because of rounding. 
® Workers for whom information is not available are excluded from computation of percentages. 
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TABLE H 


Number of Rooms by Size of Family Unit 


Percentage Distribution of a Weighted One Percent Sample of Workers 
With $100 or More California Farm Earnings in 1965 


Size of family unit 
= SS ee oe es Ss eee, eee 


Five Seven Nine | Eleven 


One Two Three Four or six | oreight| or ten | ormore} Un- 
Number of rooms Total person | persons | persons | persons | persons | persons | persons | persons | known 
Total, Number___.| 4,867 762 690 627 683 1,039 589 247 123 107 
9 (100.0%) | (16.0%) | (14.5%) | (13.2%) | (14.3%) (21.8%) | (12.4%)| (5.2%)| (2.6%) 
Total, Percent_____ 100.0% |100.0% |100.0% |100.0% |100.0% 100.0% |100.0% }100.0% |100.0% 
One room. ______ Bee 18.4 1.5 2.1 1.2 O.2 0.6 0.7 0.0 
Two Rooms- ___- 4.8 15.4 1-3} 3.0 2.0 2.0 2.5 4.7 4 
Three Rooms_-_-| 10.5 13.2 14.4 10.6 6.9 10.7 9.2 4504 7.0 
Four Rooms.____ 21.4 16.1 26.3 26.8 17.4 19.6 17.5 33.4 17.8 
Five Rooms-_-_-___ 24.5 12.3 30.9 29.0 26.2 24.0 29.1 16.9 39.4 
Six Rooms__-____ 16.6 4.8 1255 15.2 26.9 18.7 18.1 24.2 18.2 
Seven or more___ 12:7 4.1 6.2 10.8 18.1 20.5 17.9 10.9 5.4 
Unknown_--_____ 5.7 15.8 2.9 2.6 12 4.2 5.1 7.0 10.9 


eae eas ee ee ee 


Note: Percentages may not add to totals because of rounding. 
* Workers for whom information is not available are excluded from computation of percentages. 


TABLE | 


Type of Permanent Housing by Size of Family Unit 


Percentage Distribution of a Weighted One Percent Sample of Workers 
With $100 or More California Farm Earnings in 1965 


Size of family unit 
aS ee See ee 1 eee eee 


Five Seven Nine | Eleven 


Type of One Two Three Four or six | oreight| or ten |ormore}| Une 
permanent housing} Total person | persons | persons | persons | persons | persons | persons | persons | known 
Total, Number_-_--- 4,867 762 690 627 683 1,039 589 247 123 107 
(100.0%) | (16.0%) | (14.5%) | (13.2%) | (14.3%) (21.8%) | (12.4%)| (5.2%)|} (2.6%) 
Total, Percent____- 100.0% {100.0% |100.0% {100.0% {100.0% |100.0% 100.0% |100.0% |100.0% 
IOURG see aos 86.0 54.3 82.6 88.8 96.4 95.2 94.6 97.4 {100.0 
Drailersessees oe 2.0 3.7 5.1 3.3 0.5 0.9 0.3 0.0 0.0 
Apartment_-_____ 5.7 9.3 10.8 6.9 2.0 2.9 2.4 2.1 0.0 
Hotel or Motel_- 1.1 6.3 0.8 0.0 0.0 0.0 0.0 0.0 0.0 
Rooming House-- 1.2 7.2 0.0 0.0 0.0 0.0 0.5 0.0 0.0 
Othersaeaaes =» 3.3 16.8 0.7 0.7 0.5 0.5 2.1 0.0 0.0 
Unknown_--_-____ 0.6 2.5 0.0 0.3 0.6 0.5 0.0 0.5 0.0 


Note: Percentages may not add to totals because of rounding. 
® Workers for whom information is not available are excluded from computations of percentages. 


On the other hand, just slightly more than half of those workers living 
alone live in houses and about 17 percent live in barracks, labor camps 
or other forms of housing. Trailers and apartments are most frequently 
utilized by families of two persons. 

Table J shows that about 5 percent of the housing utilized by farm 
workers has no indoor plumbing. In Table K the figures indicate that 
most housing without plumbing consists of small units of four rooms 
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or less. Many of the one-room units without plumbing may be in rooming 
houses or hotels. 


On-the-Ranch Housing 

About 20 percent of the farm labor force live in on-the-ranch hous- 
ing. Data on family income was obtained only for about half of this 
group from questions asked from heads of household. Table L relates 
these estimates of family income to the type of on-the-ranch housing 
provided. 

The great majority of those families earning $4,000 or more and 
living in on-the-ranch housing live in houses. For low income families 
(some of whom are one-person families) on-the-ranch housing more 
often means labor camps or other types of housing. Slightly more 
than half those families with less than $1,000 income have houses 
while 48 percent live in other kinds of units. The percentage living 
in houses rises steadily with family income while the percentage of 
those with other types of housing generally declines. 

Table M shows the percentage distribution of on-the-ranch housing 
by ethnic group. The samples in the case of some ethnic groups are 
too small to have much meaning. In general, the distribution of types 
of on-the-ranch housing follows the distribution of types of housing for 
the entire sample shown in Table F. Anglo workers appear to have on- 
the-ranch housing more often than Mexican workers and are provided 
with houses rather than other types of on-the-ranch housing more fre- 
quently than are their Mexican counterparts. The figures reflect the 
higher proportion of Anglo workers in managerial positions or year- 
round jobs in livestock and general farming work. 

Table N provides a breakdown of types of on-the-ranch housing by 
region. On-the-ranch housing is most frequently provided in the San 
Joaquin Valley, the area with the most farm jobs and the largest pool 
of farm workers. It is relatively rare in the Sacramento Valley and 
the Southern Area although 10 percent of the farm labor force re- 


TABLE J 


Type of Permanent Housing by Plumbling 


Percentage Distribution of a Weighted One Percent Sample of Workers 
With $100 or More California Farm Earnings in 1965 


Plumbing 
Type of 
permanent housing Total Plumbing No plumbing Unknown 
Total, Number_....-._-- 4,867 4,497 214 156 
2(100.0%) (95.5%) (4.5%) 

‘Total eorcents=ssesae == 100.0% 100.0% 100.0% 

House eee oe see 86.6 87.7 60.6 

Updo PS) eee he ase eae ae 2.0 1.5 13.5 

Apartment-~22_2-...2- 5.7 5.8 4.1 

Hotel or Motel....---- esl 1.2 0.0 

Rooming House-_...--.- lap? Tet 3.0 

Other2ta seers oe eee 3.3 2.6 18.8 


Note: Percentages may not add to totals because of rounding. 
® Workers for whom information is not available are excluded from computation of percentages. 
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TABLE K 


Number of Rooms by Plumbing 


Percentage Distribution of a Weighted One Percent Sample of Workers 
With $100 or More California Farm Earnings in 1965 


Plumbing 
 RecaDcaReeer TTacenscaee ary freee eee 
Number of rooms Total Plumbing No plumbing Unknown 
Total, Number__________ 4,867 4,497 214 156 
2(100.0%) (95.5%) (4.5%) 
Total, Percent____.______ 100.0% 100.0% 100.0% 
One, Room Loy Sod 2.7 26.8 
wo Roomeee- =) ae 4.8 4.4 17.0 
Three Rooms__________ 10.5 10.6 16.7 
Four Rooms_-_________ 21.4 21.8 28.0 
Kive Roomse: | . 2.3) 24.5 26.2 Ley, 
pie Rooms. eee ke 16.6 17.8 2.2 
Seven or More_________ 12.7 1Sey, 1.5 
Unknown! ss.) 5.7 227 6.1 


Note: Percentages may not add to totals because of rounding. 
* Workers for whom information is not available are excluded from computation of percentages. 


TABLE L 


Type of On-the-Ranch Housing by Amount of Total Family Income * 


Percentage Distribution of a Weighted One Percent Somple of Workers 
With $100 or More California Farm Earnings in 1965 


Total family income 


Under | $1,000- | $2,000- | $3,000- | $4,000- $5,000- | $6,000- | $7,000 


Type of housing Total $1,000 | $1,999 | $2,999 | $3,000 | $4,999 $5,999 | $6,999 | and over 
Total, Number__....______! 497 12 46 113 110 96 52 30 38 

(100.0%)} (2.4%)}| (9.3%) | (22.7%) | (22.1%) (19.3%)|(10.5%)| (6.0%)| (7.6%) 

Totalt Percents 2-2. 5 100.0% |100.0% |100.0% |100.0% |100.0% 100.0% }100.0% |100.0% |100.0% 
Housesseme sai + tah 78.3 52.3 59.4 70.3 13.0 91.0 87.4 92.1 91.7 
‘Trailer?: _\ Sxgebial? Sn x 5.0 0.0 7.4 9.7 5.8 0.0 6.1 4.0 0.0 
Apartinentase Seeaee 22 1.6 0.0 8.5 147; 1.0 0.0 0.0 4.0 0.0 
Quite, > Seen aoe 15a 47.7 24.7 18.3 19.6 9.0 6.5 0.0 8.3 


SS 8 et ef ee de ee | ee 


Note: Percentages may not add to totals because of rounding. 
® Workers who are not head of a household and those for whom information is not available are excluded. 
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TABLE M 


Type of On-the-Ranch Housing by Ethnic Group 


Percentage Distribution of a Weighted One Percent Sample of Workers 
With $100 or More California Farm Earnings in 1965 


Type of housing 


Total 


Ethnic group 


Anglo 


Mexican- Other |American 
Negro |American| Filipino | Oriental | Indian | Other 
9 389 41 33 8 9 


936 433 


Un- 
known 


(100.0%) | (47.1%) | (1.0%) | (42.8%) | (4.5%)| (3.6%)| (0.9%)| (1.0%) 


7.0 91.0 
3.1 4.4 
ilps 0.2 
8.7 4.4 


100.0 86.5 50.9 88.6 82.2 85.4 
0.0 2.4 0.0 0.0 0.0 0.0 
0.0 1.8 0.0 3.6 0.0 0.0 
0.0 9.3 49.1 7.9 17.8 14.6 


Note: Percentages may not add to totals because of rounding. 
® Workers for whom information is not available are excluded from computation of percentages. 


ceived the largest amount of their earnings in the Sacramento Valley 
and 18 percent in the Southern Area. Only 5 percent of the farm labor 
force received their highest earnings in the residual area, yet there is 
more on-the-ranch housing provided here than in either the Sacramento 
Valley or the Southern area. This difference probably is based on the 
important role of dairy and beef cattle industries in the residual area 
with their need for year-round employees for whom other housing is 


not easily available. 


A few clear regional variations in types of housing are apparent. 
In the Southern Area, houses are provided less frequently than in the 
rest of the state with about 78 percent of the on-the-ranch housing 
being of this type while 11 percent of the on-the-ranch housing in this 


area is in trailers. 


TABLE N 


Type of On-the-Ranch Housing by Area 


Percentage Distribution of a Weighted One Percent Sample of Workers 
With $100 or More California Farm Earnings in 1965 


936 
(100.0%) 


100.0% 


Area 
Southern | San Joaquin Central Sacramento 
area Valley area | Coast area | Valley area 
100 434 202 67 
(10.7%) (46.4%) (21.6%) (7.2%) 
100.0% 100.0% 100.0% 100.0% 
78.1 89.0 82.4 84.3 
10.9 2.4 2.6 4.4 
1.2 1.4 0.5 3.4 
9.8 LP 14.5 7.8 


Note: Percentages may not add to totals because of rounding. 


100.0% |100.0% |100.0% j100.0% |100.0% |100.0% |100.0% |100.0% 


Residual 
area 


132 
(14.1%) 


100.0% 
9 
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No striking differences are apparent in the types of on-the-ranch 
housing utilized when the San J oaquin and Sacramento Valley areas 
are compared. In the Central Coast area, barracks and other labor camp 
housing is more common than in other areas, 14 percent of the on-the- 
ranch housing being of this type. In the residual area almost all on-the- 
ranch housing is in the form of houses. 


Migrant Housing 


Survey data indicate there were about 145,100 migrant workers 
with more than $100 in California farm earnings in 1965. About 40 
percent, or 58,000, were heads of households living with others. Of these, 
only 8,600, or about 15 percent, took members of their families with 
them when traveling to work away from their home areas. 

Table O provides the survey data on the family incomes of families 
who moved, as families, in order to work in California agriculture. The 
large figure in the ‘‘unknown”’ column on the left includes all non- 
migrant workers and those migrant workers not heads of household. 
Only those who were heads of their households were asked to estimate 
total family income. 

Undoubtedly these figures are somewhat distorted due to the diff- 
culties encountered in locating and interviewing migrant workers, par- 
ticularly those with low earnings in California. Making allowances for 
such distortion, it still appears that most migrants travel with adult 
friends or relatives or travel alone. Much of the disscusion of migrant 
housing needs has concentrated on the migrant family, including de- 
pendent children. The welfare of such families certainly is a serious 
area of concern but the problem of housing migrant farm workers, 
purely in terms of numbers, is largely one of housing male, adult work- 


TABLE O 


Amount of Total Family Income by Size of Mobile Family Unit * 


Percentage Distribution of a Weighted One Percent Sample of Workers 
With $100 or More California Farm Earnings in 1965 


SSS ee ee ee eee 


Size of mobile family unit 


Five Seven Nine | Eleven 


One Two Three Four orsix | or eight] or ten | or more 

Total family income Total | person | persons | persens | persons | persons | persons | persons persons 
Total; Number: 222.22 _ 5 239 176 7 22 6 12 5 9 2 

(100.0%) | (73.9%) | (2.8%)} (9.4%)| (2.3%)| (5.0%)} (1.9%) (3.8%)| (0.8%) 

Total Percentusss =, 2-5 <1 100.0% 100.0% |100.0% {100.0% {100.0% {100.0% |100.0% |100.0% 100.0% 
Less than $1,000__.._____- Stet 4.0 23 0.0 0.0 0.0 0.0 0.0 0.0 
$1,000-$1,999___________- 15.7 18.8 34.5 8.6 0.0 0.0 0.0 0.0 0.0 
$2,000-$2,999_.-___._____ 26.2 17.5 18.8 74.5 63.6 72.6 32.4 0.0 0.0 
$3,000-$3,999__...-_______ 23.0 27.8 0.0 8.5 36.4 0.0 0.0 22.2 0.0 
$4,000-$4,999_____.______ 11.8 13.0 19.4 0.0 0.0 16.8 0.0 21.1 0.0 
$5,000-$5,999____________ 6.6 5.9 0.0 8.5 0.0 0.0 33.0 22.2 0.0 
$6,000-$6,999..___.______ Chesil abs 0.0 0.0 0.0 0.0 34.6 0.0 {100.0 
$7,000 and over_._.___.._ 5.9 5.5 0.0 0.0 0.0 10.5 0.0 34.4 0.0 

Median Family Income-.--| $3,444 | $3,304 | $1,328 | $2,745 | $2,812 |$2,845 | $5,536 $5,300 | $6,500 


a 


Note: Percentages may not add to totals because of rounding. 
* Workers for whom information is not known and those who were not a head of household are excluded, There were 
4,628 such workers. 
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ers. It is possible that more migrant workers would bring their fami- 
lies to work on California farms if better family housing were easily 
available. 

The survey data on types of housing used by migrant workers, like 
that on permanent housing, provide no real basis for judging the 
adequacy of that housing. All workers who moved from their homes 
to work in California agriculture were asked what type of housing they 
stayed in on the last three jobs in 1965 which required their being away 
from home overnight. No attempt was made to judge the condition of 
these accommodations, or to find out if the worker considered them 
satisfactory. 

Table P shows the kind of housing used by mobile farm workers on 
a total of 156,000 jobs and relates this data to the total California 
earnings of the workers surveyed. Many of these migrant workers 
certainly had earnings out of California. This fact makes it difficult 
to formulate conclusions (from this data) about the type of housing 
used by workers in various income categories. 

Almost two-thirds of the jobs surveyed had migrant workers living 
either in barracks or houses, that were rented or provided by the 
grower. Those who lived in tents, their cars, or camped out generally 
had low earnings in California. Family units in farm labor camps and 
hotel or motel rooms provided the housing for a greater percentage of 
those with median earnings below that shown for the total sample, than 
for those with higher median California earnings. Rooming houses, 
trailers and barracks were used to a greater extent by those with the 
highest median earnings in California, presumably the more profes- 
sional members of the farm labor force. 


TABLE P 


Amount of Total California Earnings by Type of Housing on Last Three Jobs 


Percentage Distribution of a Weighted One Percent Sample of Mobile Workers 
With $100 or More California Farm Earnings in 1965 


Type of housing utilized by the mobile worker 


Tent, 
car, 
Total California Family Apart- | Hotel, |Rooming camped 
earnings Total unit {Barracks} House | ment | motel | house | Trailer out Other 
Total, Number.._.} #1,560 94 512 463 99 96 50 58 42 145 
(100.0%)| (6.0%) | (32.8%) | (29.7%)} (6.38%)| (6.2%)| (3.2%)| (8.7%)| (2.7%)} (9.3%) 
Total, Percent.__.. > oe ve 0% |100. e 100.0% |100.0% |100. o% oe Ot pa 0% 10 Ue 100.0% 
$100-$499__.____ 2.5 21. 22.5 28.3 27. 0.0 27.3 
$500-$999_______ pe ae 13. : 18.8 10.2 16. ; ca 19.8 + ; 14.9 
$1,000-$1,999....| 20.5 18.4 21:2 19.4 32.5 16.3 29.5 10.3 28.0 16.1 
$2,000-$2,999....| 23.0 21.1 19.0 26.4 20.1 24.6 16.2 65.6 9.2 17.5 
$3,000-$3,999....| 13.8 11.3 21.7 8.3 4.0 7.3 21.4 0.0 4.8 18.2 
$4,000-$4,999____ 3.0 2.7 1.1 sel shar 3.7 19.7 4.3 0.0 0.7 
$5,000 and over-- 1.5 1:3 1,2 0.8 1,2 3.7 0.0 0.0 0.0 5.2 


Median Earnings} $1,559 | $1,165 | $1,771 | $1,472 |$1,517 | $1,242 | $2,521 | $2,267 $814 | $1,560 


Note: Percentages may not add to totals because of rounding. 


® Total represents a weighted one percent sample of the worker’s housing on his last three jobs away from home. Un- 
knowns and workers who did not stay away from home overnight are excluded. 
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Table Q distributes these same data by the area in which the migrant 
worker received his highest earnings or had his base. Unfortunately, 
no table is available Showing the distribution of types of housing 
utilized by areas in which jobs for migrant workers were located. Hope- 
fully, there is enough of a correlation to give this table some meaning. 

The table seems to suggest that barracks and houses, the most. fre- 
quently used forms of housing for migrant farm workers, are available 
throughout the State in roughly the same proportion as the supply of 
farm jobs. The use of other types of housing shows some regional 
variations. 


TABLE Q 


Type of Housing Utilized by the Mobile Worker on His Last Three Jobs by Area 


Percentage Distribution of a Weighted One Percent Sample of Mobile Workers 
With $100 or More Farm Earnings in 1965 


Type of housing utilized by the mobile worker 


Tent, 
Area where worker car, 
obtained his Family Apart- | Hotel, Rooming camped 
highest earnings Total unit |Barracks| House | ment motel | house | Trailer out Other 
Total, Number__._| 1,560 94 512 463 99 96 50 58 42 145 
(100.0%)} (6.0%) | (32.8%) (29.7%)} (6.8%) (6.2%)| (3.2%)| (3.7%) (2.7%)| (9.8%) 
Total, Percent_____ 100.0% {100.0% |100.0% 100.0% |100.0% |100.0% 100.0% |100.0% |100.0% |100.0% 
Southern area_____ 21.7 19.3 25.1 18.2 29.6 43.8 8.3 Son 5.8 7.9 


ou 
ns 
o 


nS 9 ail 7.0 18.4 60.0 66.9 fs 
Central Coast area_| 18.6 5.3 21.5 17.9 3.6 32.9 18.5 0.0 23.4 23.5 
Sacramento Valley 


1 


ow 


9 7.6 5.0 3. 
8 2.2 0.0 0. 


Note: Percentages may not add to totals because of rounding. 


= Total represents a weighted one percent sample of the worker’s housing on his last three jobs away from home. Un- 
knowns and workers who did not stay away from home overnight are excluded. 


Workers based in the Southern area more often lived in hotels, 
motels or trailers while working away from home than those from other 
areas. Living in tents, cars, or rooming houses and camping out were 
relatively rare in this area. Utilization of other types of housing 
tended to follow the statewide pattern. 


The San Joaquin Valley is the most important source of farm jobs 
in California and contains the largest pool of farm labor. Almost half 
the migrant workers interviewed received the largest amount of their 
farm wages in this area. 


Family units in farm labor camps provided a more important source 
of migrant farm worker housing in the San Joaquin Valley than in 
any other major agricultural region of the State. Also, trailers, rooming 
houses and apartments, relatively, were more often utilized than in 
other areas. Hotels and motels, on the other hand, played a less im- 
portant role. 

In the Central Coast area, hotels, motels, tents, cars, camping out 
and other forms of very temporary housing were more frequently used 
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by farm workers than in the other major areas. Family units, apart- 
ments and trailers were relatively unimportant in providing housing 
for migrant farm workers. 

The number of migrant workers receiving their highest earnings in 
the Sacramento Valley or in the residual area is too small to serve as 
a basis for detailed conclusions. Family units in farm labor camps and 
trailer housing appear unimportant as housing for migrant farm work- 
ers in the Sacramento Valley. Tents, cars and rooming houses may be 
relatively more important than in most other regions. 
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GLOSSARY OF TERMS 


The following definitions explain the terms used in the tables of this 
report. They may be simplifications of official definitions, and they are 
not necessarily the legal definitions. Some definitions pertain only to 
this study. 


Area (Economic): The State was divided into five major areas. Each worker was 
classified into one of these areas according to where he earned the largest amount 
of his 1965 farm earnings. 


Central Coast Area: Includes Alameda, Contra Costa, Marin, Monterey, San 
Benito, San Francisco, San Mateo, San Luis Obispo, Santa Barbara, Santa 
Clara, Santa Cruz, and Ventura Counties. 

Sacramento Valley Area: Includes Butte, Colusa, Glenn, Sacramento, Shasta, 
Solano, Sutter, Tehama, Yolo, and Yuba Counties. 

San Joaquin Valley Area: Includes Fresno, Kern, Kings, Madera, Merced, 
San Joaquin, Stanislaus, and Tulare Counties. 

Southern Area: Includes Imperial, Los Angeles, Orange, Riverside, San Diego, 
and San Bernardino Counties. 

Residual Area: Includes Alpine, Amador, Calaveras, Del Norte, El Dorado, 
Humboldt, Inyo, Lake, Lassen, Mariposa, Mendocino, Modoc, Mono, Napa, 
Nevada, Placer, Plumas, Sierra, Siskiyou, Sonoma, Trinity, and Tuolumne 
Counties. 


local area (which could include more than one county) was counted 
as an additional area, see definition of Migratory Worker. A state or county 
or Mexico was counted as an area, only if farm wages were earned there. A 
migrant worker might have only one area. 


Crops: Both employee and employer questionnaires gave specific crop information 
for each week worked. If no questionnaire was obtained crop was assigned from 
employer code. 


Field Crop: Includes hay, grain, feed-lots, dry beans, sugar beets, cotton, al- 
falfa, and sod crops. 


Fruit and Nut Tree: Includes fruits, nuts, grapes, and olives. 


General Farm: Includes farms reporting two or more categories of crops. This 
classification used only if worker was classified by employer code. 


Horticulture: Includes nurseries, florists, herbs, flower seeds, and bulbs. 
Livestock: Includes livestock, horse training, poultry, dairies, and egg farms. 


Vegetable: Includes vegetables, melons, tomatoes, row crops, snap beans, garlic, 
mushrooms and table beets. 


Direct Production: Work including services directly connected with producing 
farm products, such as tractor driving, irrigating and crop dusting. 


Facilitating Service: Work on the farm but not directly connected with the farm 
product, such as truck driving, clerical Services, maintenance, construction, or 
managerial, 


Full Employment: Weeks of full employment consist of those weeks where the 
worker had wages for four or more days worked, including all employment, any- 
where, paid vacations and self-employment. 


( 127 ) 
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Full Unemployment: Weeks of full unemployment consist of those weeks where 
the worker reported that he earned less than $18 in the week and: 


1. Was looking for work, or 

2. Was waiting to be called back to a job from which he was laid off, or 
83. Was waiting to report to a new job scheduled to start within 30 days, or 
4. 


Would have been looking for work except that he believed no work was 
available in his line of work in the community. 


Migrant worker: Migratory workers were defined for purposes of this report as 
those who work in more than one area, or in an area distant from their resi- 
dence. Areas were defined for this purpose by use of a commuting area concept. | 
An area might be only part of a county (Hast or West Riverside, for example), | 
or it might comprise, for any one worker, a combination of two or three con- | 
tiguous counties in which he could work without migrating (Sacramento, San 
Joaquin, and Solano, for example). Account was taken of the size of the county, 
the distances involved, and the existence of natural barriers such as mountains. 
A worker living in a border town such as Yuma, Mexicali, or Tijuana, and | 
working only in a contiguous California county was defined as non-migratory ; 
on the other hand, a worker residing some distance from the border was a mi- | 
grant, even though he worked in only one California county. 


Out of Labor Force: Worker was not working and had no earning, and reported 
that he was on unpaid vacation, on strike, did not want to work, was in school, 
sick or injured, keeping house, retired or too old to work. 


Partial Employment: Consists of those weeks where the worker reported less than 
four days of work, including all employment, anywhere, paid vacation weeks, and 
self-employment. 

Professional Farm Workers: Includes workers who are non-students, whose farm 
earnings composed at least 80% of their total earnings, and who had $1,000 or | 
more in farm earnings. | 


Race or Ethnic Group: Ethnic group was assigned during interview by visual 
observation, according to the following designations: 


1. Anglo: includes all Caucasians except those of Mexican heritage. 


2. Negro 


3. Mexican: includes all workers who appeared to have Mexican heritage with 
no attempt made to designate birthplace or citizenship. 


. Filipino 

. Other Oriental 

. American Indian 

. Other: ethnic determination could not be made by visual observation. 


on Oa 


. Unknown: interviewer made no entry for ethnic group. 


Total Earnings: Total farm and nonfarm wages earned in California, as reported 
for 1965 under the State disability insurance program plus any federal earnings. 


Total Family Income: Counted only for workers who live alone or who live with 
relatives and are head of the household. Includes worker’s total 1965 earnings 
from all sources, total family contributions, plus any welfare, pensions, or social 
insurance benefits the worker or his family received in 1965. 


Total Farm Earnings: Total wages earned on California farms as reported for 
1965 under the State disability insurance program. 
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TECHNICAL APPENDIX 


Design of the Sample 


A sample of 3,488 farm workers was drawn from wage records 
reported for calendar year 1965 under the California disability in- 
Surance program for farm workers not covered by the unemployment 
insurance program. 

A one percent, random sample was selected of workers with farm 
earnings of $500 or more by the use of the last two digits of their 
social security numbers. In addition, a random 0.3 percent sample 
was drawn from those with farm earnines of $100 to $499. Workers 
with farm earnings below $100 were excluded from the sample. 


Design of Sample 
Of Workers With Farm Earnings in 1965 


stimated Percent Number 

Annual Farm Number in in 
Harnings of Workers Sample Sample 
cps aaah OU, LAER Le reer Te ed 256,000 None None 
SLOUES SOO rrmeart. see Fe — 196,400 0.3% 589 
$500 or more ______ eh ee ee OSD O0)() 1.0% 2,899 
orale ee eer ee 742300 ch 3,488 


Data available in Department records for workers in the sample 
included quarterly earnings, both farm and non-farm subject earnings, 
paid by each of their employers. In addition Department records con- 
tain the name and address of each farm employer, and a record of the 
type of activities performed by each employer. 


Employer Information 

A letter was mailed to the California employers of each worker in 
the sample, requesting weekly work, wage and crop information for 
all periods of employment in 1965 and, among other data, the worker’s 
latest address. These questionnaires were sent to both farm employers 
and unemployment-insurance-subject employers. 

The first mailing of employer questionnaires made in August 1966 
amounted to 13,300 letters. An additional 5,200 ‘‘second requests’’ for 
information were sent to employers who did not respond within 60 
days of the initial request. 

Altogether about 11,200, or 84 percent, of the employer question- 
naires were completed and returned, however, for 92 percent of the 
workers in the sample at least one employer responded for each 
worker. 

Because of the data obtained from the wage record file and collected 
from employers, considerable information was available regarding the 
charcteristics of the workers who were not interviewed. 


Location and Interview of Sample Workers 

All the workers in the sample had social security account numbers 
ending in digits ‘‘45’’. A list of the workers to be interviewed, showing 
name and social security account number, was prepared and distrib- 
uted to the Farm Labor Service offices, and also to Unemployment 
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Insurance offices in rural areas, and to Service Centers in metro- 
politan areas, so that workers could be easily identified as being either 
in the sample or not in the sample. 

Location of the workers in the sample began with the addresses 
supplied by the workers’ 1965 employers. In addition, as 1966 quar- 
terly wage reports were received (data for the first three quarters 
were available before the end of the survey), and the workers’ 1966 
employers were identified, these employers were contacted for in- 
formation about the workers whereabouts. Most of the workers who 
were located were found by using the information obtained from their 
1966 employers. Efforts to reach workers through publicity or by 
writing letters to individuals were not very productive, nor were 
attempts to locate workers by searching the active files in local 
offices or service centers. Farm employers cooperated by giving in- 
formation to farm labor representatives or by responding to mailed 
questionnaires but they did not, in general, take an active part in 
locating the workers. Some workers were found through the file of 
drivers licenses maintained by the California Department of Motor 
Vehicles. The field interviews were conducted by personnel of the 
Farm Labor Service; both permanent and seasonal employees were 
used. 

They were selected to include a substantial proportion capable of 
carrying out interviews in Spanish. Training sessions for those selected 
to interview the workers were held in September 1966. An intensive 
effort was made to locate and interview the workers selected for the 
sample during the fall and winter months of 1966-1967, and continued, 
on a reduced scale, through June 1967. 

Before a worker was interviewed, all the weekly wage and employ- 
ment data collected from his 1965 employers was transcribed onto his 
questionnaire in order to stimulate his recall of his work experience in 
that year. This part of the interview was thus narrowed down to what 
the worker did during the weeks he was not employed on a California 
farm or in employment presently covered by unemployment insur- 
ance. 

Most of the interviews were carried out at the worker’s residence and 
at a prearranged time, although some were made on the job site, in 
local offices, or in other places. A payment of $3.00 per interview 
was a factor in persuading the worker to set a time and place for 
the interview. The payment created no administrative problems; each 
worker signed a receipt for the $3. 00, and the interviewer included 
this in his State travel expense claim. 

With the cooperation of agencies in other states, some workers with 
out-of-state residence were interviewed at their homes. The 56 workers 
who were interviewed in another state accounted for about half of 
these for whom a complete out-of-state address was obtained. Plans 
were made to send interviewers into Mexico, but permission to enter 
Mexico for this purpose could not be secured from the Mexican au- 
thorities. Complete Mexican addresses were known for about 100 of 
the workers who were not interviewed, so that if interviewers had 
been allowed into Mexico, perhaps another 50 could have been located 
and interviewed. 

rd 
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Of the 1460 workers in the sample who were not interviewed, 36 
were reported to have died, 53 were said to be in military service, and 
42 were located but refused to respond. One reason for failure to 
locate many of the workers is that they had little or no earnings in 
California agricultural or in covered employment in 1966. As a result 
of this problem a separate study of turnover in the farm labor force 
for the years 1965, 1966 and 1967 by earnings level and other charac- 
teristics is being prepared. 


Expansion of the Data 


The proportion of workers interviewed was not evenly distributed 
throughout the sample, but rather, exhibited wide variation indicating 
a biased selection. Success in locating workers for interview was greater 


Number and Percentage Interviewed 
Distributed by Amount of Farm Earnings and Mobility Status 
Unadjusted Sample Data 


Workers in Sample Nonmigratory Workers Migratory Workers 

Percent Percent Percent 

Amount of Farm Earnings Total Interviewed Total Interviewed Total Interviewed 

S100 = S400 ene ac eceeeoccces 589 43.8% 442 47.1% 147 34.0% 
LY UES PEE es Nee op ae en 883 52.3 586 54.8 297 47.5 
fh O0U=1 400 mae ee econo ooeccae 458 55.5 282 57.8 176 51.7 
ET SS ee ce 331 54.1 202 56.9 129 49.6 
er O00= 2.4907 ene cckccenesuesa 246 = 53.7 133 62.9 113 45.1 
PE VEO We a ee 208 59.6 124 67.7 84 47.6 
O00 S0 400 be ete onee st eccnccss! 184 69.6 120 79.2 64 51.6 
SG 000 tent oe con caeenanes= 141 75.2 100 85.0 41 51.2 
AOU 4400 5 oe wc ccaeescsncus, 120 84.2 94 89.4 26 65.4 
Le a ee 109 78.9 91 83.5 18 65.6 
1 SEAN Sy BSE! De Sie a 63 93.6 57 94.7 6 83.3 
BRIS 43 93.0 38 97.4 5 60.0 
G:000 or mores =e sense socca cn 113 87.6 107 87.8 6 83.3 
LOUnleeee teens soacncan aes 3,488 58.1 2,376 63.0 1,112 47.8 


for nonmigratory than for migratory workers. The probability of in- 
terviewing workers doubled as earnings increased, about 44 percent of 
those with earnings ranging from $100 to $499 were interviewed com- 
pared with 88 percent of those who earned $6,000 or more. In addi- 
tion, if workers are classified by the crops in which they worked, those 
who worked in livestock or on a general farm had a larger proportion 
interviewed than those who had worked in vegetables or in fruit and 
nuts. 

A weighted expansion was used to compensate for the bias intro- 
duced by the size and the skewness of this nonresponse. This could be 
done because the data available from the Departments’ wage and em- 
ployer files and the data collected from employers could be used to 
(1) select a random sample on which to base the study (2) measure 
the response rate for various groups or categories of workers, and (3) 
supply known parameters to which data obtained from interviews 
could be expanded. 
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A weighting system based on annual farm earnings and mobility 
status (26 weights) was tested against known totals and was found 
unsatisfactory, particularly with respect to crop data. The weighting 
system adopted included six crop classifications, as well as two mobility 
status groups and 13 earnings groups, for a total of 156 weights. This 
procedure was feasible only because of the use of a computer to pre- 
pare the tabulations. The weighting system was equivalent to dividing 
the sample into 156 strata and expanding each stratum to the number 
known to be in the original sample. The basic assumption was that 
variations within the strata were more nearly random than in the data 
collected taken as a whole, so that the bias would be substantially re- 
duced. 

An additional step in adjusting the sample was to expand data for 
workers with earnings ranging from $100 to $499 to the one percent 
level, so that they could be combined with the data for workers with 
higher earnings and sample totals could be derived. 
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APPENDIX TABLE 1 


Weeks of Full Employment by Sex 


Percentage Distribution of a Weighted One Percent Sample of Workers 
With $100 or More California Farm Earnings in 1965 


Sex 
Weeks of full employment Total Male Female 

LotaleN Gin bens re on eS Fe 4,867 3,799 1,069 

(100.0%) (78.1%) (22.0%) 

TRARAL TGR os es BER AP ee eee ee 100.0% 100.0% 100.0% 
(Under lotweeks:.. <7 oat 2k Sie ere ew ee 40.7 34.3 63.5 
b=) cekememee 2 gk eee 2 ee 7.9 ee 10.4 
DOG Weekse ene oe ee Oe 10.0 10.7 7.6 
PRA A ee Ret SN. a a ae, AD ae 16.9 19.1 9.0 
a0e AG weeks. soe Lae Bie te 10.6 12.4 4,2 
Ses Tea ae oe Se ee ee) eee ee 13.9 16.2 5.4 


Note: Percentages may not add to totals because of rounding. 


APPENDIX TABLE 2 


Weeks of Full Unemployment by Sex 


Percentage Distribution of a Weighted One Percent Sample of Workers 
With $100 or More California Farm Earnings in 1965 


Sex 
Weeks of full unemployment Total Male Female 

EL OUalep NUT DCE semen Se et See sy 4,867 3,799 1,069 

(100.0%) (78.1%) (22.0%) 

PGE IR CHS ees ee) ae el ee 100.0% 100.0% 100.0% 
(0) (Gielen fee es ee 29.5 28.7 32.4 
JeGaVCORS Sete Seton sees aaah oae 12.6 1 j38° 10.1 
[CO NGCls je gee ee Be SEs rn oe ise 15.3 6.2 
KGS! Nita beepoene ao: RAE eae op OE ee eS 11.4 12.0 9.5 
f= DOM CORKS sau ess ee tee ek es 20.8 20.3 22.9 
PA ESUO) \Mcor de ame i Re ES oe Sy ae, Ee 7.9 Girt 12.1 
AlOrsviore: WeekKSi 2). .2suos ote oes ae Sk 4.4 3.7 6.9 


Note: Percentages may not add to totals because of rounding. 
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APPENDIX TABLE 3 


Weeks Out of Labor Force by Sex 


Percentage Distribution of a Weighted One Percent Sample of Workers 
With $100 or More California Farm Earnings in 1965 


Sex 
Weeks out of labor force Total Male Female 
TotalwNumbers. 22a s2. 2 see ee ee oe 4,867 3,799 1,069 
(100.0%) (78.1%) (22.0%) 
Total, Percents 72. Se. 2. ee ae 100.0% 100.0% 100.0% 
0: Wieekgumee ses. eat ee eee ea 46.5 50.5 32.6 
1—4 Weeks ces Se one eee ee ee eae 7.5 8.5 4.0 
=O Weeks tt ae ee J ha eee 6.9 6.9 el 
1 O=14 Weelksi seen somes cme oe ee cee ee 2 5.6 5.9 4.4 
15-26: Weeks Peet ie 2 Fie 2 ee ae 8.9 7.4 14.3 
21-39 Weekgse:0 2. 32. Se ee ee 10.8 10.7 1.2 
40:0r MoresWeeks: tat =- ee eo ee ISG 10.1 26.3 
Note: Percentages may not add to totals because of rounding, 
APPENDIX TABLE 4 
Weeks of Partial Employment by Sex 
Percentage Distribution of a Weighted One Percent Sample of Workers 
With $100 or More California Farm Earnings in 1965 
Sex 
Weeks of partial employment Total Male Female 
otal; Numberssse: ee obese 2 cee eee Bs 4,867 3,799 1,069 
(100.0%) (78.1%) (22.0%) 
Otalivh er cent oart aaa hea te ene ae eee 100.0% 100.0% 100.0% 
O: Wieckaateice 2222 Some ete oe ee 23.4 24.6 19.1 
1=4° Weeks ee fe esata aes ee S 38.8 36.4 47.2; 
5-9 Wieekos Se Set Fee ee ee 23.3 23.2 VPBSAL 
10=14-W eeks'voetese Sh Se 0 Eee ee oe ae. 7.6 8.4 4.9 
15-26; Weeks4= =. Se ee Se 5.0 5.4 3.9 
21-39) Weeks: 225 ten os oe ee iV feo 0.2 
40 ‘Or: More: Weeksis 2 22ee. socos cones eee 0.6 0.5 1.0 


Note: Percentages may not add to totals because of rounding, 
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APPENDIX TABLE 5 


Weeks of Full Empoyment by Age 


Percentage Distribution of a Weighted One Percent Sample of Workers 
With $100 or More California Farm Earnings in 1965 


Age 
Weeks of full Under 20} 20-24 25-34 35-44 45-54 55-64 | 65 years Un- 

Unemployment Total years years years years years years | andover| known 

Total, Number-____ 4,867 1,093 576 788 917 599 571 237 87 
2(100.0%)} (22.9%)| (12.1%)} (16.5%)} (19.2%)| (12.5%)| (11.9%)} (5.0%) 

Total, Percent_..__| 100.0% | 100.0% | 100.0% | 100.0% | 100.0% | 100.0% | 100.0% | 100.0% 

Under 15 Weeks. 40.7 (7.2 33.7 23.6 32.5 29.6 23.0 47.3 

15-19 Weeks____ 7.9 8.6 11.1 10.1 tall 4.6 2.8 1251 

20-26 Weeks____ 10.0 5.7 9.5 9.0 7.6 12.4 19.8 16.0 

27-39 Weeks____ 16.9 5.8 PAY 2 20.2 20.6 PB Init 18.4 9.8 

40-49 Weeks____ 10.6 ed, 14.9 15.3 15.0 10.4 12.8 4.5 

50-52 Weeks___- 13.9 1.0 9.6 21.8 17.1 19.3 2352 10.3 


Note: Percentages may not add to totals because of rounding. 
® Workers for whom information is not available are excluded from computation of percentages. 
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Weeks of Full Unemployment by Age 


Percentage Distribution of a Weighted One Percent Sample of Workers 
With $100 or More California Farm Earnings in 1965 


Age 
Weeks of full Under 20] 20-24 25-34 35-44 45-54 55-64 | 65 years Un- 

Unemployment Total years years years years years years | andover| known 

Total, Number--_. 4,867 1,093 576 788 917 599 571 237 87 
2(100.0%)| (22.9%)} (12.1%)| (16.5%)| (19.2%)} (12.5%)| (11.9%)| (5.0%) 

Total, Percent_-_-_- 100.0% | 100.0% | 100.0% | 100.0% | 100.0% | 100.0% | 100.0% | 100.0% 

0 Weeks_______- 29.5 27.4 19.9 36.9 27.6 30.0 32.1 39.5 

1-4 Weeks___-__- 12.6 23.8 10.0 8.3 10.7 9.2 11.8 2.5 

5-9 Weeks___.-- 1323 22.9 14.5 10.8 9.9 10.2 8.1 8.0 

10-14 Weeks___- 11.4 ila ler/ 10.6 9.6 13.4 9.7 11.3 10.0 

15-26 Weeks___- 20.8 8.1 26.5 24.2 24.1 26.4 20.5 30.9 

27-39 Weeks___- 7.9 2.8 12.7 5.9 8.0 9.3 13.2 7.4 

40 Or 

More Weeks__ 4.4 3.3 5.8 4.2 6.5 5.2 2.9 1.6 


Note: Percentages may not add to totals because of rounding. 
8 Workers for whom information is not available are excluded from computation of percentages, 
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APPENDIX TABLE 7 


Weeks Out of Labor Force by Age 


Percentage Distribution of a Weighted One Percent Sample of Workers 
With $100 or More California Farm Earnings in 1965 


Age 
Weeks out of Under 20} 20-24 25-34 35-44 45-54 55-64 | 65 years Un- 
labor force Total years years years years years years | andover| known 
Total, Number--._- 4,867 1,093 576 788 917 599 571 237 87 
8(100.0%)} (22.9%)| (12.1%)} (16.5%)} (19.2%)} (12.5%)} (11.9%)} (5.0%) 
Total, Percent__-_- 100.0% | 100.0% | 100.0% | 100.0% | 100.0% | 100.0% | 100.0% | 100.0% 
0 Weeks__.__--- 46.5 12.0 50.9 57.1 56.8 58.6 66.7 41.4 
1-4 Weeks____-_- 7.5 Bai 9.9 10.0 (fe 9.6 8.8 4.9 
5-9 Weeks______ 6.9 2.4 7.9 10.4 8.4 8.5 6.8 (fal 
10-14 Weeks_.__ 5.6 2:2 6.9 6.0 8.6 eve 4.8 ved 
15-26 Weeks__-_- 8.9 15.4 12.4 4.8 6.3 6.2 4.0 12.4 
27-39 Weeks___- 10.8 $2.7 5.7 1.6 6.9 2.1 4.1 3.5 
40 Or More 
Weeks_..._--- 13:7 31.6 6.4 10.1 5.8 9.2 4.7 23.5 


Note: Percentages may not add to totals because of rounding, 
® Workers for whom information is not available are excluded from computation of percentages. 
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Weeks of Partial Employment by Age 


Percentage Distribution of a Weighted One Percent Sample of Workers 
With $100 or More California Farm Earnings in 1965 


Age 
Weeks of partial Under 20} 20-24 25-34 35-44 45-54 55-64 | 65 years Un- 
employment Total years years years years years years | andover| known 
Total, Number-_-.- 4,867 1,093 576 788 917 599 571 237 87 
=(100.0%)} (22.9%)}| (12.1%)| (16.5%)| (19.2%)} (12.5%)| (11.9%)] (5.0%) 

Total, Percent..___ 100.0% | 100.0% | 100.0% | 100.0% | 100.0% 10.0% | 100.0% | 100.0% 

O Weeks 23.4 1273 19.8 27.2 20 5G 26.1 30.1 26.7 

1-4 Weeks__..__ 38.8 35.4 42.3 44.3 37.4 38.6 37.3 38.0 

5-9 Weeks______ 23.3 33.9 24.9 15.7 21.9 24.0 Lind 18.5 

10-14 Weeks____ 7.6 8.0 7.6 7.2 8.8 6.5 ae, 6.0 

15-26 Weeks____ 5.0 6.9 5.5 8.5 3.2 4.2 6.9 3.8 

27-39 Weeks___- 1.2 8.1 0.0 221 0.5 0.0 0.3 1.5 

40 Or More 
i ¥, Weeks_......_ 0.6 0.4 0.0 0.0 0.5 0.6 0.6 5.6 


Note: Percentages may not add to totals because of rounding. 
* Workers for whom information is not available are excluded from eomputation of percentages, 
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APPENDIX TABLE 9 


Weeks of Full Employment by Ethnic Group 


Percentage Distribution of a Weighted One Percent Sample of Workers 
With $100 or More California Farm Earnings in 1965 
a ee ee eee ee 


Ethnic group 


Other |American Un- 
Weeks of full employment Total Anglo | Negro | Mexican] Filipino | Oriental] Indian | Other | known 


Total; Numbere 2-2. -22-_..- 4,867 | 2,088 158 2,182 164 101 60 27 87 
*(100.0%)| (43.7%)| (3.3%) | (45.6%) | (3.4%)| (2.1%)| (1.3%)} (0.6%) 
Total, Percent_..2-------__- 100.0% 0% {100.0% |100.0% |100.0% on 0% }100.0% {100.0% 
Under 15 Weeks____------ 40.7 1.2 48.0 40.3 15.1 1.2 87.6 78.4 
Tb—N9uWieeksS 2-4 ees oe 7.9 7.6 9.2 8.8 8.5 a 1 0.0 0.0 
20-26 Weeks. ..----.---_. 10.0 7.3 9.8 12.2 18.9 14.7 0.0 0.0 
(NICE. CE See eee 16.9 14.6 14,2 19.0 30.6 1.4 4.1 dak 
40-49 Weeks.__1-_ 22... 10.6 9.2 6.6 12.0 19.9 8.7 4.3 4.8 
60-52 Weeks_------=-=._. 13.9 20.2 12.2 7.6 6.9 30.9 3.9 9.7 


Note: Percentages may not add to totals because of rounding. 
® Workers for whom information is not available are excluded from computation of percentages. 
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Weeks of Full Unempoyment by Ethnic Group 


Percentage Distribution of a Weighted One Percent Sample of Workers 
With $100 or More California Farm Earnings in 1965 
pierre si ee Be ee a ee ee ee eee 


Ethnic group 


Other |American Un- 
Weeks of full employment Total Anglo | Negro | Mexican] Filipino | Oriental] Indian | Other | known 


——— | | | —<—o§€_ | uc lum] 


‘Total Number 2. —-=-5<<.6 4,867 2,088 158 2,182 164 101 60 27 87 

(100.0%) | (43.7%)| (8.38%) | (45.6%)! (3.4%)| (2.1%)| (1.8%)] (0.6%) 

TotalePercents.-.1---.-.-— 100.0% |100.0% |100.0% es @ 100.0% |100.0% |100.0% |100.0% 
OuWieeksaa ee) ee ce, 29.5 39.5 21.9 1353 44.8 6.2 16.5 
1-4 Weeks223 1-5 oe 12.6 1 6.2 oie 15.1 23.4 2.0 47.2 
5-OuWeeks-£.<2-. =. teas 11.3 10.5 15.2 18.2 9.4 7e0 4.8 
10-14 Weeks__......._._- 11.4 9.6 6.8 12.9 20.2 10.0 2.3 vee’ 
15-26Weekss.2:-- 22... 20.8 16.1 22.5 26.6 22.6 4.4 4.1 0.0 
PH ES TN rs eo ee ee 7.9 8.6 26.6 6.2 10.6 1.6 9.4 0.0 
40 Or More Weeks___----_- 4.4 Bae 5.6 Dial 0.0 6.4 58.9 24.3 


Note: Percentages may not add to totals because of rounding. 
® Workers for whom information is not available are excluded from computation of percentages. 
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APPENDIX TABLE 11 


Weeks Out of Labor Force by Ethnic Group 


Percentage Distribution of a Weighted One Percent Sample of Workers 
With $100 or More California Farm Earnings in 1965 


Ethnic group 


Other |American Un- 
Weeks out of labor force Total Anglo | Negro | Mexican| Filipino | Oriental | Indian | Other | known 


otal Numberse=2==seeeeee 4,867 | 2,088 158 2,182 164 101 60 27 87 
9(100.0%)|(43.7%)| (3.3%)| (45.6%)| (8.4%)} (2.1%)} (1.8%)| (0.6%) 
otal ;Percont=s=se====e 100.0% |100.0% |100.0% |100.0% |100.0% |100.0% a 0% |100.0% 
O; Weeksse.sa5l. eee 46.5 47.8 59.7 42.2 57.1 50.1 4.9 40.0 
1-4 Weeks 22-2 See 7.5 6.1 12.3 8.2 12.7 6.4 x 6.0 
5-9) Weeks=2.2! 2. ee 6.9 5.6 3.3 9.0 6.3 0.0 2.2 0.0 
1O=l4sWeeks8oe=- = ee 5.6 5.4 1.3 6.7 4.7 16 0.0 0.0 
15-26 Weekse 2222-2 ee 8.9 7.0 8.2 11.4 4.8 8.7 0.0 0.0 
(oO NWeeksaa=e2 = eeeee 10.8 10.6 9.6 10.2 12.0 18.7 10.9 47.2 
40 Or More Weeks-.-_---- 13.7 17.4 5.7 12.2 2.3 14.5 0.0 0.0 


Note: Percentages may not add to totals because of rounding. 
® Workers for whom information is not available are excluded from computation of percentages. 
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Weeks of Partial Employment by Ethnic Group 


Percentage Distribution of a Weighted One Percent Sample of Workers 
With $100 or More California Farm Earnings in 1965 
pe ie ee es Ee Fe Bae te See 


Ethnie group 


Weeks of Other |American Un- 
partial employment Total Anglo | Negro | Mexican] Filipino | Oriental] Indian | Other | known 
Total} Numberses2eseeeee 4,867 2,088 158 2,182 164 101 60 27 87 
9 (100.0%) | (43.7%)| (8.38%) | (45.6%)| (3.4%)} (2.1%)] (1.83%)| (0.6%) 
Totals Percenteass==sseaeeee 100.0% |100.0% |100.0% |100.0% |100.0% se 0% |100.0% |100.0% 
0 Weeks=2_-523 2 ere 23.4 29.3 19.2 16.9 21.1 44,2 27.0 40.9 
1-4 Weeks...........___ 38.8 37.0 80.0 41.5 42.2 31.6 53.2 4.8 
6-9) Weeks-5. 2. 2S 23.3 19.6 28.0 27.2 25.2 18.9 8.3 0.0 
10-14 Weeks. 4 2. 2S 7.6 7.0 14.5 7.9 8.0 0.0 5.4 ies | 
15-26 Weeks........-.__- 5.0 4.9 7.3 4.6 3.4 3.2 0.0 47.2 
27-39 Weeks__-......__-- 1.2 1.2 1.0 1.5 0.0 0.0 0.0 0.0 
40 Or More Weeks._______ 0.6 0.8 0.0 0.3 0.0 2.1 6.2 0.0 


ee ee ee 
Note: Percentages may not add to totals because of rounding. 
® Workers for whom information is not available are excluded from computation of percentages, 


_ 
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APPENDIX TABLE 13 


Weeks of Full Employment by Number of Employers 


Percentage Distribution of a Weighted One Percent Sample of Workers 
With $100 or More California Farm Earnings in 1965 
ee se 


Number of employers 
ee ee ee a re 


1 2 3 4 5 or more 
Weeks of full employment Total employer | employers | employers | employers | employers | Unknown 
‘Lota; Num bereassnes- seen es 4,867 1,950 862 530 351 1,168 7 
*(100.0%)} (40.1%)] (17.7%)| (10.9%) (7.2%)| (24.0%) 
rotal fPercent-= => eee ee 100.0% | 100.0% | 100.0% | 100.0% | 100.0% | 100.0% 
Under 15 Weeks___-___-________ 40.7 43.0 38.3 51.2 42.9 383i! 
NO 1OSW Coke. cee ne oe ees 7.9 3.9 fee 8.1 15.8 9.8 
20-261W ekg. 222-922 See. 6 | 10.0 6.8 7.5 8.7 8.0 18.7 
Zhe OENY COKA DEE Saas ee! dd 16.9 9.6 17.0 17.5 21.9 27.2 
60-40. W eeks= See oe a= eet | 10.6 10.6 14.3 8.7 7.0 9.8 
00-62 Weeks io 2 Se Fee 13.9 26.2 11.6 5.8 4.4 1.5 
SS a a ed ed 


Note: Percentages may not add to totals because of rounding. 
* Workers for whom information is not available are excluded from computation of percentages. 


APPENDIX TABLE 14 


Weeks of Full Unempoyment by Number of Employers 


Percentage Distribution of a Weighted One Percent Sample of Workers 
With $100 or More California Farm Earnings in 1965 
Sn ee 


Number of employers 
ee ee 


2 3 4 5 or more 
Weeks of full employment Total employer | employers | employers | employers | employers | Unknown 
otal-Numberss- 22.2. 32) 2s 4,867 1,950 862 530 351 1,168 7 
§(100.0%)| (40.1%)| (17.7%)} (10.9%) (7.2%)| (24.0%) 
otal weercenes o-oo ce 100.0% | 100.0% | 100.0% | 100.0% | 100.0% | 100.0% 
OWieckeaeerneee). Sree 29.5 46.5 33.4 16.2 21.8 6.6 
1 Gu Wieeks oe ae ne see es 12.6 15.8 13.0 12.0 13.9 6.9 
O-OLWeeKs= meet. so wee eal 13.3 9.4 13.2 16.4 11.4 18.8 
10-t4 Weekseeeee 26 ses 11.4 8.5 10.4 12.9 10.8 16.7 
1b-26Weekse senna. esse 20.8 10.0 18.2 26.6 30.3 35.4 
gi OO WECKBee econo occas 7.9 5.5 5.2 10.3 9.4 12.3 
40 Or More Weeks. ____________ 4.4 4.2 6.6 5.6 2.5 74 
SS ee a a ee ee ee 


Note: Percentages may not add to totals because of rounding. 
* Workers for whom information is not available are excluded from computation of percentages. 
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APPENDIX TABLE 15 


Weeks Out of Labor Force by Number of Employers 


Percentage Distribution of a Weighted One Percent Sample of Workers 
With $100 or More California Farm Earnings in 1965 


Number of employers 


1 2 3 4 5 or more 
Weeks out of labor force Total employer | employers} employers | employers | employers | Unknown 
Total, Numbersssssee ee eee 4,867 1,950 862 530 351 1,168 7 

#(100.0%)| (40.1%)} (17.7%)} (10.9%) (7.2%)| (24.0%) 

‘Total: Perconta2-- =. ee ee 100.0% 100.0% 100.0% 100.0% 100.0% 100.0% 
O.Weekszcctce2 eo ee 46.5 49.9 47.8 43.3 82.3 46.1 
=f Weeksie2e 2-8 he oe 7.5 5.3 5.5 7.4 (fle 12.6 
5-9: Weeks 252-09 pose 6.9 3.5 4.4 5.0 19.0 il) bay 
10-14, Weeks2 2-3. eo 5.6 3.7 5.1 3.8 7.5 9.4 
16-26 Weekss....--2 5.222224 8.9 7.0 8.6 12.4 6.2 11.6 
27-39: Weekes 225. elses 10.8 10.5 13.6 18.8 5.9 6.6 
40 Or More Weeks_____-___.___ 13.7 20.0 15.1 9.3 21.5 2.0 


Note: Percentages may not add to totals because of rounding. 
* Workers for whom information is not available are excluded from computation of percentages. 


APPENDIX TABLE 16 


Weeks of Partial Employment by Number of Employers 


Percentage Distribution of a Weighted One Percent Sample of Workers 
With $100 or More California Farm Earnings in 1965 
e650GNeagTlyaqeeooqOq®q®q®q®S00DSSSSSSmamSSS 


Number of employers 
a ala Sie ea SP TE eee 


1 2 3 4 5 or more 
Weeks of partial employment Total employer | employers | employers | employers | employers | Unknown 
‘Totals. Num berzssce= oo anee aene e 4,867 1,950 862 530 351 1,168 7 
9(100.0%)} (40.1%)} (17.7%)| (10.9%) (7.2%)| (24.0%) 
Total; Percent. << 2 a ek 100.0% | 100.0% | 100.0% | 100.0% | 100.0% | 100.0% 
0; Weekes. 2-22. 2 ee 23.4 41.2 21.7 14.3 6,2 4,4 
1=4 Weekese 8222 2005 shoe 38.8 35.8 50.2 50.3 55.4 25.3 
5-9. Weeksz= 22-2. Se 23.3 11.8 18.8 23.6 27.4 43.9 
10-14, Weeks: 20-2 a cena 7.6 4.3 4.3 5.1 5.9 17.4 
15-26; Weekse.ee22 ) 5. eas 5.0 4.1 3.6 3.2 5.1 8.5 
27-39: Weeksace cose esos 1.2 1.3 1,4 3.3 0.0 0.4 
40 Or More Weeks. __.____.___- 0.6 1.4 0.0 0.2 0.0 0.2 


ee Se ee a a ee ed ee Sie 
Note: Percentages may not add to totals because of rounding, 
® Workers for whom information is not available are excluded from computation of percentages, 
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APPENDIX TABLE 17 


Weeks of Full Employment by Number of Areas Worked 


Percentage Distribution of a Weighted One Percent Sample of Workers 
With $100 or More California Farm Earnings in 1965 
a a 


Number of areas worked 
pe eS EE Eee A ee ee) Ue eee 


Weeks of full 5 or more 
employment Total 1 area 2 areas 3 areas 4 areas areas 
Totaly Numbersass5.20.852c-. 4,867 3,913 692 182 54 26 

(100.0%) (80.4%) (14.2%) (3.7%) (1.1%) (0.5%) 

i Otabpbercentsstessnss2sh2c 58 100.0% 100.0% 100.0% 100.0% 100.0% 100.0% 
Underts Weeks=s-_ 2522225. Le 40.7 43.0 31.9 82.3 19.6 By! 
15-19 Weeks: 2 = 2225234 o ce a9 6.6 14.9 9.9 4.3 7.6 
20-26 Weeks. ..........______ 10.0 9.0 13.6 14.3 27.6 5.7 
PUES) \ <a 16.9 14.0 26.6 33.6 39.1 34,2 
40-49 Weeks_...........____. 10.6 10.6 10.5 9.2 7.5 14.8 
O0EO2i W CCK? cose ee os 13.9 16.7 2.5 0.8 2.0 0.0 


a a ee Le 
Note: Percentages may not add to totals because of rounding. 


APPENDIX TABLE 18 


Weeks of Full Unemployment by Number of Areas Worked 


Percentage Distribution of a Weighted One Percent Sample of Workers 
With $100 or More California Farm Earnings in 1965 
a ee 


Number of areas worked 


Weeks of full 5 or more 
unemployment Total 1 area 2 areas 3 areas 4 areas areas 
otal, Number o.------ en. 4,867 3,913 692 182 54 26 

(100.0%) (80.4%) (14.2%) (3.7%) (1.1%) (0.5%) 

otal PerceNbess ces co ee 100.0% 100.0% 100.0% 100.0% 100.0% 100.0% 
OnWeoksaee 2345.52...) cap 29.5 35.1 8.3 3.2 2.0 7.6 
LES IGEN ag ee eee 12.6 13.3 10.3 7.9 er f 13.5 
O-OlWreekss-—.4o4e-- = 2-5 n5 LESS) 12.0 19.3 15.3 19.6 7.6 
LO=tdaWeeks- .2.2...-1...-. 11.4 10.5 13.4 18.6 26.0 25.7 
15=26uW eeks_. 445. -....--.-< 20.8 17.2 32.0 45.7 45.1 45.6 
DC —eguWeeks .. ws. Se "29 7.2 12.0 9.2 3.6 0.0 
40 Or More Weeks____.-__-__- 4.4 4.6 4.8 0.0 0.0 0.0 


See A ee 1 Ne ee ee ee 
Note: Percentages may not add to totals because of rounding. 
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APPENDIX TABLE 19 


Weeks Out of Labor Ferce by Number of Areas Worked 


Percentage Distribution of a Weighted One Percent Sample of Workers 
With $100 or More California Farm Earnings in 1965 


Number of areas worked 


Weeks out of 5 or more | 
labor force Total 1 area 2 areas 3 areas 4 areas areas 
AL Otel Nii ber ss ae eee 4,867 3,913 692 182 54 26 
(100.0%) (80.4%) (14.2%) (3.7%) (1.1%) (0.5%) 
otal, bercentss22" see een eee 100.0% 100.0% 100.0% 100.0% 100.0% 100.0% 
O. Weaken 01 oon @ 46.5 46.6 46.7 45.7 46.1 42.7 | 
1=4 \Weekstn seen ne ee 7.5 7.0 9.3 8.2 20.2 0 
5-9" Weeks t= ees eeig 2a 6.9 5.8 10.9 16.2 (si mdf | 
10-14 Weekss222ee ee 5.6 4.0 12.5 10.3 4.9 39.2 j 
15-26) Weekss esses eee 8.9 8.9 8.0 8.7 22:1 12.4 
27-39" W Gokss2 2s sees s eae eee 10.8 12.0 Gall 9.1 0.0 0.0 
40 Or More Weeks____-___-__- Toad 15.8 6.6 1.8 0.0 0.0 
——— a i | eee eee 


Note: Percentages may not add to totals because of rounding. 


APPENDIX TABLE 20 


Weeks of Partial Employment by Number of Areas Worked 


Percentage Distribution of a Weighted One Percent Sample of Workers 
With $100 or More California Farm Earnings in 1965 


Number of areas worked 
pee A eee SS eee eee 


Weeks of partial 5 or more 
employment Total 1 area 2 areas 3 areas 4 areas areas 
‘Total, NUM) cree aeeenee eee 4,867 3,913 692 182 54 26 

(100.0%) (80.4%) (14.2%) (3.7%) (1.1%) (0.5%) 

‘Total? Percentsa-2 =e ae ee 100.0% 100.0% 100.0% 100.0% 100.0% 100.0% 
Oi Weekstee. 2-56 eee ee 23.4 26.6 13.2 0.8 5.7 7.6 
1-40 Wecks Reatoe see casee 38.8 39.5 40.4 25.6 28.4 isyerit 
6-0 Weeks eee ee 23.8 20.9 29.2 45.4 42.2 28.0 
1O=145Weeks_. #2 8e0 Scan” 7.6 6.8 8.2 22.7 10.5 15338 
15-26 Weeks ote lao seeee 5.0 4.6 5.5 5.5 13.3 43.4 
2THS0W CbkS oases fee 1.2 0.9 3.5 0.0 0.0 0.0 

40 Or More Weeks_.-_-_-__._- 0.6 0.8 0.0 0.0 0.0 0.0 | 


= SUESEESEEEIEEEneeeeeeeeente ee es 


Note: Percentages may not add to totals because of rounding. 
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APPENDIX TABLE 21 


Weeks of Full Employment by Number of Crops in Which Worked 


Percentage Distribution of a Weighted One Percent Sample of Workers 
With $100 or More California Farm Earnings in 1965 


Number of crops in which worked 


es 


5 or more 
Weeks of full employment Total 1 crop 2 crops 3 crops 4 crops crops Unknown 
‘Total sNumbers-2-- + od2.---2- 4,867 3,024 1,402 375 44 0 22 

4(100.0%)} (62.4%)| (28.9%) (7.7%) (0.9%) (0.0%) 

Totali,Percent®s 4-2 2s! 100.0% | 100.0% | 100.0% | 100.0% | 100.0% 100.0% 
Under!15 Weeks... -.....-=-.__ 40.7 42.4 43.0 21.0 4.8 0.0 
1o-tOnWeeksy2- 2.8.2 <2 7.9 6.9 8.5 14.6 5.2 0.0 
20-26) Wieekss,..2<2 26 oo sae 10.0 7.8 12.8 16.3 17.5 0.0 
27-39) Weeks... 5. cs --- 16.9 13.9 18.3 32.3 51.9 0.0 
40-40 Wieekss. 2.2.02 2. | 10.6 10.5 10.2 13.4 4.8 0.0 
50-b2h Weekse a. Fe 4! 13.9 18,3 7.2 2nd 15.8 0.0 


ee ee eee ee ea a ee ee le 
Note: Percentages may not add to totals because of rounding. 
® Workers for whom information is not available are excluded from computation of percentages. 


APPENDIX TABLE 22 


Weeks of Full Unemployment by Number of Crops in Which Worked 
Percentage Distribution of a Weighted One Percent Sample of Workers 
With $100 or More California Farm Earnings in 1965 
Qo EE SS ea eee eee 
Number of crops in which worked 


eee 


5 or more 
Weeks of full unemployment Total 1 crop 2 crops 3 crops 4 crops crops Unknown 
Wotale Numiperse ss s2 oe. oe 4,867 3,024 1,402 375 44 0 Dy 
(100.0%)| (62.4%)| (28.9%)}  (7.7%)| (0.9%)| (0.0%) 
oualbencentees 2 o-— e 100.0% | 100.0% | 100.0% | 100.0% | 100.0% | 100.0% 
CR Wiceks eames eee 28 a vey 5 29.5 ial 19.7 top 20.6 0.0 
NeaRWieeket ee A ee 1d 12.6 14.8 8.9 10.5 4.8 0.0 
G-O}Wieeksia-e 22-8 se Byes 10.8 18.3 12.3 40.2 0.0 
1O=I4i Weekss2 oa)... 11.4 10.5 Heya 13.2 ott 0.0 
158-26 Weeks. ............_____ 20.8 15.9 27.0 38.1 26.8 0.0 
27-39) Weekss 22-4 2a2--2 7.9 5.9 11.0 13.7 0.0 0.0 
40 Or More Weeks. -__-__-__-_-_-_ 4.4 5.1 2.0 4.6 0.0 0.0 


ee ee ee = | ee 
Note: Percentages may not add to totals because of rounding. 
* Workers for whom information is not available are excluded from computation of percentages. 
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APPENDIX TABLE 23 


Weeks Out of Labor Force by Number of Crops in Which Worked 


Percentage Distribution of a Weighted One Percent Sample of Workers 
With $100 or More California Farm Earnings in 1965 


Number of crops in which worked 


5 or more 
Weeks out of labor force Total 1 crop 2 crops 3 crops 4 crops crops Unknown 
Total Numbpers=- soso ose eee 4,867 8,024 1,402 375 44 0 22 
2(100.0%)} (62.4%)| (28.9%) (7.7%) (0.0%) (0.0%) 
ota) “Percentss2 22s 2.5 oe 100.0% | 100.0% | 100.0% | 100.0%} 100.0% | 100.0% | 
OlWeeks 2: Pee 2 eee 46.5 46.1 43.8 61.0 54.3 0.0 | 
d-45 Weeks sesh ee 7.5 5.6 8.6 14.8 8.9 0.0 
5: OE Geka sees. cop nee ee 6.9 6.5 Vol 9.9 5.2 0.0 
10-14 Weeks! 22... eee 5.6 4.9 5.7 8.2 81.5 0.0 
15=26 WeeksS:2 2.225. ee 8.9 7.8 13.5 2.3 0.0 0.0 
27-39 Wieeks* 22s... une es 10.8 sth aré 11.4 3.8 0.0 0.0 
40 Or More Weeks___---------- 1SR7, 17.4 9.9 0.0 0.0 0.0 


a ae re a ee ee ee ee | 
Note: Percentages may not add to totals because of rounding, 
® Workers for whom information is not available are excluded from computation of percentages. 


APPENDIX TABLE 24 


Weeks of Partial Employment by Number of Crops in Which Worked 


Percentage Distribution of a Weighted One Percent Sample of Workers 
With $100 or More California Farm Earnings in 1965 
ee ae eae 


Number of crops in which worked 


5 or more 


Weeks of partial employment Total 1 crop 2 crops 3 crops 4 crops crops Unknown 

Total, Numbersseeco 2s 4,867 3,024 1,402 375 44 0 22 
9(100.0%)} (62.4%)| (28.9%)| (7.7%)} (0.9%)| (0.0%) 

Totals Percent 22222). eee 100.0% | 100.0% | 100.0% | 100.0% | 100.0% | 100.0% 

(0! Weeks 2220 <2 eee 23.4 30.3 12.8 8.7 15.8 0.0 

14? Weeks Sts @ 2 es 38.8 39.8 39.1 34.4 9.6 0.0 

5-9: Weeks Soc ce Ai ee Ld 23.3 ies 31.4 32.8 49.0 0.0 

10-14 Weeks e222... | eee 7.6 Self 10.2 13.4 12.0 0.0 

15-26 Weekste4 2c) eel 2 5.0 4.8 4.2 9.8 8.6 0.0 

27-39 Weeks. ow ek 1.2 ORs 2.3 0.5 4.8 0.0 

40 Or More Weeks______-_-____- 0.6 0.9 0.0 0.5 0.0 0.0 


eee eee ee 
Note: Percentages may not add to totals because of rounding. 
+ Workers for whom information is not available are excluded from computation of percentages, 
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APPENDIX TABLE 25 


Weeks of Full Employment by Type of Farm Work 


Percentage Distribution of a Weighted One Percent Sample of Workers 
With $100 or More California Farm Earnings in 1965 


Type of farm work 


<a Se eee ee 


Direct Facilitating 
Weeks of full employment Total production service Both Unknown 
Totalf Number... 2... 4,867 4,157 251 216 243 
2(100.0%) (89.9%) (5.4%) (4.7%) 
itoal yPercentst.- oe 9) gd 100.0% 100.0% 100.0% 100.0% 
Under 15 Weeks......_.__.______ 40.7 44.6 19.2 11.3 
TO-1OUWeeks seo eee 7.9 8.2 151 8.3 
20-26 Weeks ie Sd) 10.0 9.7 18.1 15.0 
Zio) Weeks aos so 8 6 16.9 17.2 10.0 19.9 
40-40 Weeks s2.2 ee tt 10.6 10.1 11.3 16.3 
50-02 Wecksse= 52 see) 13.9 10.2 40.3 29.3 


Note: Percentages may not add to totals because of rounding. 
® Workers for whom information is not available are excluded from computation of percentages. 


APPENDIX TABLE 26 


Weeks of Full Unemployment by Type of Farm Work 


Percentage Distribution of a Weighted One Percent Sample of Workers 
With $100 or More California Farm Earnings in 1965 


Type of farm work 


Se ee eee 


Direct Facilitating 
Weeks of full unemployment Total production service Both Unknown 
‘Total; Numbertve oss.) 4 4,867 4,157 251 216 243 
8(100.0%) (89.9%) (5.4%) (4.7%) 
otalabercentsees <4. sue. as 100.0% 100.0% 100.0% 100.0% 
OuWiceks Meee PIE od 29.5 25.9 55.8 40.0 
hod Weeksee eae 6 2 ae 12.6 13.4 9.1 oil 
S-O Weekgit se Re 13.3 14,2 2.8 14.3 
d0-14s Weeksts. cena 8 eo 3 11.4 11.5 9.3 8.1 
15-26) Weeks2__ 223202. 20.8 22.5 6.3 17.0 
27-39 Weeks... -..2:.....-.-..- 7.9 7.9 15.2 7.6 
40 Or More Weeks. ._.____-____- 4.4 4.6 1.5 5.3 
eee 


Note: Percentages may not add to totals because of rounding. 
® Workers for whom information is not available are excluded from computation of percentages, 
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APPENDIX TABLE 27 


Weeks Out of Labor Force by Type of Farm Work 


Percentage Distribution of a Weighted One Percent Sample of Workers 
With $100 or More California Farm Earnings in 1965 


Type of farm work 


Direct Facilitating 
Weeks out of labor force Total production service Both Unknown 
otal wNumber.22-- oes esc 4,867 4,157 251 216 243 

9(100.0%) (89.9%) (5.4%) (4.7%) 

‘Total; Percents ss. eee eae 100.0% 100.0% 100.0% 100.0% 
0) Weeks. 28 --s-eeee enn eee 46.5 43.0 69.9 64.8 
1-4: Weeks" 2-2 -¢ehacece eee 7.5 os 8.9 10.3 
6-9 Weeks*os0 on= eee se ee 6.9 Wee 2.5 11.0 
10-14: Weeks" <= eee ee 5.6 Dadi 7.4 4.0 
15-26; Weeks... 222-2 8.9 9.6 2.0 3.1 
gi-o0. Weeks. eee ee 10.8 12.0 3.0 4.2 
40 Or More Weeks. ._.-----.---- TE es 15.0 6.4 2.6 


Note: Percentages may not add to totals because of rounding. 
® Workers for whom information is not available are excluded from computation of percentages. 


APPENDIX TABLE 28 


Weeks of Partial Employment by Type of Farm Work 


Percentage Distribution of a Weighted One Percent Sample of Workers 
With $100 or More California Farm Earnings in 1965 


Type of farm work 


Direct Facilitating 
Weeks of partial employment Total production service Both Unknown 
Totaly Numberies2ee. ate022222_ ae 4,867 4,157 251 216 243 
#(100.0%) (89.9%) (5.4%) (4.7%) 
‘otal; Percent». 252-202 sere 100.0% 100.0% 100.0% 100.0% 
O:Weeks=-- cso me een eee 23.4 19.4 55.7 35.5 
1-4 Weeks-2e- ae. Sau eeo sect. 38.8 39.9 30.7 40.1 
5- OM Weeks 62.2 en ee 23.3 25.7 4.7 1227 
1O-14 Weeks ..-. see oe 7.6 7.6 2.1 9.7 
15-26) Weeks 22. & 2s ee 5.0 5.6 2.6 1.2 
27-39 Weeks dc ace a. cols acsat 1.2 1.2 0.8 0.7 
40 Or More Weeks....-.-------_ 0.6 0.4 3.4 0.0 


Note: Percentages may not add to totals because of rounding. 
® Workers for whom information is not available are excluded from computation of percentages. 
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APPENDIX TABLE 29 


Weeks of Full Employment by Household Status 


Percentage Distribution of a Weighted One Percent Sample of Workers 
With $100 or More California Farm Earnings in 1965 


Household status 
a at 


Live with 
Live with others—not 
Weeks of full others—head head of Live 
employment Total of household household alone Unknown 
LotaleNumberse se =a 4,867 2,042 2,063 157 4 
#(100.0%) (42.0%) (42.4%) (15.6%) 
Totalebercent@s.. soe 5 8 100.0% 100.0% 100.0% 100.0% 
Under 1b)Weeks_-.-- 2) 25 | 40.7 17.2 68.6 28.0 
L5—l9iWiceks 3 ooo ee eS 5. 7.9 4.8 9.7 11.4 
20-26). Weeksee 2 10.0 10.9 6.7 16.5 
20-80) Weekes 225 ees sh 16.9 22.5 9.5 22.1 
20-40" Weekes... tee 2 Sty 10.6 16.9 3.2 13.6 
60-b2/Weekst-. 2. ees 13.9 27.6 2.4 8.3 


a sr rr re a ed ee ed ee eee 
Note: Percentages may not add to totals because of rounding. 
® Workers for whom information is not available are excluded from computation of percentages. 


APPENDIX TABLE 30 


Weeks of Full Unemployment by Household Status 
Percentage Distribution of a Weighted One Percent Sample of Workers 
With $100 or More California Farm Earnings in 1965 
ee a ae a 
Household status 
a ee ee 


Live with 
Live with others—not 
Weeks of full others—head head of Live 
unemployment Total of household household alone Unknown 
Lotal @NUMberesesen. see omen 4,867 2,042 2,063 757 4 
®(100.0%) (42.0%) (42.4%) (15.6%) 
Total wPercentes-e.= 2-2 secu 100.0% 100.0% 100.0% 100.0% 
OWieeks sane soo eee heme eet 29.5 34.4 29.3 ATED 
Mea céks ae 2 ee eS 12.6 11.5 14.8 9.7 
O-OEW coksa: Seaeee eke eee 13.3 12.4 14.6 11.9 
10-14 Weeks-f 5.0. eee Fe 11.4 11.6 9.4 16.5 
Tb 2OuWieekB-e25 ok ee eo 20.8 21.2 18.2 26.8 
2i—a0\ Wieeksieee a. eee a ek 7.9 6.1 ew 13.2 
40 Or More Weeks_____.----___- 4.4 2.8 5.9 4.7 


Note: Percentages may not add to totals because of rounding. 
® Workers for whom information is not available are excluded from computation of percentages. 
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APPENDIX TABLE 31 


Weeks Out of Labor Force by Household Status 


Percentage Distribution of a Weighted One Percent Sample of Workers 
With $100 or More California Farm Earnings in 1965 


Household status 
Live with 
Live with others—not 
Weeks out of others—head head of Live 
labor force Total of household household alone Unknown 
Total; Number2.0..s4ee2-5 52. 4,867 2,042 2,063 757 4 
2(100.0%) (42.0% (42.4%) (15.6%) 
Total, Percent=+.--see sees 100.0% 100.0% 100.0% 100.0% 
O: Woeks#. 230. ae ea ee 46.5 65.9 24.8 53.7 
1-4 Weeks: .$ 52 - suces co ee 7.5 9.9 4.0 10.8 
5-0\Wieeks.-2)-.- ee ce ne ee 6.9 8.3 5.3 Yet 
10=14 Weeks.0 2. 2-6 et ee 5.6 5.3 3.4 12.6 
15-26. Weeks#i 22-4 --- 2-226 8) 8.9 4.4 14.5 5.7 
27-39 Weeks-t. 2 2 Fe 10.8 3.1 20.5 5.2 
40 Or More Weeks___.._-----_-- 13.7 3.2 27.6 4.3 


Note: Percentages may not add to totals because of rounding. 
® Workers for whom information is not available are excluded from computation of percentages. 


APPENDIX TABLE 32 


Weeks of Partial Employment by Household Status 


Percentage Distribution of a Weighted One Percent Sample of Workers 
With $100 or More California Farm Earnings in 1965 


Household status 
Live with 
Live with others—not 
Weeks of partial others—head head of Live 
employment Total of household household alone Unknown 
Totals Numbersteseses-eeee oe: 4,867 2,042 2,063 757 4 
2(100.0%) (42.0%) (42.4%) (15.6%) 
Total; Percent=2: 22-5-===2 5226-8 100.0% 100.0% 100.0% 100.0% 
O.\Wiecks-=e=ee sete eae ees 23.4 32.7 14.6 22.0 
d=4)Weeks.2 4-022 eee kak 38.8 37.9 41.2 34.9 
=O, Weeks eee es comes eS 23.3 18.9 28.0 22.3 
1014: Weeks! Soe 2a te te 7.6 6.9 7.5 10.1 
15=26' Weeks!) 2222 eee ee 5.0 2.9 6.3 7.4 
27239 SW eeks 22sec eee ews Soe cee 1.2 0.2 127 2.5 
40 Or More Weeks...._--------- 0.6 0.5 0.7 0.8 
Se I ae Ni ee ee 


Note: Percentages may not add to totals because of rounding. 
® Workers for whom information is not available are excluded from computation of percentages. 
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APPENDIX TABLE 33 


Weeks of Full Employment by Education 


Percentage Distribution of a Weighted One Percent Sample of Workers 
With $100 or More California Farm Earnings in 1965 
SS OO — EE———————— 


Education 
ee ee ee ee ee 
Weeks of No Still Grades Grade Grades | Grade 12 
full employment Total education | in school 1-7 8 9-11 or higher | Unknown 
Total, Number________ 4,867 269 836 1,573 630 817 708 33 


*(100.0%)}  (5.6%)| (17.8%)| (82.5%)| (13.0%)} (16.9%)] (14.6%) 


Total, Percent_._....- 100.0% | 100.0% | 100.0% | 100.0% | 100.0% | 100.0% | 100.0% 

Under 15 Weeks_____ 40.7 36.1 87.7 30.6 30.7 35.2 25.0 

15-19 Weeks_____._- 7.9 6.3 5.6 oe 8.8 10.3 4.6 

20-26 Weeks___.---- 10.0 14.5 4.3 13.7 11.4 9.2 6.5 

27-39 Weeks__..---- 16.9 20.3 1.5 21.3 23.4 Wah 17.4 

40-49 Weeks_...-_.- 10.6 13.8 0.4 13.9 9.3 11.4 14.7 

50-52 Weeks____--_- 13.9 9.0 0.6 11.3 16.4 16.9 31.7 
eee SS 8 a a a ee ee ee 


Note: Percentages may not add to totals because of rounding. 
® Workers for whom information is not available are excluded from computation of percentages. 


APPENDIX TABLE 34 


Weeks of Full Unemployment by Education 


Percentage Distribution of a Weighted One Percent Sample of Workers 
With $100 or More California Farm Earnings in 1965 


Education 
Se 2 ee ee, oe Se eee Oe 
Weeks of No Still Grades Grade Grades | Grade 12 
full unemployment Total education | in school 1-7 8 9-11 or higher | Unknown 
Total, Number_.--..._ 4,867 269 836 1,573 630 817 708 33 
4(100.0%) (5.6%)| (17.8%)| (32.5%)! (13.0%)} (16.9%)} (14.6%) 
Total, Percent__._-._- 100.0% | 100.0% | 100.0%} 100.0%} 100.0%] 100.0%] 100.0% 
Ol Weeks 2 oee eee © 29.5 30.2 34.2 25.8 26.5 27.6 38.2 
1-4 Weeks__..._.-_ 12.6 11.4 28.1 7.9 8.1 9.1 ey 
5-9 Weeks__.--.-_. Bane: 9.3 26.4 11.3 11.6 9.0 10.4 
10-14 Weeks________ 11.4 11.4 9.1 14.1 12.1 8.8 9.9 
15-26 Weeks__.__._- 20.8 29.2 1.5 28.8 22.3 22.3 19.0 
27-39 Weeks__..---- 7.9 7.9 0.0 7.6 14.0 13.9 5.8 
40 Or More Weeks __ 4.4 0.5 0.8 4.4 5.2 9.2 3.0 


Cee a ee eS ee a ee Bel 
Note: Percentages may not add to totals because of rounding. 
® Workers for whom information is not available are excluded from computation of percentages. 
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APPENDIX TABLE 35 


Weeks Out of Labor Force by Education 


Percentage Distribution of a Weighted One Percent Sample of Workers 
With $100 or More California Farm Earnings in 1965 
Ce ee ee ee Re ML 


Education 
Weeks out No Still Grades Grade Grades | Grade 12 
of labor force Total education | in school 1-7 8 9-11 or higher | Unknown 
Total, Number__-.--_- 4,867 269 836 1,573 630 817 708 33 

®(100.0%) (5.6%)} (17.8%)| (82.5%)| (13.0%)| (16.9%) (14.6%) 

Total, Percent_____-_- 100.0% 100.0% 100.0% 100.0% 100.0% 100.0% 100.0% 
0 Weeks__.......-- 46.5 56.0 2.8 47.5 58.6 62.4 63.9 
1-4 Weeks__.-..___ 7.8 3.0 0.6 10.6 8.1 9.4 8.1 
5-9 Weeks__...___- 6.9 6.3 0.4 11.5 6.8 5.8 5.5 
10-14 Weeks__...__- 5.6 4.8 1.5 9.7 4.4 4.5 3.4 
15-26 Weeks_.....__ 8.9 9.0 13.4 8.0 9.0 5.9 8.7 
27-39 Weeks_______- 10.8 3.1 42.1 4.6 4.9 4.9 3.1 
40 Or More Weeks_- 13.7 17.7 39.3 8.1 8.3 os 7.4 


Note: Percentages may not add to totals because of rounding. 
® Workers for whom information is not available are excluded from computation of percentages. 


APPENDIX TABLE 36 


Weeks of Partial Employment by Education 
Percentage Distribution of a Weighted One Percent Sample of Workers 
With $100 or More California Farm Earnings in 1965 
ee eS ee ee 


Education 
a a ak 
Weeks of No Still Grades Grade Grades | Grade 12 
partial employment Total education | in school 1-7 8 9-11 or higher | Unknown 
Total, Number__..__-- 4,867 269 836 1,573 630 817 708 33 
®(100.0%) (5.6%)| (17.3%)| (32.5%)|  (18.0%)| (16.9%)| (14.6%) 
Total, Percent_2aee--- 100.0% 100.0% 100.0% 100.0% 100.0% 100.0% 100.0% 
O'Weeks==. = 22 23.4 18.0 13.8 20.5 27.0 23.8 39.6 
1-4 Weeks____..__- 38.8 37.1 35.6 39.8 37.9 43.7 35.9 
5-9 Weeks_......_- 2ac0 ay lays 30.9 24.7 25.6 ise 12.8 
10-14 Weeks___.____ 7.6 6.9 7.9 9.3 5.6 8.4 5.3 
15-26 Weeks___--_.- 5.0 3.9 7.4 4.2 3.1 5.9 5.1 
27-39 Weeks____-.-. 1.2 0.9 4.0 1.0 0.3 0.2 0.5 
40 Or More Weeks_- 0.6 1.6 0.4 0.5 0.5 0nd 0.7 


Note: Percentages may not add to totals because of rounding. 
® Workers for whom information is not available are excluded from computation of percentages. 
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APPENDIX TABLE 37 


Weeks of Full Employment by Total California Earnings 


Percentage Distribution of a Weighted One Percent Sample of Workers 
With $100 or More California Farm Earnings in 1965 


_ hl a ee 


Weeks of full employment 
ea a See 
Total Less 
earnings than 


in six 6-10 11-15 16-20 21-25 26-30 31-40 41-51 52 Un- 
California} Total weeks | weeks | weeks | weeks | weeks | weeks | weeks weeks | weeks | known 


Total, 

Number} 4,867 962 603 497 367 341 320 644 586 529 18 
# (100.0%) | (19.8%) | (12.4%) | (10.2%) | (7.6%) | (7.0%) (6.6%) | (13.8%) | (12.1%) | (10.9%) 

Total, 

Percent | 100.0% 100.0% |100.0% |100.0% |100.0% 100.0% {100.0% |100.0% |100.0% |100.0% 

$100- 

$499__| 25.4 89.8 33.3 13.1 3.8 6.6 8.0 0.0 a2 3.2 

$500- 

$999._| 16.1 8.7 59.9 37.5 15.9 Ba 328 2.0 3.8 6.2 

$1,000- 

$1,999] 19.9 1.5 6.4 48.8 66.6 48.2 36.1 14.5 6.3 3.4 

$2,000- 

$2,999] 13.7 0.0 0.4 0.6 13.4 33.8 37.0 37.0 16.1 8.7 

$3,000- 

$3,999] 10.4 0.0 0.0 0.0 0.3 7 13.9 31.1 25.2 15.8 

$4,000- 

$4,999 6.9 0.0 0.0 0.0 0.0 0.0 0.8 10.5 25.8 D127 

$5,000 

and 

over-_- 7.6 0.0 0.0 0.0 0.0 0.0 0.4 5.0 20.6 41.0 

Median 

Earn- 


ings.._| $1,388 $323 $639 $993 | $1,368 | $1,873 | $2,049 | $2,912 | $3,879 | $4,674 


a 


Note: Percentages may not add to totals because of rounding. 
» Workers for whom information is not available are excluded from computation of percentages. 
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APPENDIX TABLE 38 


Weeks of Full Unemployment by Total California Earnings 


Percentage Distribution of a Weighted One Percent Sample of Workers 
With $100 or More California Farm Earnings in 1965 


Weeks of full unemployment 


40 or 
Total earnings in 0 1-4 5-9 10-14 | 15-26 | 27-39 | more Un- 
California Total weeks | weeks | weeks | weeks | weeks | weeks | weeks | known 
Total; Numbers-2o22s2e2 4,867 1,433 612 643 555 1,011 383 214 17 
2(100.0%) | (29.5%) | (12.6%) | (13.8%) | (11.4%) | (20.8%) | (7.9%)| (4.4%) 

Total »Percentse=22ese eens 100.0% {100.0% |100. a on ne 100.0% {100.0% }100.0% |100.0% 
Sl00-S400 2 ect cee 25.4 30.3 25.8 20.9 11.3 7.8 82.2 
$500-$999_..-.-_..._._ 16.1 14.0 24.6 in (iy 13.6 42.1 13.8 
$1,000-$1,999___________ 19.9 38) 6.8 14.7 18.0 46.2 40.8 4.0 
$2,000-$2,999___..______ 1327, 6.4 10.3 18.3 31.3 19.0 7.2 0.0 
$3,000-$3,999_..---_-___ 10.4 9.8 13.8 14.7 (33 8.0 2.0 0.0 
$4,000-$4,999___________ 6.9 ln le7f 13.0 7.9 4.0 1.5 0.0 0.0 
$5,000 and over__...---- 7.6 20.4 5.7 4.4 1.9 0.4 0.0 0.0 
Median Harnings_-_-___-- $1,388 $1,690 | $992 $1,681 | $2,131 | $1,523 | $1,001 | $343 


Note: Percentages may not add to totals because of rounding. 
® Workers for whom information is not available are excluded from computation of percentages. 


APPENDIX TABLE 39 


Weeks Out of Labor Force by Total California Earnings 


Percentage Distribution of a Weighted One Percent Sample of Workers 
With $100 or More California Farm Earnings in 1965 


Weeks out of labor force 


40 or 
Total earnings in 0 1-4 5-9 10-14 } 15-26 | 27-39 more Un- 
California Total weeks | weeks | weeks | weeks | weeks | weeks | weeks | known 
Total, Number___.-...___- 4,867 | 2,257 364 335 272 432 525 665 17 
(100.0%) | (46.5%)| (7.5%)| (6.9%)| (5.6%)| (8.9%)| (10.8%) | (13.7%) 

Lotats bercent..222- ease eee 100.0% |100.0% |100.0% |100.0% |100.0% |100.0% |100.0% |100.0% 
$100-$499.... --.-.-.... 25.4 9.5 Wak 6.8 7.6 26.6 49.5 84.4 
$500-$009 225-2 trees 16.1 10.5 8.7 7.6 9.4 87.4 38.5 14.7 
$1,000-$1,999._-_________ 19.9 19.9 27.7 36.7 42.0 29.5 9.2 0.9 
$2,000-$2,999___________ ised 18.3 20.2 21.9 25.5 Sol 2.8 0.0 
$3,000-$3,999_....._.____ 10.4 16.1 18.7 14.6 7.6 BUA 0.0 0.0 
$4,000-$4,999. 6.9 11.8 10.1 3.3 Une 0.3 0.0 0.0 
$5,000 and over_....-_.- 7.6 13.9 7.0 9.1 0.4 0.0 0.0 0.0 
Median Earnings__-_-_-- $1,388 $2,541 | $2,292 | $1,969 | $1,666 | $812 $507 $337 


Note: Percentages may not add to totals because of rounding. 
® Workers for whom information is not available are excluded from computation of percentages. 
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